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NOTICES*TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions, advertisements, and books for Review, may be left with Messrs, Simp- 
kin and Marshall, Stationers’-Court, London; who forward a parcel to our Publishers 
weekly. ' ° ; ; ° ; 


G. C. hag been received, and Saul Inkhogg, 


Literary Reform; Adventures in South America, No. III.; Heroic Elegies, No. II.-; 
Modern Poetics; My Uncle’s Story; Advena; shall appear in the ensuing month ; also 
Notes of a Tourist in the Holy Land. We shall ‘avail ourselves of Clarissa’s ingenious 
devices in due season, and shall be happy-to hear further from the same source. 


A, M. B. in our next, and Sigina. 


We shall at all times be happy to be supplied with able translations from the Ancient 
Classics; we beg to acknowledge having received the English version of a chorus from 
the Choephore, by J. G. which shows some good taste and fair promise of future im- 
provement, but its faults are too numerous to admit of its being inserted. For instance, 
** Crete’s bijouterie,” we opine is not the very happiest turn for lines 612-13 of the 
original. 


Weare obliged for the kind wishes and laudable intentions of De Burgos, and look 
forward with gratitude to his future more successful inspiration. 


The_« Retreat of the Ten Thousand” is, on the whole, but indifferently accom- 
plished ; it gives but a ve imperfect idea of the “ Retreat,” which the lines were in- 
tended, we presume, to celebrate, aad which, if we believe its conductor, was neither 
hurried nor hobbling. 
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GOETHE’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS.—No. 1. FAUST. 


Mephistopheles. Daran.erkenn’ ich den gelehrten Herrn ! 
Was ihr nicht tastet, steht euch meilenfern ; 
Was ihr nicht fasst, das fehlt euch ganz und gar; 
Was ihr nicht rechnet, glaubt ihr sei nicht wahr ; 
Was ibr nicht wagt, hat fiir euch kein Gewicht ; 
Was ihr nicht miinzt, das, meint ihr, gelte nicht. 


Faust Vol. II. page 16. 


Was schiert mich der Berliner Bann, 
Geschmiickler—Pfaffenwesen ! 

Und wer mich nicht verstehen kann, 
Der lerne besser lesen ! 


GoETHE. 


Tue first part of Faust* has kept 
readers, critics, and translators busy 
for nearly half a century ; almost since 
its first appearance it is acknowledged 
to be the masterwork of the master- 
mind of our age, and none but such as 
Mephistopheles alludes to in our motto, 
—none but such as ridiculed Shake- 
speare and Milton,—in short, none but 
the curs that bark at the moon, ever 
have attempted seriously to oppose the 
general opinion of all those whose 
opinion is worth regard. The first 
ce however, left the work in an un- 

nished state ; not only the prologue 
in Heaven, but the whole tendenc 
and the close of that volume made all 
its admirers anxiously look forward to 
its continuation and final accomplish- 
ment. But, in this respect, the diffi- 
culties appeared such, that it was much 
doubted whether Goethe ever would 
be able to finish it,—or if he really 
did so, whether the end would not in- 


jure the commencement, especially as 
the author was becoming an old man, 
and the vigour of youth could be ex- 
oe from him no longer. In 1828, 
owever, there appeared a fragment, 
“ The Helena,” and at the end of the 
last year the whole of the second part 
was published in the first livraison of 
his posthumous works, now amounting 
to ten volumes. We received it onl 
a few weeks ago, but after perusing it 
carefully, our admiration of the author 
has, if possible, still increased, and we 
feel bound to exclaim, “a master! aye, 
and every inch a master” The traces 
of old age are by no means visible in 
this new production of the veteran-poet, 
but it presents still many more diffi. 
culties than the former volume. Goethe’s 
works altogether court a second, and 
even a third reading ; the first part of 
Faust many, and, as the sequel will 
show, the second part twice as many 
as the first, whilst, at the same time, 





* The first part was written between 1769 and 1775, and published in 1790. 
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every new perusal will afford a new 
source of delight. 

How many difficulties the first part 
presents, may easily be seen from the 
numerous German and foreige com- 
mentators, and still more so from the 
different foreign versions. The jirst 
English translation, by. Mr. Anséer, 


Goethe's Posthumous Works—No. I. 


[Oct. 


appeared partly in Blackwood, 1820; 
it is very spirited, and highly dis- 
tinguished by elegance in form and 
diction ; the lyrical parts are full of 
rich melody, and not only as transla- 
tions, but aS poetic productions, do 
honour to the writer. That single song 
of .Margaret’s— 


“ My peace is gone, 
And my heart is sore ; 
I have lost it, and lost it 
For evermore !” 


is worth more than all the later English 
translations together. Mr. Anster was, 
however, at the time when that trans- 
lation appeared, but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the German language, 
and had to make his way with grammar 
and dictionary. “Though this appears 
by no means on the face of his graceful 
and easy verses, yet it accounts for 
some mistaken passages which the au- 
thor has long since corrected in his 
a whose publication he un- 
fortunately still withholds from the 
English friends of Goethe. The next 
translation made its appearance, we 
think, two years later; it is that of 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower. His 
Lordship was, we have no hesitation 
in saying, but ill qualified for such an 
undertaking ; his knowledge of the 
language, as his production sufficiently 
shows, was very indifferent, and, more- 
over, he evidently had studied neither 
the original itself nor its commentators 
sufficiently, to enter into the spirit of 
the work ; he does not catch the sar- 
casm, the fine irony which pervade so 
many scenes, and even of plain pas- 
sages a great number are totally mis- 
taken. To say the least, in addition 
to this, his Lordship has frequently 
found it convenient to leave out, not 
only important words, but even whole 
clauses, by which means the connexion 
between the ideas is often completel 

destroyed. Goethe himself, it is well 
known, was sorely annoyed by this 
production, and used to call it “ Faust 
Travesti ;” so that, with all respect for 
his Lordship’s other qualities, we can- 
not help ascribing a degree of reputa- 
tion, unaccountable on any other 
ground, to the name and the title of 
the author, which, however, can afford 
but little compensation for the injury 
done to Goethe. At the same time, 
we feel bound to say, that there are 


in this version some passages which, if 
published by themselves, as extracts, 
would have deserved our praise, and on 
this account, we would by no means 
wish to be so hard upon his Lordshi 
as the last translator, Mr. Mayen, 
has been, whose long preface contains 
a very minute exposure of Lord Leve- 
son Gower’s errors, whilst it does not 
say one word in his favour, or even in 
extenuation of his mistakes. Men 
should be very cautious, and pause, 
before they expose all the minutie of 
others’ failures, lest they might draw 
the very same animadversions upon 
themselves with interest, if they engage 
in a similar undertaking. From a re- 
taliation of this sort Mr. Hayward 
possesses no immunity ; his translation, 
as our readers are aware, is in prose, 
and though naturally much of the poetic 
beauty and spirit must be lost in such 
a version, yet we think it capable 
of a far higher degree of perfection 
than is exhibited in his performance. 
Mr. Hayward had to contend neither 
with metre nor rhyme, like his noble 
— and, therefore, could have 
ept much closer to the literal meaning 


of the words without offending against 
the genius of the English language. 
In his version there are very numerous 
mistakes which easily might have been 
avoided, but, on an average, they con- 
sist more in single words and lines, 


than whole passages. We do not be- 
lieve Mr. Hayward to be a great Ger- 
man scholar, and, therefore, we give 
him credit for the vast pains he must 
have taken in constantly searching 
Bayley-Fahrenkriiger’s, and other dic- 
tionaries, but having had so very able 
assistance as that of Mrs. Austin and 
W. Schlegel, we are induced to think 
that he ought to have given us some- 
thing better, especially after having 
criticised all other translators in such 
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a severe ‘and minute manner. His 
wm merit, perhaps, consists in 

aving compared all the German and 
foreign commentators and translators, 
and this comparison has enabled him 
to give numerous notes and explana- 
tions, which, for the most part, are good 
and correct, affording valuable assist- 
ance to the student of the original. In 
some instances, especially where he 
refers to local customs or academical 
practices, he is misinformed, but this 
we think very excusable in a foreigner 
who, in such cases, of necessity, must 
rely upon hearsay evidence. If our 
space permitted it, we would, not in- 
deed for the sake of exposure, but as 
a friendly correction, point out many 
parts where his work might be greatly 
improved ; but as it is, we give him 
credit both for what he has done, and 
what he meant todo. The very un- 
dertaking deserves praise, and the 
greater, the more laborious the work 
must have been to him ;—far from dis- 
couraging him, Mr. Hayward has our 
best wishes, but we would advise him 
to revise his work with the greatest 
care and accuracy, and to build its repu- 
tation rather upon its own merits, than 
upon an inquisitorial censure of others. 

Shelley has translated merely the 
Prologue in Heaven and the Walpur- 
gisnight ;* these fragments are excel- 
lent, and, to dwell an no other cause 


The Second Part of Faust. 
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of regret, it is deeply to be lamented, 


that the career of this poet closed too 
early to enable him to translate the 
entire work. Upon the whole, justice 
obliges us to say, that Mr. Anster’s 
translation, even in the unrevised shape 
in which we have it before us, stands 
still unrivalled, and we, therefore, shall 
in the sequel, now and then quote from 
it in preference to other versions. 

As, however, the first part of Faust 
has baffled critics and translators so 
much, we greatly doubt whether the 
second soon will be laid, even in a 
merely tolerable form, before the Eng- 
lish reader ;—at all events we would 
advise translators to pause and to delay, 
until critie pioneers have somewhat 
cleared and paved the way. But even 
if a faithful translation should appear, 
we doubt whether it would be popular 
in this country. The English taste is 
not yet ripe for it ;—this volume is so 
full of deep allegories, and contains 
so many allusions to the fine arts, 
which require an intimacy with them 
that does not yet exist in England. 
The fine arts are not yet living here, 
not yet naturalized, but mere passing 
strangers, gazed at and admired for 
fashion’s sake, displayed with great 
éclat by many, vélued for their own 
sake by few, really loved—loved with 
heart and soul, by hardly any; and yet 
it is but too true what Schiller says :— 


« Der allein besitzt die Musen, 
Der sie triigt im warmen Busen.” 


Goethe had borne the plan of this 
second part for a long time in his mind, 
“as an inward tale of wonder,” but 
only executed, from time to time, such 
portions, as peculiarly attracted him at 
the moment. “On this account,” he 
says himself, “it could not be so frag- 
mentary as the first ; Reason has more 
claims upon it, and if it contains problems 
enough, (inasmuch as, like the history of 
man, the last solved problem ever pro- 
duces anew one to solve,) it will, never- 
theless, please those who understand by 
a geslure, a wink, a slight indication. 
They will find in it more than I could 
give.”+ These lines of the author him- 
self throw some light upon the path 


* See his posthumous poems. 


¢ See Goethe’s Letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July 20th, 1831. 


which the reader has to take through 
this labyrinth “of all that can be said 
and sung.” The whole, from beginning 
to end, may be regarded as a grand 
Phantasmagoria, in which almost every 
scene and every character has a deep 
allegorical meaning, which, at a mere 
hasty perusal, will remain obscure, and 
even impenetrable. But the reflecting 
reader constantly is reminded of some 
hidden treasure; caprices keep him 
ever and anon on the alert; whenever 
he catches a glimpse, it is cheering 
enough to spur him onward, and to ex- 
cite him to renewed study and repeated 
examination, till at every step a new 
light breaks in upon him, Like a 
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wanderer, in the first dawn of the 
morning, he begins to descry the ma- 
jestic outlines of a brilliant landscape, 
until by degrees the sun rises higher, 
and illuminates to his boundless delight, 
rocks, cataracts, oak-forests, and orange- 
groves, silvery lakes and golden streams, 
palaces and cottages—whilst, at the 
same time, he perceives here and there, 
caves and recesses which still require 
the additional light of a torch not at 
hand—but where he is led to expect 
the descent into rich diamond mines. 
Such is the true picture of this volume, 
but we must repeat it—the dull, the 
ignorant, the material, the coarse reader 
will find it “a book with seven seals,” 
He who clings to the clay he is made 
of, who cannot raise himself into those 
ideal spheres where all is life, and all 
is soul and spirit,—he may study Cob- 
bet’s writings on the Mangelwurzel, or 

erhaps, if he-be a little more refined, 

ady Morgan’s France, but surely not 
this volume of Faust. 


The Lord. 
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To enable our readers to form a just 
estimate of the second part, it will be 
necessary previously to examine the 
main features of the first, which, at the 
same time, will afford us an opportunity 
of stating our views regarding some 
passages which hitherto have been un- 
derstood little or not at all—The scene 
opens with the Prologue in Heaven, 
where the Lord holds a colloquy with 
Mephistopheles, the idea of which is 
taken from the conference of the Al- 
mighty with Satan in Job. Various ac- 
cusations have been preferred against 
this Prologue, whose depth has been 
little fathomed by the plaintiff-saints ; 
but it would be out of place here, 
either torefute their ill-founded charges, 
or, in vindication of the author, to 
comment upon the whole scene,—and, 
therefore, we shall confine ourselves to 
giving merely the passage relating im- 
mediately to Faust himself. We quote 
it from Shelley. 


Have you no more to say? Do you come here 


Always to scold, and cavil, and complain ? 
Seems nothing ever right to you on earth ? 


Mephistopheles. 


No, Lord! I find all there, as ever, bad at best, 


Even I am sorry for man’s days of sorrow ; 


I could myself almost 


. The Doctor? 


ive up the pleasure 


Things, 


Of plaguing the poor t 


Knowest thou Faust ? 


Aye ; my servant Faust. 


In truth 


He serves you in a fashion quite his own ; 

And the fool’s meat and drink are not of earth, 
His aspirations bear him on so far, 

That he is half aware of his own folly, 

For he demands from heaven its fairest star, 
And from the earth the highest joy it bears, 


Yet all things far, and all thin, 


near are vain 


To calm the deep emotions of his breast. 


. Though now he serves me in a cloud of error, 
I will soon lead him forth to the clear day ; 
When trees look green, full well the gardener knows 
That fruits and blooms will deck the coming year. 


. What will you bet ?—Now I am sure of winning— 
~~ observe, you give me full permission 
e 


To 


ad him softly on my path. 
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The Lord. 
As he shall live u 


The Second Part of Faust. 


As long 


n the earth, so long 


Is nothing unto thee forbidden—man 
Must err till he has ceased to struggle. 


Meph 


Thanks, 


' And that is all I ask; for willing! 


I never make acquaintance with the dead. 
The full fresh cheeks of youth are food for me, 
And if a corpse knocks, I am not at home. 


For I am like a cat—lI like to play 
A little with the mouse before 


eat it. 


The Lord. Be it! it is permitted thee. Draw thou 
His spirit from its springs ; as thou find’st power, 


Seize him and lead 


im on thy downward path ; 


And stand ashamed when failure teaches thee 
That a good man, even in his darkest longings, 
Is well aware of the right way. 


From the last lines it is quite evident 
that the poet from the beginning con- 
templated to send Faust ultimately to 
heaven, and we really wonder how it 
ever could have been supposed in 
Germany, as well as in this country, 
that the drama was concluded with the 
Jirst part, and that Faust was triumph- 
antly carried to hell by the successful 
Tempter. 


Before we enter upon the play itself 
we must say a few words in reference 
to the character of ee 

e 


and the manner in which Goethe has 
represented him. The idea of the 
Devil was unknown to the ancient 
classic writers ; it was left to the Chris- 
tian poets to form and to shape it after 
the biblical outlines. ‘The deepest in- 
quiry into Diabolism has been made 
by a Calabrian Friar, whose work on the 
Nature of the Devils* was once in no 
small repute, and is perhaps even now 
the best manual of Pandemonium ; 
yet amongst all our modern poets there 
are comparatively few who have at- 
tempted fully to delineate and to ex- 
ecute this character. Milton’s Satan, 
certainly, is the most perfect, and also 
the most noble conception of this nature, 
that heretofore existed, but in the very 
terms of praise its fault and failure is 

ointed out. Satan, in Paradise Lost, 
is a fallen Angel, who, even after his 
fall, preserves numerous traces of what 
he was once, of a Spirit of Light ; he 
still wavers between the wicked and the 
sublime, but this very wavering is not 


consistent with the character of the 
Arch-fiend. Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
is a Devil of a different nature, and his 
is, beyond doubt, the most successful 
representation of this character that 
hitherto has been produced, for Lord 
Byron’s compositions of this nature 
can, at most, be considered but as hap- 
py imitations, coloured by his own ge- 
nius. Mephistopheles appears neither 
arrayed in theterrors of Pandemonium, 
nor clothed in the attributes of Gothic 
antiquity,—we perceive neither fire nor 
brimstone, we see neither horns nor 
tails, nor even the cloven foot—nay, he 
himself informs us, in the witch-scene, 
that the march of intellect has extended 
even to him, and induced him to lay 
those suspicious appendages aside, in 
order to be “a gentleman like other 
gentlemen.” Yet without all those ter- 
rors he is far more terrible and dange- 
rous than any of his diabolic predeces- 
sors, for Ais is the natural and inherent 
deformity of utter wickedness. The 
sublime, the good, the beautiful, and 
the true are totally beyond his concep- 
tion ; love, piety, and virtue are to him 
vapours arising from the heated human 
brain ; but the bad, the ridiculous, the 
absurd, the inconsistent, the false, he 
descries at first glance, and immediately 
applies it to his own purposes and ar- 
guments. His quick vision and shrewd 
intellect is accompanied by the sharpest 
sarcasm, a weapon which he wields 
with a most dexterous hand, and with- 
out which, we might almost say, he 


* Io. Laurentii Ananie Tabernatis, Theologi, de Natura Demonum Libri lV. 1581. 
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would be nothing. The same progress 
of civilization that has induced him to 

art with his cloven foot, also seems to 
love initiated him in the modern sci- 
ences, and in sceptic philosophy Vol- 
taire is a school-boy to him. He doubts 


every thing, believes in nothing, coolly 
despises all things human and divine, 
and sneers constantly, not only at them, 
but even at himself and his witchcraft, 
at the very moment when he employs 
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it. He denies ; in fact we might call 
him the negative principle; he can 
create nothing positive, produce no 
harmony, nor conceive any, but ex- 
erts all his ingenuity and wit to find 
fault with and undo every thing that 
is. ‘Thus he appears in his conference 
with the Lord, and again in his dialogue 
with Faust, where, when questioned by 
= latter, he gives his own character 
us :— 


I am the spirit who denies for ever, 


And rightly too, for all that 


Is worthy of destruction 


ws into existence 
erefore better 


Were it, that nothing should take birth, 
Thus then all what you call sin and ruin, 
And in short all man deems evil, 


Is my peculiar element.* 


At the same time he knows “ the 
great and the little world,” and has the 
manners of “a gentleman,” nay, even 
wants the witch to call him “ Monsieur 
le Baron,” and the easy tact with which 
he manages himself under all circum- 
stances would do honour even to Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand. 

Of a widely different cast is the 
character of Faust, who represents the 
Spirit of Activity and Endeavour. He 
is a man of extraordinary mind, has 
left the common ways of men, and fol- 
lowed his own path. Led on by ardent 
and true desire of knowledge, he has 
dived into all the depths of science, 
and at last arrived at the boundaries of 
human wisdom. But he will not stop 
there, he searches into the mysteries 
of nature, the secrets of creation, and 
here his inquiries are baffled ; at every 


step he finds that his wisdom is but folly, 
that he knows nothing. All his hopes 
have been directed to higher regions ; 
in seeking the way to them he has sa- 
crificed every worldly enjoyment, all 
earthly happiness, and now—standing 
at the entrance of those realms—he 
finds the gates closed upon him; the 
stars, by which he has been steering 
his long laborious course, have faded, 
and he finds himself in the dark ; the 
same active desire agitates his mind, 
but he has no light to guide him on- 
ward, The world has lost its charms 
for him, his strength is wasted away in 
vain, and desolation and despair come 
over him. A few lines of his soliloquy 
in the commencement of the play may 
serve as an illustration, and at the same 
time bear testimony to Mr. Anster's} 
powers as a translator. 


TumE—Night. 
Scene—A high arched narrow Gothic Chamber. 
Faust at his desk, appears restless. 


Faust. “ Alas! I have explored 
“ Philosophy, and law, and medicine, 
“ And over deep divinity have pored, 
“ Studying with ardent and laborious zeal— 
“ And here I am at last, a very fool, 
“ With useless learning cursed, 
“ No wiser than at first ! 


* Upon our editorial honour, Mr. Mephistopheles is a true Whig. 


If he be one of 


the Privy Council we don’t wonder at the Church Spoliation Bill.—A. P. . 

+ All extracts quoted from Mr. Anster’s translation, we have thought proper to 
mark with inverted commas; where we bave found it necessary to alter words or 
passages, our alterations are printed in Italics, 















































“ And now to fee 






































“To magic have 
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In these lines Goethe has not onl 
given us the principal features of Faust's 
character, but also pointed out the side 
from which Mephistopheles will have to 
attack him. 

After such reflections, our hero ap- 
proaches the mysterious volume of 
Nostradamus, and this is the moment 
when Mephistopheles begins to hover 
around him, and invisibly commences 
his agency,—a circumstance which, 
strange to say, has been entirely over- 
looked by all the commentators, not- 
withstanding two distinct passages* in 
the sequel of the play, which leave no 
doubt about it. Faust opens the book, 
and beholds the magic sign of Microcos- 















«“ Hither and thither, 
* Over and under, 
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“ They call me doctor—and T lead 

“ These ten years past, my pupil’s creed, 

“ Winding, by dext’rous words, with ease 

“ Their opinions as I please! 

“ And now to feel, that nothing can be known! 

“ This is a thought that burns into my heart ; 

“IT have been more acute than all those triflers, 

“ Doctors and authors, priests, philosophers ; 

“TI solved each doubt ; paused at no difficulty, 

“ And would not ere a point to Hell or Devil! 
that nothing can be known ; 

“ This drives all comfort from m 

“ Whate’er I knew, or thought 

“ Seems now unmeaning or untrue! 

“ Unhappy, ignorant, and blind, 

“ I cannot hope to teach mankind! 

* Thus robbed of learning’s only pleasure, 

“ Without dominion, rank, or treasure, 

“ Without one joy that earth can give— 

“ What dog such life would deign to live ? 

“ Therefore, with patient toil severe, 
r long applied, 

“ In hopes from spirits’ fi 

“Some certain clue my t 

“ Some truth to others unrevealed, 

“Some mystery from mankind sealed : 

«“ And cease to teach, with shame of heart, 

“ Things of which I know no part ; 

“ And see the secrets of the earth, 

“ The seeds of beings ere their birth— 

“ Thus end at once this vexing fever 

“ Of words, mere words, repeated ever.” 
Sly ge 


* Mephist. in a later scene says, “I should like myself to know such a gentleman, 
would call him Mr. Microcosmus”—and again, in the same scene, “ and yet a certain 
person (meaning Faust) did not drink a certain brown juice (poison) in that night.” 


mind— 
knew, 


ps to hear 


oughts to guide, 






mus, the Spirit of Light. He feels its 
effect, but the spirit himself is of too 
etherial a substance and passes by un- 
seen. More congenial is Wwedieien 
the Spirit of the Earth, who makes his 
appearance in a red flame, but merely 
to mock and to humble the Doctor. 
For as soon as he has recovered from 
his first astonishment, and in his pride 
dares to call himself the spirit’s equal, 
Microcosmus unfolds his entire form, 
and, as Falk will have it, the concen- 
trated essence of earth, and sea, and 
storm, and earthquake, of Newton, 
Mozart, Apelles, lion, tiger, and all 
animate and inanimate beings that the 
earth contains,—and answers— 


“ In the currents of life, in the tempests of motion, 
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“ Wend I and wander— 

“ Birth and the grave— 

«“ A limitless ocean, 

“ Where the restless wave 

“ Undulates ever— 

“ Under and over 

“ Their toiling strife 

“ T mingle and hover, 

“ The spirit of life, 

“ I work at the rustling loom of time* 

“ As [ weave the living mantle of God. 
Faust replies: “ — whose presence circles the wide earth, 
“ How near akin to thine feel I my nature !” 


This affords the spirit a fit ous mortal into dust, and with the 


handle to humble the presumptu- 


words : 


“ Man, thou art like those beings which thy mind 
“ Can image, not like me! 


He disappears, and leaves Faust to 
confusion, and to the humiliating con- 
sciousness of his own weakness and in- 
significance. That this spirit is but 
an agent of Mephistopheles, there can 
be no doubt, but the Tempter is not 
yet satisfied with the produced impres- 
sion, and to complete his disgust sends 
him at this very moment his Famulus, 
that dry book-worm, who is the perfect 
image of a German student of divinity, 
fond of all the drudgery of reading 
without any higher or nobler aim ; his 
sole felicity he finds in his old books 
and parchments; poring over them 
day and night, he scrapes together all 


the knowledge he can, but without any 
real advantage to others, or elevating 
influence upon his own mind. In this 
country, we think we might compare 
him either, as Mr. Anster does, to the 
M.P. for Oldham, lecturing on taste(! ), 
or toa Maynooth student, poor, clown- 
ish, and assuming a certain air of 
gravity and disdain of all pleasures, 
however innocent, which others reason- 
ably allow themselves,—in fact, he is 
the essence of a grammarian. Attired 
in a night-cap and a dressing-gown, 
this fellow enters, with a lamp in his 
hand, and humbly addresses his master : 


“ Forgive me, Sir, but I thought you were declaiming ; 


“ You have been reciting some 


reek play, no doubt, 


“ I wish to improve myself in this same art.— 


«Tis a most useful one. 


I’ve heard it said, 


« An actor might give lessons to a parson. 


What a contrast between the longed- 
for association with lofty spirits, and 
this troublesome flat intruder! Its 
effect upon Faust’s mind cannot be 
doubtful —when after a short dialogue 
of this nature, the Famulus leaves his 
master to his own reflections ; unsatis- 
fied thirst for knowledge, mortified 

ride, the humiliating consciousness of 
infinite distance subsisting between 
those spirits, whom he had fancied 


himself equal to, and the sphere he 
finds himself in, begin to prey upon 
him with increasing violence, and dis- 
gust him with life;—thus he deter- 
mines on putting an end to his exis- 
tence. But the moment the fatal phial 
approaches his lips, the solemn old 
aster-hymn is heard, calling back early 
impressions ; his better feelings are 
awakened, his heart begins to open. 


* Mr. A. has it, “ Hear the murmuring loom of time unawed.” 
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“ Christ is from the grave arisen! 

«« Joy to mortals weak and weary, 

“ Held by earth in thraldom dreary ! 

“ He hath burst the grave’s stern portals ; 
“ He is risen, joy to mortals!” 


Here is offered to Faust what might 
have given peace to his soul, and re- 
conciled him to himself and his fate ;— 
but the impression made by thé glo- 
rious message of the angels, is not 
strong enough to overcome the un- 
hallowed direction of his mind. The 
author on this ground has been accused 
of disregarding Christianity and religion 
altogether,—how absurd! The fact, 
however, is this, Goethe disliked dis- 
cussions and arguments, not only on 
politics, but also on religion,—yet 
whenever he introduces subjects of a 
sacred nature, it is in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt on the mind of a 
reflecting reader respecting the pro- 
found reverence he pays to all that is 
holy. That Mephistopheles sneers at 
religion, and even at the Deity, is in 
the very nature of the Devil’s character, 
but look at the hymns of the Angels 
in the prologue, compare the whole 
Easter-hymn, or even the scene be- 
tween Faust and Margaret, and let any 
one point out there a single trace of 
irreverence. With regard to our hero, 
the poet has given here and there 
some hints scattered through the play 
from which we may collect, that he is 
not an infidel by any means ; he does 
not doubt the great truths of either 
natural or revealed religion, never per- 
mits himself to join in the sneers of 
Mephistopheles, but always speaks 
with a reverential awe of his Creatorand 
of the Saviour. He is a man of kind- 
ly feelings and an affectionate heart, he 
is not animmoral character,—even after 
ruining Margaret and killing her bro- 
ther, he cannot be considered so. Suf- 
fering under the influence of his hellish 
companion, he has sinned, but is not 
wicked ; we pity him, for, as the Lord 
says in the prologue, “ A good man, 
even in his darkest longings, is well 
aware of the right way.” His religion, 
however, wants activity and energy,— 


but of this we shall have to say more 
in our comments on the conclusion of 
the second volume ; we now return to 
his bent of mind, to stir and to search 
into hidden spheres and the mysteries 
of creation. Faust, “more acute than 
all those triflers,” will not be satisfied 
to analyze the plant, to count its leaves 
and bells, to examine its fibres and 
roots, but he wants to. know the 
springs of its growth,—he would be 
able to create the plant himself. The 
an and desire of creation is rooted 
eep in the soul of man; every one 
wants to create, or at least to form 
something or another; the very chil- 
dren are busy in attempts at creating. 
But, how does it happen that most 
people, in this respect, as well as in 
their search for knowledge, and in all 
spiritual endeavours, are early and 
easily satisfied? This the author ex- 
plains by means of the following scene 
before the city-gate, out of which the in- 
habitants of all ages and classes stream 
in various directions to enjoy their 
holiday, it being Easter-Sunday. In 
the different modes, in which they 
attain their object, the finest irony of 
the poet is visible, though perhaps not 
altogether to the eyes of a foreigner. 
Amongst the motley crowd, Faust and 
his Famulus also make their appear- 
ance ; the Doctor is hailed by the 
grateful country-people, who well re- 
member his humane exertions during 
a plague,—but while the rest enjoy 
nature and themselves, Faust envies 
those who are able to find happiness 
in so limited a sphere, and his mind 
turns sad. Wagner’s endeavours to 
soothe his feelings and to raise his de- 
pressed spirits are vain. Faust, on the 
summit of a hill, contemplating the 
evening landscape, gives way to his 
sentiments, and concludes with those 
fine lines : 


Oh! to the spirit’s flight 

How feebly taint the wings of matter are ! 
Still in the bosom is an innate feeling 
That ever onward, upward presses us, 
When over us in blue space lost 

The lark is chanting his thrilling hymn, 
And far beyond pine-clad crag 
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The eagle is floating on outspread wing,* 
And over the vallies and over the lakes 
The crane to his home is hastening. 


Mephistopheles, who has hitherto 
invisibly watched him, now thinks fit to 
approach the Doctor in a visible form, 
in the shape of a black water-dog. 
There is a popular superstition in Ger- 
many, and, we believe, also in this 
country that the devil frequently as- 
sumes the shape of a black dog, an ap- 
pearance which, therefore, at evening 
after sunset, and, especially, at night, 
is deemed of suspicious character ; yet 
Mephistopheles seems to have some 
other reasons why he introduces himself 


exactly in this way. We, however, 


pass over the manner in which they 


make acquaintance—only beg to call 
the attention of our readers to Faust’s 
attempt at translating St. John’s Gospel, 
to the circumstances under which, and 
the state of mind in which it is made 
—facts accounting for its failure—and 
at once proceed to the passage where 
the pact is concluded, which we neces- 
sarily must transcribe at full length. 
Mephistopheles proposes to show the 
world and its pleasures to Faust, on the 
following conditions : 


Meph. “ 1 bind myself to be thy servant here, 
“ To run, and rest not at thy beck and bidding, 
“ And when we meet again in yonder place, 
“ There, in like manner, thou shalt be my servant. 


Faust. “ That 


ler place gives me but small concern ; 


«“ When thou hast first scattered this world to atoms, 
“ There may be others then, for aught I care. 

“ All joys, that I can feel, from this earth flow, 

“ And this sun shines upon my miseries! 

* What may hereafter happen—of these things 

“ [ll hear no more—I do not seek to know 

“If man, in future life, still hates and loves; 

“If in those spheres there be, as well as here, 

“ Like differences of suffering and enjoyment, 

“ Debasement and superiority !” 


. * * 


. “ With feelings, such as these, you well may venture. 
. * * * * 


* 


o * * 


“ I'll give thee things that man hath never seen.” 


Faust. 


“ What cans’t thou give, poor miserable devil ? 


“ Thinks’t thou that man’s proud soul—his struggling thoughts 
“ And high desires—have ever been conceived 


“ By such as thou art? 


Wretch! what cans’t thou give? 


“ But thou hast food which satisfieth not, 
“ And thou hast the red gold, that restless] 


“ And 


“ Like aan glides from the grasping in. 
ay, at which none ever yet hath won, 


“ And beauty, a fair form, that while she leans 





* Wordsworth has introduced this idea in his Excursion Canto 4th. 


«“ The soul ascends 


Towards her native firmament of heaven. 
When the fresh eagle in the month of May 
Up-borne at evening on replenished wing 
This shaded valley leaves,” 
a passage which, if not borrowed from Goethe, exhibits a striking coincidence of 


thought. 
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“ Upon my trusting heart, with winning eyes 
“ Will woo another ; and thou can’st display 
“ High honours, objects of divine ambition, 

“ That, like the meteor, vanish into nothing! 


« Shew me the fruit, that rots, before ’tis gathered, 
“ The trees that ev'ry day are clothed in new green.” 


This last passage has puzzled the 
commentators very much, and hitherto, 
as far as we know, all their attempts 


at explanation have been abortive. The 
whole difficulty is in the two last lines 
—“Shew me the fruit, that rots before 
it is gathered, and the trees that every 
day clothe themselves in new green.” 
The train of ideas is however simply 
this :—Mephistopheles offers his trea- 
sures, and Faust replies, Wretch, what 


are thy treasures? poor, empty perish- 
able things ; but all I want of you is 
to show me “the fruit,” &c. &c. Our 
readers will observe that a fruit whilst 
on the tree is fresh and inviting, but as 
soon as it is taken off, it commences to 
grow stale, till at last it rots, and be- 
comes uneatable and disgusting; the 
meaning of the line therefore is : show 


me the fruit which perishes in its full 
JSreshness and attractiveness—before it 
becomes stale, or, show me the pleasure 


which perishes before we grow tired of it, 
and look upon it as stale The fol- 
following line now contains a sort of 
explanation: show me the trees which 
every day put forth new green, and 
therefore continually please and invite 
the eye with new freshness, Thus the 
meaning of the whole passage is—all 
you have to offer, are vain perishable 
things, which can afford me no real en- 
joyment, nor do I require that of you, 
but give me a perpetual change, cen- 
stantly something new; that is all I 
want you for. That our explanation is 
correct, is quite plain from the dialogue 
that follows : 


Mephist. 1 do not shrink from thy demand—with gifts 
And treasures such as these can I supply thee, 
But, my good friend, the time comes too 
When something dainty will invite us to REPOSE. 


or literally, “ there also will come a 
time when you will wish to enjoy some- 
thing that is good, in REPosE,” and of 
course no longer desire only a constant 
varied show of inviting fruits unat- 
tended by actual enjoyment. We have 
been induced to dwell longer upon this 
passage than we first intended, but as 
this is the very point which Mephisto- 


pheles means to nail him down with, 
we were obliged to enlarge upon it. 
The second part will show this still 
more clearly, and therefore we beg our 
readers will bear in mind the following 
reply of Faust, which none of the 
translators have given to our satisfac- 
tion. We give it literally : 


If ever satisfied I lie down on a lazy-bed, 
Let my career be at an end; 


Canst, ever flatteri 


, thou deceive me, 


That with myeelf I shall be pleased, 


Canst thou 


ude me with enjoyment, 


Let that day be my last! 


Be this our bargain! 


Done! 


Ir BER I TO THE MOMENT SAY, 

O stay! THOU ART so FAIR! 

Then you may throw me into fetters, 
Then willingly I do consent to perish! 
Then may the death-bell peal ! 

Then you are of your service freed,— 
The clock may stand, its hand may drop, 
Then éime is past for me! 


Meph. Consider ’t well, we won't forget it! 
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The rest of the first volume needs 
less explanation, and therefore we shall 
pass hastily over it, but advise’ our 
readers to pay some attention to Me- 
phistopheles’ instruction to the young 
student, whom we shall meet again as 
a “very clever fellow” upon whom the 
“ good counsels” have not been thrown 
away. The Devil’s opinion on the four 
Faculties, certainly is most interesting, 
and its sarcasm and satire has not. es- 
caped even Lord L. Gower. Both 
gentlemen now go on their travels, not 
exactly by the mail, but by steam, 
though not on a railroad. ak 
pheles merely inflates his mantle with 
a little gas, and by this conveyance 
they take Mr. Green’s road through the 
air. Their first excursion is to a carouse 
in Auerbach’s cellar, a celebrated wine 
vault at Leipzig, to which the “ Shades” 
of Dublin with their genteel cary 
are a mere nothing. This bout, how- 


ever, is so little to Faust’s taste, that 
his cloven-footed companion has all the 
fun to himself. Their next trip is to 
the witch’s kitchen, where Faust first 
is-disgusted with the insipid chat of the 
cat-apes, a species of long-tailed mon- 
kies, till at last the old ty 


herself 
arrives and treats him with a little cor- 
dial of her own manufacture, by means 
of which he and his appetites are in- 
stantly restored to the full vigour and 
keenness of youth.* 

This is done to prepare him for the 
following scene, in which he meets 
Margaret who is destined by Mephis- 
topheles to be the victim of Faust’s 
passions which the witch’s draught has 
contributed to excite. This character 
—certainly one of Goethe’s finest crea- 
tions—is of that simple, pure beauty, 
which is its own interpreter. We feel 
for her the moment Faust with his sa- 
tanic companion draws near her; she 
attracts us in the first garden-scene— 
we love her at the spinning-wheel—we 
admire her in the second garden-scene ; 
and when at last her ruin is accom- 
plished, it is so much under the influ- 
ence of the dark powers of Mephisto- 
pheles, and all the circumstances con- 
nected with her and Faust are such, 
that we cannot bring ourselves to re- 
proach her, but are affected by the 
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deepest sympathy, and hardly know 
whom we are to pity most, Faust or 
her. But even ater her fall, she has 
a strong hold which will not let her 
sink—a powerful anchor, which will 
not betray her trust, and must, we feel 
certain, secure her ultimate salvation. 
From the beginning to the end she is 
represented as a religious girl. The first 
time Faust accosts her, she comes from 
church and,as Mephistopheles says, from 
confessing her innocence. Her dialogue 
with Faust, on the subject of his faith, 
shows how firmly she believes. After 
her ruin the deep emotion of her 
prayer to the Virgin, the Mother of 
Sorrows—inimitable as it is, shows that 
she is a sinner, but, certainly a most 
penitent one—and in the end, in the 
agony of her distracted mind, her 
last words contain the most fervent 
prayer, so that, even if it was not an- 
nounced by “a voice from above,” we 
would, in spite of Mephistopheles’ am- 
biguous expression, have no doubt as 
to her being saved. 

After having seduced the girl he 
loved, Faust, led on by his satanic 
companion, kills her brother ; but this 
murder is committed under such cir- 
cumstances, that our commiseration 
hardly would allow us to pronounce 
him guilty ; all feelings towards him 
are however overmastered by the de- 
testation, which causes the blood to 
freeze in our veins at the cold, fiend- 
like malice with which Mephistopheles 
manages the affair. To escape from 
the police, or rather, we think, to 
drown the rising tortures of his con- 
science, he is now hurried to the 
Blooksberg to celebrate the orgies of 
the famous Walpurgis-night, the great 
May-feast of demons and witches. 
Here every inch is haunted ground, 
not only to the doctor, but also to us ; 
under every face we meet, there lurks 
a character whom we have already met 
somewhere before ;—in every saying 
there is a covered satire, a hidden sar- 
castic allusion to some one of our co- 
temporary “ wizards.” We are seized 
by a whirlwind, and wheel with Faust, 
the ignis fatuus, the witches, and the 
procktophantasmist in the wildest dance 
over unrooted trees and rocks, over 


* We have been applied to by several of our friends to let them into the secret, 
where this old dame lives, but we are determined not to gratify their inquisitive 
curiosity, especially as we intend shortly to take a dram there ourselves. 
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chasms and precipices, till at last we 
grow so completely bewildered, that 
we quite forget the unhappy Margaret, 
till we meet with a form that somewhat 
resembles her, and then we ask what 
has become of her? Poor unhappy 
girl! The sleeping draught was poison 
brewed by Mephistopheles—her mo- 
ther is killed—her child she has drowned 
in despair—she is in prison—the execu- 
tioner is whetting his axe. Gloomier 
than “the gloomy day” is Faust’s soul : 
he now learns the fate of the unhappy 


The Second Part of Faust. 
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girl which Mephistopheles hitherto has 
concealed from him. Remorse and 
despair mingle with disgust and rage 
against his base, treacherous companion; 
but he will, at least, save her from the 
death that is preparing for her. Aided 
by witchcraft, he enters the prison ; she 
knows him not, her reason has left her; 
when at last she half recognizes him, 
her distracted mind drives him to de- 
spair—he entreats her to follow him, 
but to no purpose : and at last appears 


Mephistopheles (at the door.) 


“ Away, or you are lost ; 


“ This trembling and delay and idle chattering, 
“ Will be your ruin; hence or you are lost ; 
“ My horses shiver in the chilling breeze 


“ Of the gray morning. 


Margaret. 


“ What shape is that which rises from the earth? 


“Tis he, ’tis he! oh send him from this place ; 


“ What wants he here? 


Oh, what can bring him here?” 


“ Why does he tread on consecrated ground? 


“ He comes for me. 
Faust. 


Margaret. 


“ Oh, thou shalt live, my love! 


“Upon the judgment-throne of God I call ; 


* On God I call in humble supplication. 


Mephistopheles (to Faust.) 
“Come, or I leave thee here to share her fate. 


Margaret. 


“ Father of Heaven, have mercy on thy child! 


“Ye angels, holy hosts, keep watch around me. 
“ Henry, I grieve to think upon thy doom! 


Meph. “ She is judged. 
Voice from above, “ She is saved. 


Meph. to Faust. “ Along with me! 


A voice (from within dying away.) “Henry! Henry! 


Here closes the first part. Faust 
has now, as we have seen, been hur- 
ried from one sensual pleasure to ano- 
ther, has been urged on to commit two 
horrible crimes ; but with all that Me- 
phistopheles has gained nothing as yet, 
indeed he must have become convinced 
— if the Denier can be so—that these 


low sensualities and even a Walpurgis- 
night are not capable of ensnaring 
Faust ; if not, and we suspect so, the 
whole is but a well-planned scheme to 
prepare him by the “little world” of 
this volume for the “great world” in 
the next.* Faust himself has all along 
strictly verified the words of the Lord 








* Faust. Whither are we to go now? 


world, 


Meph. Whither you please. We shall see the little, and afterwards the great 
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in the prologue, that “a good man’ in 
his darkest longings is well aware of 
the right path ,”. nay we are almost in- 
clined to think him improved; his.asso- 
ciation with Mephistopheles, certainly 
has not lowered his noble feelings, and 
the deeper insight which he has gained 
into nature, has had a rather salutary 
effect upon him, and at the same time 
increased his abhorrence and disgust 
with his companion ; but we shall spare 
our remarks for the conclusion, and 
now proceed to the second volume. 
After the horrors of the last scenes, 
Faust with his feeling heart, must besup- 
posed to be ina dreadful state of mental 
agony and bodily weariness. The ruin 
and the horrible end of Margaret—his 
beloved Margaret, the murder of her 


First 


Lovely scenery. 
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brother, utter disgust with his demo-~ 
niac ally, must again awaken the sharp- 
est feeling of all his other miseries. 
This, however, would be little suited 
to Mephistopheles’ plans, and there- 
fore the past must be expunged from 
his memory. How this is done, our 
readers will see by the opening scene 
of the second part, which we give at 
full length in a sort of translation, 
which we honestly confess, we are far 
from being satisfied with ; if it has any 
merit at all, it must be derived from 
our anxious endeavours to render 
Goethe's words into English as literally 
as possible ; to imitate his melodious 
language and graceful elegance is far 
beyond our powers. 


Act. 


Faust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, restless, endeavour- 


ing to sleep—Twilight—a circle of spirits floating, graceful little forms. 
Ariel. 

(Song accompanied by Aolian harps) 
When the vernal rain of blossoms 
Sinks down floating over all, 

When the rich fields’ verdant blessing 
Smiles upon all sons of earth, 

Little fays, in spirit-might, 

Hasten where they may bring aid ; 
Be he holy, be he wicked— 

For th’ unhappy man they grieve. 


In airy circles hovering o’er this head, 


Be here, ye noble Elves! 
The awful struggle of the 


eve art display’d! 


eart appease, 


Avert the bitter arrows of remorse, 

And gently of past horrors ease his breast. 

Four are the pauses of nocturnal time ; 

Now without tarrying fill them kindly up! 

First lay his head upon the cooling pillow, 

Then bathe him in the dew from Lethe’s stream ; 
Relaxed are soon his cramp-benumbed limbs, 
When fresh’ning rest renews him for the day. 
Cheerily fulfil elves’ fairest duty, 

And give him back again to hallowed light! 


Chorus. 


(One, two, and many, alternately and together.) 


When the tepid breezes swell 
Round the green-embroidered plain, 
Fragrant sweetness, misty veils 
Twilight in her train brings down. 
Soft she whispers placid peace, 
Rocks the heart to childlike rest, 
While to his o’erwearied eyes 

Close the portals of the day. 
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Night already has sunk down, 
Hallowed star is joined to star ; 
Greater lights and smaller sparks 
Glitter near and glance afar; 
Glitter mirror’d in the lake, 
Glance on high thro’ azure night ; 
Of deepest rest the bliss to seal 
Luna’s brightest splendour reigns. 






Now extinguished are the hours ; 
Disappeared have pain and joy ; 
Blissful foretaste! health approaches ! 
Gladsome trust the day’s new aspect— 
Vallies green and colies hills 
Thicken into shady bowers, 

And in whispering silver waves 
Tow’rds the harvest streams the grain. 






Wish thy wishes to attain, 
Yonder orient lustre mark! 

Lightly only art thou bound, 

Sleep’s a shell, so cast it from thee! 

Pause not, bravely venture onward 

When the crowd resolveless strays, 

The noble spirit all things can achieve, 
Who clearly sees, and instant grasps in act. 


(A tremendous noise announces the approach of the sun.) 


Ariel. Harken! Hark! the storm of hours! 
Sounding to the spirit’s ears, 
Now the new day takes his birth. 
Mountain-gates are creaking, clashing, 
Pheebus’ wheels come rolling, rattling; 
What a din the light us brings! 
Trumpets sounding, bugles clanging, 
Eyes are dazzled, ears are stunned! 

ee what fairies may not hear, 

Slip into the flowers’ bells, 
Deeper, deeper, seeking stillness 
In the rocks, beneath the leaves,— 
Let it strike, its rays are deafening. 


( Disappear.) 


Faust. Life’s pulses beat again with freshening quickness 

Mildly to greet the young etherial dawn, 

Thou too, O earth, know’st nature’s faithful care, 

And breathest new refreshed below my feet ; 

Encircling me already with delight, 

Thou wak’st within me vigorous resolve 

To strive for ever unremittingly, 

Onward to being’s most exalted sphere.— 

In dawning gleam now lies the world disclosed, 
The wood resounds with thousand-voicéd life, 
Within,—without the vale, mist-wreaths are moving ; 
But clearness sinks from heaven into the depths, 
And boughs and branches, in fresh life, sprout forth 
From fragrant chasms where they have slept immersed ; 
And changing tints successive dye the ground 
Where leaf and blossom drip with trembling pearls ; 
The scene around me grows a Paradise. 
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Now raise thy eyes !—the mountains’ giant-peaks 
Announce already the most solemn hour ; 
They early may enjoy th’ eternal light 
Which later here descends to our abodes. 
Now on the Alpine meads in greenness sunk, 
Is shed new brilliance and distinctness new, 
And downward, step by step, his beams advance ;— 
He cometh forth !—and oh! already dazzled 
I turn away with agonizéd eyes. 


—Thus too it is, when longing hope at last 
Its highest wish confiding = approached, 

And finds fulfilment’s winged gates thrown wide, 
Behold! from those eternal halls of brightness 
Excess of flame breaks forth—we stand confounded— 
The torch of life we wished to light,—but now 

A sea of fire involves us—limitless |— 

Is’t love ?—or hate ? that glowing winds around us 
Alternating with pains and joys immense, 

Till back to earth we turn our eyes, and long 

To hide us in the veil of earliest youth.— 


Then let the sun behind me be enthroned ;~ 
The cataract that thunders through the cliffs, 
I gaze upon with transport ever-growing. 
From fall to fall the torrent rushes down, 
In thousand, thousand streams its flood diffusing, 
And hurling foam on foam, up to the skies. 
But lo! how glorious from this storm arising 
Expands its arch the variegated bow’s* 
Changeful stability, that now so bright, 
So sharply marked, now into air dissolving, 
Diffuses Seseah cooling showers around. 
Ponder thereon, and see with vision clear, 
This many-dyed reflection shows us—Life ! 


The last two lines evidently contain 
an allusion to the sequel of the play. 
Mephistopheles now takes his fellow. 
traveller to see “the great world,” and 
introduces him to no less a place than 
the Imperial Court, where the next 
scene is laid. The State-council in the 
throne-room are awaiting the Emperor 
—trumpets sound—courtiers of all 
ranks enter, splendidly dressed, and 
His Majesty mounts the throne. This 
Emperor certainly is a German Emperor 
of Faust’s time, but what particular 


Ceesar can be meant we are at a loss 
to divine ; and Goethe himself certainly 
would laugh in his sleeve, “ had he not, 
long since, given over laughing,’"—if 
we were to attempt a Yankee, “I 
uess.” But no matter—he is The 
mperor, and moreover, if we are not 
mistaken, represents the Man of the 
World. The Astrologer’s station is on 
his right, but perceiving the place at 
his left unoccupied, His Majesty im- 
mediately addresses his subjects :— 


* To those of our readers who have been at Schaffhausen, and beheld the falls of 


the Rhine from the scaffold built into the cataract on the foot of the hill of Castle 
Laufen—this image will not appear strange. If a dry powdery mass is thrown down 
from an eminence, the dust, into which it is broken when it reaches the bottom, will 
rebound in proportion to the height and violence of the fall. Water does precisely 
the same, and rises dispersed into the smallest particles, which, at sunshine, and even 
at moonlight, produce a perfect rainbow. 
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I greet my faithful lieges dear, 

From near and far assembled here ; 
The Sage beside me standing I behold, 
But where the Foo/, I am not told. 


This gentleman, it appears, has 
been carried out “ drunk,” probably by 
some contrivance of Mephistopheles 
who immediately steps forward in his 
place, kneels down on the steps of the 
throne, and proposes a riddle to his 
Majesty. Riddles, however, he is told, 


are for the Council, not for the Mo- 
narch who only wants a fool, and, the 
place being vacant, the Devil is at once 
installed into office. The Emperor is 


but little inclined to trouble himself 
with state affairs, but as his Ministers 
say it must be so, he opens the séance. 
The Chancellor complains like a Secre- 
tary for Ireland, of the opposition and 
open defiance offered to the law. The 
Secretary at’ War gives a sad account 
of the want of discipline in the army, 
and his hirelings seem.to be very much 
like Dom Pedro's Tothill-fields gentry, 
for says he— 


The mercenary grows impatient, 
Tumultuously demands his pay,* 
And—did we owe him nothing more— 
To-morrow he would run away. 


Next comes the Right Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that he has his complaints in as good 


—and his finances in as bad a state as 
my lord Althorp,’ we give our war- 
rant. 


Who may upon his allies count? 

The subsidies which they have promised, 
Pipe-water like—they don’t come in. 

Ah Sire! and, in thy wide domains, 

With whom does property now rest ? 
Where’er I look, a new man keeps the house, 
And independent he will live ; 

But we must silently look on: 

So many rights we’ve yielded up, 

That now to nothing we a right can claim! 
And parties too, as they are called, 


None now-a-days can reckon on. 
* * * 


* * * 


Each scratches, scrapes and gathers, 
And nothing fills our empty coffers. 


Indeed the “nervi rerum gerenda- 
rum” seem to be very scarce in all de- 
partments, but his Imperial Majesty’s 
cooks and butlers do not trouble their 
heads about such trifles, waste more 
than ever, and leave the unfortunate 
Marshal of the Household to join in 
the general lamentation, The Emperor 


sadly puzzled, considers a little, then 
turns to his new fool and asks whether 
he too has not his complaints. To the 
general astonishment Mephistopheles 
answers in the negative, and expresses 
his surprise, that amidst so much pomp 
and splendour anything should be 
wanting ; “ however,” says he— 


Where is the place that’s free from all complaint, 
Each has his wants, but here the cash is needed. 


True, from this floor you cannot 


ther it, 


Yet wisdom knows to raise what deepest lies. 
In mountain veins and under mouldering walls 


* Sartorius et Crew. 
Vox. I. 
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There’s gold uncoined and coined in plenty stored, 
And if you ask, who is to bring it out ? 
Of gifted man the nature and the mind. 


Nature and mind,—thus one speaks not to Christians ; 
Therefore we fix the stake for Atheists, 

Because such words are highly dangerous. 

Nature is naught but sin, and mind is Devil, 

And both these fostering hatch between them Doubt 
Their child, that vile deformed hermaphodite. 

Not so with us ; ¢wo races only have 

Sprung up in these our Emp’ror’s ancient realms, 
And they with dignity support his throne. 

These worthies are the Priests aud Nobles, 

Most firmly they withstand all roaring tempests, 
And take the Church and State for their reward. 
The vulgar spirit of perverted minds 

’Gainst them in daring opposition rises : 

It is the heretics, the sorcerers, 

Vile wretches ruining both town and country. 

Those you want now with jests and impudence 

To smuggle into these exalted circles. 

In a corrupted heart you do rejoice, 

For, near relations are they to the fool. 


Hereby I know the dearned gentleman ! 

What you don’t touch, is miles away from you ; 
What you don’t grasp, is wanting altogether ; 
What you don’t reckon, think you, is not true ; 
What you don’t weigh, that has no weight for you ; 
What you don’t coin, that, say you, cannot pass. 


Mephistopheles. 


Emperor. All this, Sir fool, will not supply our wants ; 
What wouldst thou with thy Lenten-sermon here ? 
Enough of this eternal how aud if! 
Money we want, well then procure it now. 


Fool Mephistopheles is by no means 
posed by this demand, but immediately 
developes his plan. During foreign 
inroads and wars, he says, in old times 
immense treasures have been buried in 
the ground, where they lie still; the 
ground is the Emperor's, ergo these 
riches unquestionably are his too, and 
he has a right to “ make them rise from 
the dead.” These arguments draw 
forth several keen remarks from the 
dignitaries of the state; the astrologer 
im very Delphic language, approves of 
the plan, and the Emperor at last de- 


clares himself ready to lay aside his 
sceptre and sword, and immediately 
to make the earth give back this Tan- 
talian wealth, if, what the fool says, be 
true, or, if not, to send him to—hell. 
The astrologer, however, proposes, 
that they should first enjoy the pleasures 
of the carnival, and then merrily — 
the work. This perfectly coincides 
with the imperial taste and wish ; trum- 
pets sound, and exeunt omnes, save 
Mephistopheles, who concludes the 
scene with a sneer : 


How duck and merit link together, 

The fools are never thinking of; 

And if they had the sage’s stone, 

*T would be the stone without the sage. 


Now follows a mask, got up by 
Faust for the amusement of the Em- 


peror. Mummeries, in general, present 
gay: and frolicsome. scenes, but this 
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masquerade is the most irregular and 
extravagant, yet also the most pleasing 
we ever witnessed. But, as in every 
assembly of this kind, no person should 
appear without supporting some char- 
acter, however hidden and disguised, 
Goethe has taken care that this regu- 
lation should be in full force at these 
Imperial Almacks. Flower-girls, Olive- 
branches, Flower-wreaths, Rosebuds, 
Gardeners, Mother and Daughter, Fish- 
ermen, Bird-catchers, W ood-hewers, Po- 
licinelli, Parasites, a Drunkard, Poets of 
different sorts, the Graces, the Parcae, 
the Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence, Zoilo- 
thersites, Plutus with his Charioteer-boy, 
Babbling Women, A varice, Pan, Fauns, 
Satyrs, Gnomes, Giants, &c., all vie with 
an other, in most beautiful verses, to 
excite our curiosity to the question, 
who are they ?—Nay, they even give 
us now and then, a friendly nod, as if 
they were old acquaintances—and the 
more we look at their figures and ges- 
tures, the longer we listen to their 
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The Herald. 
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speeches, the more convinced we be- 
come, that “we have known them be- 
fore,” till at last we discover them in 
their disguise, and shake hands with 
them. Many of those friends are, 
however, of such a sylph-like nature, 
that we must gather up all our activity 
to catch them. These allegories are, 
at the same time, richly interwoven 
with satire, which makes the masks the 
more interesting. To attempt, how- 
ever, any thing like an analysis of this 
long scene, (37 pages) would be far 
beyond the limits of a periodical ; we, 
therefore, content ourselves with giving 
merely its commencement, and hope 
our readers will recognize the flower- 
girls, especially as they give the hint 
themselves, 

(The stage changes into an extensive 
saloon, with side-apartments, decorated 
for a masquerade ; and the different 
groups are ushered in by the herald, 
who opens the scene.) 


Think not that you’re in German territories 
Of Devils,—Fools,—and Spectre-dances ; 
A cheerful feast is waiting you ; 

Our Lord has on his march to Rome, 

For his advantage and your pleasure, 

The lofty Alpine tops surmounted, 

And gained himself a lovely realm ; 


The Emperor, to holy toe 


First kneeling, craved the right to power, 


And when he went to fetch 


is crown, 


He brought with him this cap of ours. 
Now we are all and each new-born, 
And ev'ry man of world and tact 
Pleased pulls it over head and ears. 
A mad-brain’d fool it shows him forth, 
But under it he’s wise with cunning.— 
I see already, how the crowd 
Here wavering part, there trusting pair ; 
On pressing Chorus follows Chorus. 
So come and go with cheerful step ! 
For with its hundred thousand farces 
The world continues, after all, 


Naught but a single big-sized fool. 
Flower- Girls. 


(Song, accompanied by Mandolins.) 
From the pleasant vallies yonder, 
With the Emperor come we, 
To the regions where we wander 
Bringing our own Italy. 


Glistening o’er our dusky tresses 
Are roses from no common bowers, 
Silken threads and silver-laces 


Blossom into mimic flowers. 
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Our is a delightful duty, 
Waking at our touch appear 





Buds of more than Nature’s beauty, 
Flowers that blossom through the year. 


Fragments of all colours blended, 


Intertwined with hap 
Worthless each—yet al 
Winning the surrendered heart. 


Sylphlike in our shape and stature, 
Graceful—gay as our own flowers— 


= art, 


how splendid ! 


Women we—our Art is Nature— 


The music of these verses, in the 
original, is so delightful, that we almost 
fancy we see this group of lovely Italian 
girls dancing before us with all the fas- 
cinating grace of Taglioni. The Em- 
peror at last makes his appearance, as 
the Great Pan, (ro ray) surrounded by 
Fauns, Satyrs,and Nymphs,and receives 
a deputation of the Gnomes, who offer 
the treasures of their mountaigs. The 
whole breaks up with a general blaze 
involving the Great Pan and his at- 
tendants. Faust, as Plutus, in the end 
appeases those magic flames with his 
staff, and the scene closes. 

The next scene is in a pleasure- 
garden of the Emperors, where the 
court, ladies and gentlemen, are as- 
sembled. Faust and Mephistopheles 
kneel before the Emperor, who is de- 
lighted with the mask, and thanks 


Beauty—Nature—Art are ours ! 





Let it be known to all whom it concerns, 


Faust for the entertainment which has 
given him so much. pleasure. His 
eulogies are suddenly interrupted by 
the Marshal of the Household, the 
Commander-in-chief, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, breath- 
less, enter one after another with the 
joyful tidings, that they suddenly have 
been relieved from all their embarras- 
ments. This agreeable change has 
been wrought by the creation of an odd 
sort of paper money, bills, promising 
payment in the name of His Majesty, 
as soon as the hidden treasures in- 
dicated by Mephistopheles shall have 
been brought to light from their con- 
cealment. As these notes are not 
likely to find their way to England, 
we beg to furnish our readers with a 
true copy of the one produced by the 
Imperial Chancellor. 


This paper here is worth a thousand crowns ; 
As their security and safest pledge a countless wealth 


Lies hidden, burried in the 


mp’ror’s lands, 


And care is taken that the precious store 


These bills do not fail to have the 
most wonderful effects upon the people, 
who are almost maddened with delight. 
The butchers, bakers, publicans, and 


even tailors, drink the Imperial health 
in brimful goblets, and the country re- 
presents one great scene of mirth and 
joy. Mephistopheles, in his usual 
caustic way, immediately comments 
upon the convenience and merits of 
such slips of paper; but the Monarch 
himself, pleased by this unexpected 
accession of a wealth, as endless as 
imagination, hastens to bestow favours 
upon his courtiers, on condition of their 
stating what use they mean to make of 


Immediately be raised as compensation. 


their respective portions. This draws . 
forth some humour in their replies 
which are full of satire and irony. 

The next scene is in a dark gallery, 
whither Faust has drawn Mephis- 
topheles, to obtain from him the means 
of exhibiting “ Helen and Paris” before 
the Emperor to whom he is pledged 
to produce both in distinct forms. 
Mephistopheles, at first, raises some 
difficulties, and declares he has nothing 
to do with the pega they have a 
hell of their own. There is however, 


he says, one way of attaining his ob- 
ject, by descending to the Mothers— 
Goddesses 
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« Enthroned in lofty solitude, 
Where neither space nor time is found.” 


To guide him on his vy to their 
mysteriousabode, Mephistopheles gives 
him a key of peculiar magic powers, 
and informs him, that he will find them 
in the deepest abyss by the light of a 
glowing tripod. The danger is great, 
but by. promptly following Mephis- 
topheles’ directions he will succeed in 
evoking the lady with her paramour. 
Faust first shudders on hearing the 
name of “the Mothers,” then takes 
heart to venture on the dangerous 
journey, and, assuming a commanding 
attitude, he stamps the “ground and 
sinks away, whilst Mephistopheles ex- 
presses his doubts whether he ever will 


palace where the Emperor, Princes, 
and Courtiers are anxiously waiting 
for the terre En attendant, the 
allant Devil cares a blonde beauty of 
reckles, a brunette of a lame foot, and 
a third lady is obliged to him for a 
charcoal philtre, which is to bring her 
faithless lover back to his duty. Mean- 
while the lights have become dim, the 
court adjourns to the knightly hall, 
where preparations have been made 
for Faust’s exhibition. The astrologer 
mounts the proscenium, and Mephis- 
topheles takes his station in the promp- 
ter’s box. Faust at last rises on the 
other side of the proscenium, and his 


return. 
Next we find Mephistopheles in the 
brilliantly illuminated saloons of the 


appearance is thus announced by the 
astrologer :— 


In priestly robe and wreath a man of wonder, 
Who now achieves what fearless he began ! 

A tripod rises with him from the dee 

That sweetly breathes of myrrh and frankincense. 
Now he prepares to bless his work sublime, 

And stars propitious point his future way. 


Faust (with solemn grandeur.) 


To you I call, ye Mothers! who enthroned 
In boundless space, dwell still in solitude— 
Yet social. Around your heads are floating 
The forms of life, tho’ moving, without life. 
Whatever was once, in its fullest lustre, 

It moveth there, for it will be eternal. 

And ye distribute it, all-ruling Powers ! 

To Day’s bright canopy, to Night’s dark vaults. 
One part the lovely dance of life is whirling— 
The bold Magician searches-out the rest, 

And fearlessly in rich display exhibits 

The wondrous prize that each is longing for. 


Astrologer. Hardly the glowing key does touch the censer, 
When instantly a thick mist veils the space ; 

It glides in softly, undulates like clouds, 
Dilated—clasped—contracted—parted—paired. 


And now behold a spirit’s master-piece ! 
Their walk makes music as they move along, 
From airy tunes flows an ideal charm, 

And whilst they march, all grows a melody ; 
The column-shaft, the very triglyph thrills, 
Aye—I believe that all the ¢emple sings. 

The vapours lower, and from the subtle gauze 
A beauteous youth steps forth to music’s time. 
Hére ends my office—name him need I not, 
For who would fail to know the lov’ly Paris. 
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First Lady. Oh! what a splendour of youth’s budding strength ! 
Second Lady. Fresh like an apricot, and full of juice! 
Third Lady. The delicately traced sweet swelling lips ! 
Fourth Lady. Fain wouldst thou sip, I ween, at such a goblet ? 


Fifth Lady. He’s very handsome, though not elegant. 
Sixth Lady. He well might be a little more adroit. 


First Knight. The shepherd-fellow I can trace throughout, 
But nothing of the Prince or courtly bearing. 


Second Knight. Ho! well! half-naked he looks smart enough, 
But we should wait to see him first in armour. 


Lady. He seats himself,—how softly pleasingly ! 
Knight. You fain would take a fancy to his lap ? 
Another Lady. He bends his arm so graceful o’er his head. 
Chamberlain. What boorishness! that’s not to be allowed ! 
Lady. Ye gentlemen must carp at ev'ry thing. 
Chamberlain. To stretch himself before His Majesty ! 
Lady. He only acts, and thinks he’s quite alone. 
Chamberlain. The play itself should here be comme il faut. 
Lady. Sleep softly overcomes the lovely youth. , 
Chamberlain. He soon will snore—no more than natural. 
Young Lady (transported) 
What scent is sweetly mingling with the air, 
That to my deepest heart so fresh’ning sinks. 


An old one. In truth, a breath deep penetrates my soul,— 
It comes from him. 


The oldest. It is the bloom of growth 
That, like Ambrosia, in the youth prepared, 
Is atmospherically shed around. 


HELEN (coming forth.)— 
Meph. There she is then! for this one I have peace ; 
She’s pretty, true! but suits my fancy not. 


Astrologer. This once, there’s nothing more for me to do, 
I must confess it as a gentleman. 
The fair one comes, oh! had I tongues of fire !— 
Since ever, much of beauty has been sung— 
On whom she smiles, he’s raised beyond his being, 
Who calls her all his own, he were too blest. 
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Faust. Have I still eyes ? Is beauty’s fount poured out 
In fullest streams before my inmost soul ? 
My walk, with terrors fraught, brings blissfullest gain. 
How worthless was, how undisclosed the world ! 
What 1s it now since my initiation ? 
Now first worth longing for,—true,—solid,—lasting !|— 
Strait may the breath of life abandon me, 
If e’er from thee my being grows estranged, 
The lovely form that once transported me,* 
And bless’d me in the magic mirror’s guile, 
Was but a frothy portrait of such beauty. 
To thee, to thee I offer each emotion 
Of all my strength, and all my deepest passion, 
To thee desire, love—adoration—madness. 


Mephistopheles (from the Prompter’s box.) 
The deuce! collect yourself, and mind your part. 


An old Lady. She's tall,—well formed, only the head too small, 
A younger one. Look at her foot! it could not be more clumsy. 


Diplomatist. Princesses of this kind have I beheld,— 
From head to foot I think her beautiful. 


Courtier. With shy and gentle step she nears the sleeper. 
Lady. How ugly seen near youthful purity ! 
Poet. Her beauty sheds a lustre over him. 
Lady. Endymion’s and Luna’s perfect picture ! 
Poet. Quite right ; the Goddess seemeth to descend, 
She’s leaning over him to drink his breath ; 
Blest youth !—a kiss !—the measure now is full. 
Duenna. So publicly! that’s really too bad! 
Faust. A fearful favour to the youth ! 


Mephistopheles. Hush! silence !— 
Why can’t you let the phantom have its way. 


Courtier. She steals away, light-footed ;—now he wakes ! 
Lady. Again she looks around! I thought as much. 

Courtier. He seems amazed! he wonders at the scene. 
Lady. To her it is no wonder what she sees. 

Courtier. With dignity she turns around to him. 
Lady. Oh! I perceive she’s giving him a Jesson ; 


In cases of that-sort all men are dull— 
Perhaps he fancies too, that he’s the first. 





* See Vol I. the scene in the witch’s kitchen. 
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Knight. Don’t slander her! Majestic! elegant! 
Lady. The Courtesan! that’s vulgar really. 
Page. Indeed, I'd like full well to take his place! 
Courtier. Who could escape from such enticing toil ? 


Lady. The jewel, faith, has passed through many hands, 
The gilding too is tolerably. worn, 


Another, From ten years old she’s been a good-for-nothing ! 


Knight. Each takes the best that chance may offer him! 
I'd cling to such a lovely residue. 


A Man of Learning. I see her plainly ; yet I’m free to own, 
It’s doubtful whether she the right one be. 
Her presence easily leads the eyes astray, 
I hold, before all things, to what is written, 
There then I read, that, in particular, 
She greatly charmed the gray-beards all of Troy ; 
And as it seems to me, that quite agrees, 
I am not young, and yet I’m charmed with her. 


Astrologer. No longer boy,—a hero, manly, bold, 
He embraces her who hardly can resist. 
With vig’rous arm he raises her on high— 
T’elope with her perhaps? 


Faust (to the image of Paris.) 
Thou insolent! 
Thou dar’st! thou hear’st not! hold, that is too much! 


Mephistopheles. And yet, that ghost-farce all you make yourself. 


Astrologer. But one word more! since I have seen the whole, 
I call the piece the Rape of Helena. 


Faust, What rape! am I for nothing at this place ? 
Is not that very key still in my hand, 
That through the horrors.of deep solitudes 
Has hither guided me to steady ground? 
Here do I stand ; here is reality! 
From hence the spirit may with spirits combat, 
And for himself the double-realm prepare. 
Far as she was , how can she nearer be, 
I rescue her, and she is doubly mine. 
On then!—and ye, ye mothers!. must comply !— 
Who once has known her, dare not part from her. 


Astrologer. What art thou doing, Faust?—With violence 
He seizes her, the form’s already troubled.— 
What now! The key he turns towards the youth,— 
He touches him!—Woe! woe to us!—Now! now! 


(Explosion. Faust lies on the ground. The spirits vanish into vapour.) 


















Song. 


Meph. (who takes Faust on his shoulders,) 
There now it is! with fools one’s self to burden 


Here the first act closes. We thought 
it necessary to give the greater part 
of its last scene, not merely on account 
of the humour in the remarks made 
upon Paris and Helen by the different 
characters, but es ecially because it 
contains Faust’s first meeting with 
Helen, who takes a prominent part in 
the sequel of the play. It is she, the re- 
presentative of Beauty, who works his 
purification, and therefore some atten- 
tion should be paid to the circum- 
stances under which he beholds her 
Jirst in the magic mirror (see the witch 
scene in vol. 1,) and now, as summoned 
from those regions, where, beyond all 
space and time, every thing dwells that 








Alligat.” 


Will even bring the devil to disgrace. 


(Darkness—tumult.) 


SONG. 


* Perdurat non empta fides, nec pectora merces 


When the warm tide of passion is chill’d round the heart, 
And the flow’rs of life’s morning decay ; 


is eternal. 


It is not less characteristic, 
that notwithstanding the dim and im- 
perfect light, the “ clair-obscure,” in 
which he beholds her on the stage, the 
inherent rays of beauty pierce his 


heart’s core. Enraptured he sees the 
world change its aspect, and feels he 
cannot exist without her; henceforth 
his whole energy has only one direc- 
tion, that of following the trace of 
Helen. How different is the impres- 
sion made upon Mephistopheles! She 
is pretty, but “does not suit his taste ;” 
for we have already said, he is blind to 
all that is beautiful, and thus do not 
wonder at his calling Faust a fool to 
fall in love with a spectre. 


CLavupIAN. 


When the sunshine of youth, as our pleasures depart, 
Is fast fading in darkness away. 


When loveless and cold the dull moments now glide, 
Which to transport and love we once gave ; 

And each feeling that ruffles the dark sluggish tide, 
Will but drift us more fast to the grave. 


Oh! then let one feeling, when others have flown, 
Shed a beam o’er my fast freezing heart ; 

Let friendship still warm my chill bosom and lone, 
Nor leave me when joy must depart. 


Yes, friend of my youth, the fond wish shall be mine, 
On thy bosom to heave my last sigh ; 
*T will cheer me to think, when in death I recline, 


I shall live in thy heart though I die. 
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Le Dragon Rouge. 


[ Oct. 


LE DRAGON ROUGE. 


Tn days of old, when Edward Long- 
shanks* ruled this realm, the communi- 
cation between England and the Con- 
tinent was chiefly maintained by a 
small galley, plying weekly between 
Dover and Calais ; it was called “ Le 
Dragon Rouge,” from an indescribable 
figure carved upon its bow, and was 
navigated by a surly Fleming, named 
Gilles Vandergueht, who generally 
made it a point to quarrel with every 
one of his passengers, in the course of 
the brief voyage. 

Dover was, at the period I have 
mentioned, but a petty village; a few 
oldfashioned houses, some groups of 
fishermen’s cottages huddled irregular] 
together, a dock nearly choaked with 
mud, and a rude pier composed of un- 
hewn granite blocks, were its most 
prominent features : it possessed neither 
assembly rooms nor circulating libraries, 
neither hotels nor bathing machines— 
nevertheless it boasted a governor and 
a castle, a prison and a convent, and a 
corporation consisting of a mayor and 
three bailiffs, all undoubted evidences 
of an advanced stage of civilization. 

The jeteé of Calais, long and narrow 
then, as it is now, was crowded with 
lounging knights and men at arms, be- 
longing to the English, anxious, “ pour 
passer le temps,” to witness the depar- 
ture of the passage-boat for Dover. 
In the nineteenth century people walk 
daily to the same place, for the same 
purpose. 

he “ Dragon Rouge,” attached by 
a heavy iron chain to the extremity of 
the pier, was about to be unmoored, 
the spaces, fore and aft, were nearly 
filled with passengers, the rowers were 
seated on their benches, and the large 
square sail, which had been set to catch 
the favorable breeze, hung loosely 
in heavy folds upon the mast—it 


was evening, and the rays of the set- 
ting sun flashed brightly across the 
waste of waters—the castle and chalky 
cliffs of Dover were dimly discernible, 
as though they were slowed in the 
clouds. 

Nevertheless, the master still hesita- 
ted to cast off the chain, he blew long 
and repeated blasts upon the horn that 
was suspended at/his side, vainly the 
impatient passengers cried out— 

“What wait we, Sir captain ?—will 
you never put off ” &c. 

When the patience of the voyagers 
had been tolerably well exercised, a 
man suddenly sprang from the pier 
upon the poop, sorely discomposing a 
group of seven fashionable individuals, 
the occupants of that place of honour ; 
these, upon the arrival of the stranger, 
eagerly hastened to take possession of 
the seats, and, with a spirit of sel- 
fishness worthy of a later period, so 
arranged matters, as to deprive him of 
any participation in the comforts of 
the afterpart of the galley. 

Of these obliging personages, there 
were four who boasted the highest 
blood in Normandy—first, there was a 
handsome young cavalier, with two 
splendid stag-hounds at his feet, wear- 
ing, but not so as to conceal his long 
ringlets, a plumed velvet cap, sparkling 
with jewels,—clanking his gilded spurs, 
twisting his gracefully turned mousta- 
ches, and regarding the male portion of 
his companions with disdainful glances. 
Then there was a noble damsel, with 
a falcon upon her wrist, beautiful, 
haughty, and reserved—holding con- 
verse with none, save her mother, and 
an ecclesiastic of high rank, the Abbot 
of some wealthy monastery. 

Near to these, and yet seated some- 
what apart from them, enveloped in an 
ample cloak, reclined thé’ bulky form 





* Deceived by the soubriquet “ Longshanks,” sundry lithographers and engravers 
have depicted our Edward with a pair of elongated, attenuated supporters, most 
moving to behold, the appellation is in truth but a corruption of “longs champs,” an 
allusion to his extensive conquests, as the sirname Sansterre, was affixed to his pre- 
decessor John, for an opposite reason. Edward was an exceedingly well-built fellow, 
and, by all accounts, a most unpleasant customer to meet with in a “ row.” 
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of a citizen of London ; self-conceited 
was he, and purse-proud, yet not illna- 
tured withal, he gazed with a glistenin; 
eye, upon two heavy bags, filled wit 
gold pieces, which his serving man, 
oar to the teeth, had just placed by 
his side, 

The sixth passenger was a man of 
science, a professor of the University 
of Oxford, he was aecompanied by his 
clerk, who took charge of his superior’s 
books, and writing materials. 

When the stranger, looking round, 
perceived that the seats upon the quar- 
ter deck were occupied, he advanced 
towards the forepart of the galley in 
order to seek one there. 

The passengers in that quarter of 
the vessel were poor people of the very 
humblest class, they Pebeld the stran- 
ger coming towards them, and made 
room for him with goodnatured alacrity 
—he smiled, and thanked them by a 
gesture full of dignity, taking his seat 
between an ancient man at arms, and 
a youthful peasant girl, the mother of 
the infant which she carried—the party 
on the quarter deck laughed scornfully. 

The appearance of the stranger was, 
in truth, not calculated to inspire much 
respect—he was a tall, black-haired, 
dark-visaged person, wore a plain tunic 
of brown camelot, with a cap of the 
same material, and bore neither sword, 
purse, nor jewel, to give him any claim 
to mingle with gentles of high degree. 

Behind him were an old peasant and 
his son, a youth of about sixteen years. 

Then, supported by some coils of 
cable, rested a poor aged creature, 
ragged, wrinkled and meagre, a very 
type of poverty and wretchedness ; 
one of the rowers, an old mariner, 
had known her in better days, when 
she was young, rich, and beautiful—at 
his intercession the master had granted 
her free passage. 

“ Thanks! good Gaspard,” murmured 
the unhappy woman, “I will offer two 
aves and a credo for thee, for this.” 

The master having now cast loose 
the chain that had hitherto retained 
the vessel, Gommanded the seamen to 
shove her off, while he took the man- 
agement of the helm—her keel grated 
through the coarse, gritty sand. She 
glided from the pier with a free wind 
and a flowing sail, and dashed gallantly 
through the rippling waves, which were 
still glittering in the evening ray. 
While the trim boat was holding on 
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her rapid course, her careless crew lay 
stretched along the thwarts, or bending 
over the gunwale, gazed listlessly upon 
the sparkling foam that bubbled at her 
side, at times, their hoarse, but not un- 
musical voices were uplifted in some 
old vesper hymn, and all on board in 
silence seemed to recognize the hour 
of prayer. 

he evening was now considerably 
advanced, and darkness was rapidly 
closing in, the motion of the bark was 
becoming unsteady, and the breeze 
swept in fitful gusts athwart the chan- 
nel.— 

“ Out with your oars men, and pull 
for your lives,” shouted the master, as 
he stood by the helm—the sky over- 
head looks as black as hell, and the 
sea, I can feel it with the rudder, bub- 
bles and foams like a seething cauldron. 

The sailors, taking in the sail, now 
flapping wildly in the trough of the 
sea, plied their long heavy oars, with 
strong and measured strokes, the vessel, 
under the new impulse, moved more 
rapidly than before, and dashing stea- 
dily through the waters, which now 
began to heave and swell, occasionally 
shipped a sea, most grievous to the 
poor passengers at the bow. 

The “ Beau monde,” seated on the 
poop, beheld the new arrangement 
with pleasure—they were not aware 
of any danger, for the address of the 
master, couched in sea-terms, they did 
not understand—they admired the ath- 
letic forms, the sunburnt countenances, 
the sparkling eyes, and the muscular 
arms of the rowers, as they pulled in 
concert, but far from compassionating 
their fatigue, their painful and laborious 
efforts—they did but laugh, as they 
pointed out to each other the thousand 
grotesque lines that hardship had traced 
upon the labour-distorted countenances 
of the mariners. 

On the other hand, the soldier and 
the peasants gazed upon the sailors, 
with that species of compassion, which 
men who have experienced the rude 
shocks, and feverish fatigues incidental 
to a life of labour, must feel for those 
who are similarly circumstanced ; ac- 
customed, moreover, to live in the open 
air, they were acquainted with the as- 
pect of the heavens, and comprehended 
in some degree the peril they were in, 

“ If we get safe to shore,” said the 
soldier shaking his head, “it will be, 
that the Virgin has taken us all into 
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her especial keeping. Saw ye ever 
such a night ¢” 

And he pointed to windward, 
whence dense masses of vapour were 
rolling slowly towards them. A heavy 
murmuring sound seemed to rise from 
the troubled deep, dark clouds drifted 
furiously athwart the murky sky, and 
the western horizon, alone apparent 
in the general obscurity, looked as 
though it were deeply tinted with 
blood ; then came a squall bearing a 
sea before it, that threatened to ingaigh 
the barque. 

“ Stand by men, and rest upon your 
oars!” shouted the master. 

The galley, borne up by a prodigious 
wave, seemed to descend into the 
very depths of the sea. 

“ We are lost!” shrieked the party 
at the stern, now suddenly alive to 
their danger. 

“Not yet,”. coolly responded the 

Fleming. 

“ The Schipper was right in making 

you lie upon your oars,” observed the 
stranger to Gaspard ;” that sea would 
have swamped us, had we attempted 
to pull through it.” 
_ There was a momentary calm, a 
slight intermission of the tempest—the 
voyagers with pale countenances and 
trembling limbs, looked round them 
for a moment. 

“I envy that stupid citizen,” said 
the Professor to his clerk, “he has no 
more conception of the danger he is in, 
than a dog; and he will die,” added 
he, “like a dog, without agony.” 

“ My child—my poor infant! who 
will save my child ¢” shrieked the 
wretched mother. 

“Holy mother of merey, who 
dwellest at Caen!” groaned the corpu- 
lent citizen, as he knelt upon his money- 
bags, “I promise thee a thousand 
pounds of wax to make thee a 
taper, if thou wilt deliver me from 
this !” 


“ Absurdity !” interrupted:the Pro- 
fessor, “I will prove to thee, that the 
Virgin is no more at Caen than she is 
in this boat ; for, first draw a right line 
from Caen to the boat, then construct 
an equilateral triangle, whose base 
shall ” 

“Damn your nonsensical mum- 
mery !” exclaimed the enraged master, 
“-bestir yourselves, and assist in 
baling out this water; and you, ye 





lubberly schelms{!” added he, addres- 
sing the sailors, “pull away lustily ; 
since we have got a moment's respite, 
in the Devil’s name let us take advan- 
tage of it—'tis not,the first wild night 
we have spent together upon this 
paltry strait.” 

* Can it be that the saints will leave 
us to perish with those miserable 
wretches yonder?” asked the proud 
young lady of the cavalier. 

“ Not so, noble lady,” replied the 
knight, who, to do him justice, had 
shown no sign of fear, “not so,” and 
he drew closer to his companion, “I 
can swim, breathe not a word of it, 
trust yourself to me, and I will bear 
“ safely to land ; but mark me,” and 

e lowered his tone, “I can save but 
you.” 

The young lady drew back and 
looked upon her mother; the latter 
had fallen upon her knees, and was 
begging shenthtion of the Abbot, who 
regarded her not. 

“ Alas!” continued the knight, who 
understood the expression of his fair 
companion’s countenance, “if it is the 
will of heaven, that your mother be 
taken from us, it is our duty to sub- 
mit ; she is, doubtless, well prepared 
for the awful change, and,” he sneered 
as he spoke, “it will be a happy one 
for her, and for me also,” muttered he; 
for the prodigal adventurer, had long 
east a wistful eye upon the Countess 
D’Estottevelle’s broad lands and fair 
daughter. 

The young damsel and the cavalier 
remained together conversing in a 
low tone. 

The Abbot bestowed his benedic- 
tion upon the waves, and commanded 
them to be calm, although he had 
neither faith nor hope that they would 
become so; far from attempting to 
console his despairing companions, his 
thoughts did but run upon his riches, 
and his luxuries, his hounds, horses, 
mistresses, retainers, and demesnes ;— 
the darkness of the night prevented 
his reading the richly ornamented 
breviary, which he nevertheless con- 
tinued to hold in his hands. 

“Ah! Master Gaspard,” sobbed the 
poor old woman, “are they not happy 
at the other end of the ship to havea 
priest so near to them ?—a holy man! 
they will all have absolution of their 
sins, Oh! if I could but hear the 
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voice of a priest, saying to me, ‘thy 
sins shall be Gonyiven thee,’ I would 
die comfortably.” 

“ IT went a pilgrimage once, to our 
Lady of Loretto,” replied Gaspard, and 
I think that ought to serve my turn.” 

The gale now began to blow with 
redoubled violence, dashing whole 
floods of water into the vessel, tearing 
the oars from the wearied hands of the 
despairing seamen, compelling the 
hapless passengers to cling to their 
seats, to avoid being washed over board 
by the overwhelming seas—the galley 
creaking, and straining at every joint, 
seemed ready to go to pieces. 

“ She has not the slightest chance of 
living through this weather,” observed 
the stranger to the soldier. 

The old man at arms imitated the 
coolness and imperturbability of his 
unknown companion, whether he died 
upon the seas or upon the highway, 
mattered very little to him. 

Disabled by the loss of the oars, and 
incapable any longer of obeying her 
helm, the barque was exposed to the 
unmitigated buffetings of the waves, 
from which the skill of the pilot had 
hitherto, in some degree, protected 
her; her timbers began to gape and 
open at the seams—the water rushed 
in at a hundred crevices—the hour of 
dissolution seemed rapidly approaching, 


** Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell.” 


It was an impressive scene ; the deck 
of that small ship. 

At one extremity stood the repre- 
sentatives of riches, pride, science, de- 
bauchery, crime, an epitome of society 
such as art, intellect, education, and 
civilization have made—a brief ab- 
stract of the world and its followers— 
there struggled the hope, faint and 
trembling, with the doubt fearful and 
mysterious ; thrice arose the wild and 
frantic cry—the despairing, though 
muttered execration—there reigned in 
triumphant deformity the undisguised 
passion of fear. There, but a short 
space apart, stood the commander of 
the vessel, a plain, untaught man, rude 
and illiterate, yet with something lofty, 
even god-like in his bearing, fearing 
nothing, hoping nothing, standing by 
his helm, giving orders to his men— 
wrestling, as it were, with the tempest 
to the very last. 

Then, at the other extremity, a group 
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of wretched paupers: a female with an 
infant in her arms, doubly helpless ; a 
soldier crippled by -his wounds, his 
maimed body the sole recompense of a 
life of hardship and peril, a morsel of 
black bread was a luxury to him, a 
draught of beer or sour wine, a present 
happiness ; then. two. peasants, ecrea- 
tures of the soil they tilled, very in- 
carnations of fatigue and labour; the 
stranger—the seamen—the aged wo- 
man——neither cry nor complaint 
escaped from any of them, as they 
oe awaited the destruction of the 
ship. 

vit is quite evident,” said the stran- 
ger, who was aware that the land could 
not be very far off, “it is quite evident 
that the barque cannot float. another 
minute—to remain here to be sucked 
down by the vortex would be absurd. 
What say you, Sir Schipper,” added he, 
raising his voice, “shall we jump over- 
board, and take the chance of getting 
ashore with the tide ?” 

But the master heard him not. 

“ Well,” said he, as he sprung from 
the vessel’s side, “I shall at least 
escape the clumsy grasp of that thick- 
skulled Fleming, if he should happen 
to sink.” 

The four sailors were the only per- 
sons on board who had resolution 
enough to follow his example. 

While the swimmers were buffeting 
the waves, borne onwards through the 
surf by the flowing tide, the shrieks 
and cries of the despairing passingers 
rang in their ears. Worm out, drip- 
ping, bruised, and faint, they succeeded 
at length in reaching dry land; they 
were too happy in availing themselves 
of the shelter of a hovel, which its 
owner, a fisherman, had hospitably 
opened to them. 

The remainder of the night con- 
tinued wild and tempestuous; towards 
morning the gale became less violent, 
and the sun rose vividly upon the 
ocean; yet, although the storm had 
passed away, the waves still chafed, 
and broke into sheets of white foam 
against the projecting cliffs. 

Wearied and spirit-shaken by the 
disasters of the preceding night, the 
stranger strolled pensively towards 
the beech, meditating upon the fate of 
his luckless fellow-voyages ; to his in- 
finite surprize he beheld a figure 
emerge from one of the fishermen’s 
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gocn eatist,which he recognised at 
once the features of the redoubtable 
master of “Le Dragon Rouge.” 

“ Sancta Maria!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished stranger, Meinherr Vander- 
gueht, how came you hither ?” 

“ How came I hither? growled the 
Fleming, “ why, in the fiend’s name. 


Indian Poetry. 
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How should I come? in my galley to 
be sure. When you and those four 
other heavy lubbers leaped over board, 
the tide floated her in like a cork ; if 
you will but turn your stupid head the 
other way, you will see her riding in 
the port.” ve 





INDIAN POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


[The late Dr. Edward Walsh, Physician to his Majesty’s Forces, was directed by 


government to introduce and spread vaccination among the native Indian tribes of 
Canada; and to this end he penetrated the interior of the country, and established 
himself for some time as a resident among them. Here he was diligent to observe 
and note down the existing usages of these now almost extinct people, and collected 
a mass of curious information from which he proposed to write a history of the 
country; but his professional avocations always interfered, and he never carried his 
design into execution. His MSS. have come into my hands, and I propose to send 
you occasionally such portions of it as may be interesting to your readers, For the 
present I enclose a specimen of Indian poetry, translated by him nearly literally from 


the Nada-wossi War Song of a girl of that nation. 


Of all the Canadian Indians, that 


of the Nada-wossies is the fiercest as well as the most numerous and original. } 


Hark ! the war song—the shouting—I hear the shrill sound, 
They raise the red tomahawk out of the ground ; 

In the van of the battle my warrior must go, 

Like the blood-thirsting Panther he'll steal on his foe. 


Yet with love his bold heart is still beating for me, 
With a feeling like mige which death only can sever ; 
In kindness it flows as the sweet sugar-tree, 
And akin to the aspen it trembles for ever. 





Z. 
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An Excursion in the County of Cavan. 


AN EXCURSION IN THE COUNTY OF CAVAN. 


KILMORE PALACE—CRUM CASTLE—THE REV. MR. MARTIN—PLURALITIES— 
KILIGAR—NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION—-LORD FARNHAM—RUSTIC FETE 


CHAMPETRE, 


I arrived here on , and am 
happy to say, that as yet my excursion 
has more than realized my expecta- 
tions. The County of Cavan pos- 
sesses much more of romantic beauty 
than I had supposed. The best idea 
that I can convey of it will be formed, 
by imagining a congregation of in- 
verted teacups and saucers, separated at 
small intervals upon an widuation sur- 
face, and covered with a green sward, 
the spaces between in most instances 
being filled by fine sheets of water, and 
the summits, in many, covered, and the 
the sides clothed by fine plantations. 
You may judge of the capabilities of a 
country like this; and it is gratifying 
to perceive, that the gentry have not 
been slow to take advantage of them ; 
as, in several places, it is easy to see, 
that nature has scarcely done more for 
them, than they have done, and are 
doing for nature. 

My first drive was to the Bishop’s 
residence at Kilmore. The old house 
is condemned, and a new one being 
erected. The interest was, you may 
believe, profound, with which I tra- 
versed a mansion consecrated by the 
residence of Bedell, where the room 
which he used to occupy, and the 
garden which he loved to tread, as he 
went forth, like the patriarch, to medi- 
tate at even-tide, are still fondly ex- 
hibited. The house is plain and 
spacious, with more of comfort than 
pretension ; and, what [ am persuaded 
must have endeared it to Bedell, im- 
mediately connected with the cathedral, 
into which the bishop and his family 
may enter by a private door. This 
house is now condemned ; and a new 
palace is rising at a short distance, and 
on the sloping ground which com- 
mands the rich prospect of the de- 
mesne of Lord Farnham. It is one of 
the most admirably contrived, and the 
best put together pieces of architec- 
ture I ever saw. It will, I have no 
doubt, when entirely finished, exhibit 
the very perfection of elegance, so- 
lidity, and convenience. I could not 





but think, that it was strangely con- 
trasted with the present fortunes of the 
church, which, unless the providence 
of God should counteract the malice 
and the ignorance of man, would seem 
to be as unstable and precarious, as 
this admirable structure is likely to 
be durable. The present bishop has 
been, I believe, three and thirty years 
upon the bench ; and although at pre- 
sent a hale old man, it is not in the 
course of nature that he should con- 
tinue in existence very many = 
The proverb that “one man builds 
and another inhabits,” will, in all pro- 
bability, be fulfilled in his case, if, in- 
deed, it may not be taken in a more 
extensive latitude, and exemplified, 
under the auspices of a reformed par- 
liament, by shameless and sacrilegious 
secularization. 

But “sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” Let us not vate 
the pressure of actual suffering by des- 
ponding anticipations. Here, at least, 
the wisdom of God, and the beauty 
of nature, is before us and around us, 
and let that, for the present, prevail to 
obliterate from our thoughts the wick- 
edness and the folly of the government, 
and the madness of the people. 

On Saturday, the morning being re- 
markably fine, my friend pre- 
vailed on me, without any great dif- 
ficulty, to visit Crum, upon the border 
of the County of Fermanagh, through 
a country rich in fertile beauty ; indeed, 
so much so, that it would be scarcely 
possible to erect a house any where 
which would not possess advantages of 
a and scenery of no ordinary 

ind. We passed through Killeshan- 
dra, which is finely situated upon the 
margin of an extensive lake, and over- 
looked by the mansion and the richly 
wooded, and beautifully cultivated 
grounds of Castle Hamilton. Having 
called on the way at the glebe of the 
zealous and excellent Mr. Saunderson, 
the rector of the adjoining parish of 
Kildallen, we proceeded towards Bel- 
turbet, but into which, after the view we 
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had of it, I would not haye entered for 
the world. I never yet saw anything 
which se perfectly realised the vision 
of “ a romantic town,” as the glimpse 
we caught of this hanging village, 
which is built upon a sloping hill, sur- 
mounted by a venerable church, and 
interspersed with trees and gardens. 
There was an air of Arcadian elegance 
and simplicity, combined with indica- 
cations of more than pastoral comfort 
and intelligence, which, I fear, would 
not stand the test of a more minute 
enquiry; and I was well content, for 
once, to suffer fancies to predominate 
over realities, and did not, by encoun- 
tering any actual exhibition of Irish 
misery, or Irish filth, which must, I 
take it for granted, have been obtruded 
upon me had I gone into the town, seek 
to disturb the pleasing imaginings which 
were elicited by the sights and sounds 
of rustic nature. 

We were now within four miles of 
our destination; and he must, indeed, 
be dead of soul and sullen of heart 
who could pass through such a countr 
without being soothed and delighted. 
Cram is situated upon the banks of 
Lough Ern, and commands advantages 
of wood and water that are almost un- 
rivalled. Upon arriving at it, the spa- 
cious lake spread before us, the vene- 
rable ruin of the old castle, which, in 
former generations, was a very strongly 
fortified place, came out boldly on the 
opposite side, and the rising towers of 
the new and splendid edifice, which is 
at present being erected, were just be- 
ginning to be visible upon the eminence 
a little beyond it. ts were scat- 
tered over the lake, which was enli- 
vened by the gay parties whom the 
fineness of the day and the splendour 
of the scenery had drawn abroad, and 
altogether, to one who can so rarely 
enjoy the advantage of such an excur- 
sion as myself, the panoramic specta- 
cle now inexpressibly delightful. 

I have always remarked that the 
manners and character of the peasantry 
inhabiting such a place are determined 
by those of the een We met 

e promptest and the kindest attention 
from every one about the demesne. 
The boatmen most good-naturedly con-_ 
veyed us from place to place, and the 
superintendant of the works, an intel- 
ligent Scotchman, most obligingly 
afforded us every facility for viewing 
and examining the new building. It 
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will, when finished, be a most splendid 
pile. ‘The situation is both sheltered 
and commanding ; and the view, from 
the higher rooms, will be one of the 
richest and most extensive that can he 
conceived, But, I am not sure that, 
take it altogether, I would not prefer 
the situation of the old castle. It ad- 
joins the lake, which must at one time 
have reflected its massy bastions, and is, 
I think, more than compensated for 
any superiority of prospect which the 
other possesses, by its closer neigh- 
bourhood with this splendid inland sea, 
and the umbrageous magnificence with 
which it is surrounded. But, possibly, 
old associations are not without their 
influence,in determining my preference. 
In taste as well as in principle I fear I 
am an incorrigible Tory, and cherish, 
it may be, a most unenlightened par- 
tiality for “the wisdom of our an- 
cestors,” 

The new building is in what is called 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
and combines elegance with grandeur. 
To me, however, I will confess, the 
contrast was too strong to be pleasing 
between the light and almost aerial 
trellice work of one story, and the 
strong and rough solidity of another. 
It is like an opera dancer on_ the 
shoulders of a man in armour. And 
the contrast becomes even ludicrous 
when the huge blocks of unchiselled 
stone, compacted into an adamantine 
front, begin to surmount the slender 
and graceful portion of the building, 
which would seem formed less for sup- 
port than for embellishment. Two 
opposite styles of building appear to 
be playing leap-frog. ou will ob- 
serve that my objection is not to the 
execution of this splendid pile, which 
indeed, seems admirable, But to the 
order of the architecture itself, which 
tome appears unnatural. It is as it 
were, the transit stage of the Gothic 
passing into the Grecian, combining 
some features of both without the cha- 
racter of either. 

I endeavoured to account for the 
different effect produced on the mind 
by the scenery as we beheld it from the 
old castle and from the new. In the 
former case the venerable ruin seemed 
to claim kindred with primeval nature. 
It was, as it were, incorporated with, 
and part and parcel of the scene. The 
lake was united to it in loving sisterhood, 
and had there been a mountain in the 
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immediate neighbourhood, it would 
have almostsuggested theidea of “shake 
hands, brother.” In the latter, the 
new castle seems finely raised above 
the scene, drawing back, as it were, 
from too great familiarity, and regard- 
ing wood, and lake, and even the ve- 
nerable ruin, of which it commands 
an excellent view, only as they were 
ancillary to its own grandeur. I need 
not say how much more in accordance 
with my feelings the first mentioned 
effect was than the last. In the one 
case, we behold the work of man iden- 


“ To proud self-love its 


I must not forget to mention a vene- 
rable yew tree which is one of the 
greatest curiosities of the place. I 
almost fear to say how old it is; 
but it must have seen many hundred 
years. Its branches are supported by 
wooden pillars, and extend on all sides 
to a circumference of two hundred and 
twenty-five feet. It appears in perfect 
health, and will, I trust, long continue 
to repay by its grateful shade the hun- 
dreds who are annually attracted to be- 
hold it. 

The possessor of this noble property 
is not to be envied. It has pleased the 
gracious Being, by whom the goods 
and ills of life are scattered with such 
an impartial hand, to visit him with 
one of the most afflicting maladies to 
which human nature is subject. His 
nephew and heir, Mr. Creighton, at 
present superintends the estates ; and 
there is reason to believe that they 
could searcely have fallen into better 
hands. He appears to be a person 
strongly under the influence of cbris- 
tian convictions, and is, I understand, 
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tifying itself with the works of God, 
and only claiming attention as it con- 
spired with the natural beauties to give 
interest and dignity to the landscape. 
In the other case we behold human art 
rather too ostentatiously exercising its 
sovereignty over nature, and the very 
splendour of this majestic edifice. im- 
prints a character of vassalage upon all 
around it, which seems to’ say they 
were created for its adornment, and 
are only valuable in as much as they 
reflect 


own complacency.” 


actually about to make a provision out 
of his private means for the moral and 
religious improvement of the people. I 
shall only say “ macte virtute tua 
puer.” Assuredly he will have his re- 
ward, 

The day continued fine to the close, 
and I do not know that I ever passed 
one more entirely to my mind. The 
friend by whom I was accompanied 
served to heighten my enjoyment. He 

ssesses a noble, as well as a highly 
gifted and richly cultivated mind, and 
entered into the spirit of the scene with 
an ardour that owned the influence of 
nature. We conversed, or were silent, 
just as it listed us. Our topics, you 
may be sure, were not of dogs or horses, 
not of Pasta or Taglioni, but the 
deepest and the highest that can con- 
cern human creatures, either in this 
world or in the world tocome. We 
thus combined instruction with amuse- 
ment, and, while we appeared only 
intent upon present pleasure, contrived 
in the sweet language of Professor 
Wilson, to lay up a store 


“ Of memories and’ precious thoughts, 
That will not die, and cannot be destroyed.”* 


I know you will be desirous to hear 
something of the moral and religious 
state of the parish of Killeshandra. It 
has of late come into the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Martin, late a Fellow of our 
University, and I am happy to be able 
to say, that he who was so eminent 
amongst his brethren in science has be- 
come a strenuous evangelizer. There 


were few better men in his way than the 
late Dr. Hales. In learning he had 
scarcely an equal, if, indeed, he had any 
at all; and his child-like simplicity as 
well as goodness of heart reminded all 
who knew himof the Vicar of Wakefield. 
But he was more fitted for the closet 
than the pulpit; for the professor's 
chair, than for the ordinary routine of 


* I cannot verify my quotation at present, and am not certain that the above lines 


are not .Wordsworth’s. 
Vou, II. 
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parochial duty. He lived, in truth, én 
the past, and for the future; and if the 
concerns of the present, both in his own 
ease and that of his parish, were ne- 
glected, it was a neglect which enabled 
him to confer a lasting benefit upon the 
church, and for which he will be regarded 
with reverence by a distant posterity. 
Killeshandra is @ very extensive 
parish. You may imagine how exten- 
sive, when I tell you it consists of 
twenty-five square miles. The Pro- 
testants are numerous, but, it so hap- 
pens, that the parts where they con- 
egate most are least furnished with 
faci ities of enabling them to hear 
divine service. Indeed, in some places, 
the sound of the preacher’s voice had not 
been heard for many years; and the 
only instances in which the poor people 
had any opportunity of seeing “ how 
beautiful are the feet of him that 
bringeth glad tidings” was, when some 
dissenting missionary appeared, who, 
in general, contrived to infuse into 
them as much of hatred to the church, 
as of attachment to the gospel. All 
this is now changed; Mr. Martin is 
zealous, in season and out of season, 
in the discharge of his sacred duties. 
He has established, in those neglected 
places, a = service and a lecture, 
to which the people come in great 
numbers. I had the good fortune to 
hear him last Sunday address a con- 
gregation of from two to three hundred 
in one of the school-houses of Lord 
Farnham, with great effect; his dis- 
course was evidently a continuation of 
one which he delivered on the former 
Sunday ; and his humble auditors, to 
whose capacities he most happily ac- 
commodated himself upon one of the 
highest themes that can oecupy the 
human mind, listened to him with that 
intense earnestness which fervent sin- 
cerity never fails to produce, and which 
fully proved how deeply he bad con- 
trived to engage their hearts, and con- 
vince their understandings. He an- 
nounced at the close of the service, 
that he would attend again on Tuesday 
evening. I did not, you may be sure, 
fail to be a second time his auditor, 
and seldom was my attention more 
richly repaid. He began by catechis- 
ing’ the children, which he did with 
a simplicity and impressiveness that 
could not fail to interest, as well as to 
instruct them ; and not them only, but 
the grown persons—the aged children, 
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who had never had the same early 
advantages, but who now, with greedy 
eats, imbibed the words of eternal life, 
Thus, he circulates through his parish, 
contriving, either in person or by his 
curates, to preach the pees to every 
creature committed to his charge, set- 
ting forth, both in his life and actions, 
“the true and lively word,” and doing 
what in him lies, that those for whom 
he is responsible shall not only hear, 
but feel it. 

If our establishment were thus up- 
held, it would be almost as popular as 
it would be useful. Ask, in any part of 
this parish, who is the most useful gen- 
tleman—who could least be spared, and 
they will tell you with one accord 
“the Rector.” His time, his talents, 
and his property, are all employed in 
doing good. If the church were sub- 
verted, and its property confiscated, 
the gentry might, perhaps, be enriched 
to some small amount, by sharing its 
possessions ; but who amongst Seon 
would represent the zeal, the learning, 
or the ability of the admirable man to 
whom I have alluded, or stand forth in 
the discharge of his Christian duty as 
the rich man’s counsellor, and the poor 
man’s friend ? 

But a good clergyman is scarcely a 
greater blessing, than a bad, or even 
an indifferent one is a curse. The 
church suffers more reproach, where 
the interests of religion are badly at- 
tended to, than even where they are 
entirely neglected. Pluralities are a 
great evil.. I never saw the practical 
mischief resulting from them sostrongly 
exemplified as since I have came here. 
The same individual is Rector both of 
Cavan and of Belturbet ; and although 
both these towns are furnished with 
able and zealous curates, it may be 
easily conceived that there are many 
occasions upon which the presence of 
a well endowed incumbent, would be 
desirable ; nor is it at all to be wonder- 
ed at that the people pay with reluc- 
tance a large sum of money, which 
ought to be employed in the promotion 
of Christian knowledge and piety, but 
a single shilling of which is not spent 
amongst themselves. In this case the 
Rector is an absentee from both his 
parishes ; and this is not the less to be 
deplored because he is a truly good 
and amiable man, whose heart is in his 
sacred calling, but whose circumstances 
are such that he cannot appear. 
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The parish of Killigar is another 
instance of the evils of non-residence. 
The Rectoris a epee and it is only 
perhaps charitable to suppose, that the 
inconveniencies arising from his ab- 
sence in one pens may be compen- 
sated by the advantages of his presence 
in another, But in the latter case 
the evil is mitigated by the Christian 
zeal and benevolence of Mr. Godley 
and his admirable lady, whose lives 
could hardly be more devoted to re- 
ligion if they had been ay con- 
secrated to its service. If I wished 
to exemplify the blessings arising from 
the constant presence of a Christian 
country gentleman upon his own estate, 
I could not desire any better oppor- 
tunity than is here afforded. The cot- 
tages are all of a superior description, 
and remarkable for their cleanliness 
and neatness. The peasantry are so- 
ber, frugal, and industrious ; no revolt- 
ing vice, no squalid poverty is to be 
found amongst them ; and their man- 
ners, without the slightest departure 
from rustic simplicity, exhibit much of 
the blandness and courtesy which are 
generally found amongst sincere pro- 
fessors of the gospel. Mr. Godley has, 
out of his own means, built a Church, 
which he intends, I believe, to endow. 
For the present he has provided a re- 
sidence for, and pays asalary to, a cler- 
gyman, who is both intelligent and ae- 
tive, and who cordially co-operates 
with the curate of the parish in eve 
good word and work, by which its spi- 
ritual interests may be promoted. 

Our first visit in this parish was to 
Mrs. Godly’s school-room. We found 
the excellent lady there, superintending 
the education of a numerous assem- 
blage of clean and well dressed chil- 
dren, whose manners and attainments 
reflect credit upon their instructors. 
It was impossible to see the delight 
with which she prosecuted her bene- 
volent labour, without perceiving that 
even in this world “she has her re- 
ward.” Little reason have those who 
are thus occupied to sigh after the fes- 
tivities of « Almack’s.” Theirs’ are plea- 
sures which the world can neither give 
nor take away,—they are building up 
their immortal being, and experieneing 
the richest recompence upon earth, 
even while they are “laying up trea- 
sures inheaven.” Mrs. Godley is a sister 
of Robert Daly, and was brought up 
in the neighbourhood of Belview, in the 
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County of Wicklow. This made what 
I saw on the present occasion more 
interesting to me, as exhibiting,in some 
sort, an exemplification of the manner 
in which human excellence, under the 
influence of divine » has a ten- 
dency to propagate its kind. I could 
not but believe that what Mrs. Godley 
early saw of the “alms deeds and good 
works” of the orphan’s mother, Mrs, 
Peter La Touche, was not without its 
effect in forming her character, and 
that the County of Cavan is at present 
indebted to what was then exhibited 
in the County of Wicklow. 

An instance was mentioned to me 
yesterday, by which it would appear 
that, in this part of the country, the 
New Board of Education is doing mis- 
chief. In the parish of Kildallen there 
was an excellent school, under the su- 

erintendence of the clergymen of the 
lished Church, which Roman 
Catholic children attended in great 
numbers, and to which even the Roman 
Catholic priest subscribed. Of course 
the Holy Scriptures were not placed 
under any interdict, nor was any ob- 
jection made to the free use of them 
by the children. But when the New 
Board issued its prospectus, the priest 
naturally thought that it would be bet- 
ter for him to have a school under their 
auspices, and he applied to Mr. Saun- 
derson, the rector, to join him in an 
application to that effect. Mr. Saun- 
derson declined, stating his reasons for 
so doing with equal strength and mild- 
ness. But, in a country like this, his 
popish reverence could not be at a loss 
to find those who, without any great 
solicitude either for education or reli- 
gion, were willing to come forward at 
his call, and Jend their names to a repre- 
sentation by which he not unreasonably 
calculated that his end would be an- 
swered, His memorial, accordingly, was 
forwarded to “ The Board,” accom 
nied by one from Mr.Saunderson, stating 
that the representation contained in it 
was unfounded, and shewing, by refe- 
rence to a map of the parish, which 
was also sent up, that the school which 
was already in existence, and which, 
up to that moment, the Roman Catho- 
lie children freely attended, was abun- 
dantly sufficient for the moral and in- 
tellectual wants of the people. The 
Board replied by asking him, whether 
that school was conducted ae 
their rules? aschool which existed before 
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they werea Board, and which, of course, 
must'have been furnished with regula- 
tioris before their Rules were in exist» 
énce! The answer was, as must have 
been anticipated, in the negative; and 
the Board lost no time in complying with 
the requisition of the priest. A new 
school-house is now being erected ; 
the’ Roman Catholic children have 
ceased to attend the old one. Mr. 
Saunderson has been denounced from 
the altar as an intolerant bigot. Where 
there was union, there is division ; 
where there was cordiality and con- 
cord, there is heart-burning and strife. 
And this blessed education project, 
which has ‘upon its surface the 
fee appearance of being calcu- 
ated to ‘soften religious animosities, 
has only had, in this as well as in 
other cases, the effect of creating 
them where they did not exist, and 
confirming them: where they were ra- 
pidly expiring. 

* Before I conclude, I must make two 
or three observations which suggested 
themselves to me most forcibly, while 
exploring, with my friends, the many 
beauties of Farnham demesne. 

The residence of our nobility and 
gentry, when they are really what they 
ought to be, is a blessing which can 
hardly be too highly valued in Ireland. 
Of this we have the most convincing 
proofs, both negative and positive ; as 
well from the misery, both physicul 
and moral, which is the consequence 
of their absence or their ‘neglect, as 
from the effects produced by their 
judicious beneficence and their good 
example. 

Of the latter, this part of the coun- 
try is blessed with a remarkable in- 
stance, in the person of Lord Farnham. 
He literally seems to consider himself 
but as the steward of his great posses- 
sions, which are employed in promoting 
the comfort and happiness of all around 
him. He has built school-houses at 
various places upon his extensive es- 
tates, which are attended by the chil- 
dren of the peasantry in great numbers. 
The education which they receive is 
solid and useful, and, although the Holy 
Scriptures are read, the Roman Catho- 
lics attend without scruple. The truth 
is, in this part of the country they 
breathe a Protestant atmesphere, and 
it would be difficult for the most devo- 
ted adherent to Popery to keep them 
altogether benighted. 


One part of the system which: is 
here adopted pleased me greatly. It 
is customary at this time of the year 
to give the children who attend the 
school, a fete champetre, to which the 
look forward with great joy, and which 
I am sure must have a considerable 
effect in promoting the regularity of 
their attendance. I was fortunate 
enough to witness one of these exhibi- 
tions yesterday. The children belong- 
ing to the school-houses of Derrilane 
and Portlongfield, in number about 
four hundred, were assembled upon the 
grounds of Miss Godley, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Killegar. They 
were preceded by a band which played 
some excellent music, and, as it is: an 
object of pride with the parents that 
they should be well dressed, most of 
them were neatly attired, and the eye 
was notin any instance offended by the 
squalidness and filth which is unhappily 
but too often characteristic of the chil- 
dren of our peasantry. But what chiefly 
gratified me was the happiness and. de- 
light which was expressed in their little 
countenances. There they were, Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, without 
religious distinction, enjoying the bless- 
ings of Providence. Surely, thought 
I, the only system which can truly pro- 
mote the glory of God, is that which 
thus promotes peace upon earth, and 
good will amongst men. There they 
were, the children of Irish peasants, not 
ground down and persecuted by ruth- 
less and overbearing task-masters, but 
sunning themselves in the beneficence 
of kind and generous protectors. Is 
it possible that those who are thus con- 
sidered must not grow up with a love 
and a reverence for their benefactors, 
which must not only knit the upper 
and the lower classes, by the reciprocal 
bond of kindness and gratitude, but 
also to a considerable extent, abate the 
religious and political animosities by 
which the people are divided ? Such, 
at least, were the thoughts which pass- 
ed through my mind, and which made 
me bless in my heart the generous no- 
bleman, to whose parental care of his 
tenantry the present scene of rustic 
festivity was to be attributed; and 
heartily did I wish that the frequenters 
of Crockfords or Newmarket could 
witness what I beheld, if haply they 
might be made to feel how much more 
delightful, even humanly speaking, 
would be such an employment of their 
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wealth and time, that those frivolous, 
if not criminal pursuits, upon which 
the one is so often abused and the 
other wasted. We might then, with 
some prospect of success, say to them, 
“go, and do thou likewise.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell were present—the for- 
mer, in the absence of Lord Farnham, 
acted as butler, and was sedulous in 
his attendance upon the children. The 
fare was excellent, bread and cold mut- 
ton in abundance, after which a good 
substantial pudding made its appear- 
ance, to which, you may be sure, the 
little ones did ample justice. They 
were then dismissed, the boys in one 
direction, the girls in another, to amuse 
themselvesthroughthebeautifulgrounds. 
And when they were tired with play, 
tea was provided for them. — It was, al- 
together, a scene to feast the heart of 
a philanthropist ; nor is it possible to 
conceive the system general through- 
out the country without anticipating the 
happiest results. 

But Lord Farnham is a Tory ;—of 
course, an enemy tothe people. Thus 
it is that he proves hisenmity. There 
are other noblemen and gentlemen not 
very distant from him, who are Whigs, 
and therefore friends to the people. 
Glad would I be that their advocates 
had an opportunity of contrasting their 
estates, their tenantry, and their con- 
duct with his, and thus judging of the 
tree by its fruits. In one case they 
would see profligacy, squalidness, and 
misery; on the other, cheerfulness, 
morality, and contentment, 
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The Chureh, in this part of the 
country, is. ably supported. I do not 
mean politically, (although in that 
sense it has some strong friends,) but 
morally and intellectually, by the ex- 
cellent and able men who have devoted 
themselves to its service. I recognized 
some individuals of ample fortune, and 
very considerable collegiate celebrity, 
who have resolutely turned from the 
most tempting worldly prospects, and 
embraced the cause of their persecuted 
Church, with an ardour proportioned 
to its wants and its danger. I believe 
you knew Carson ;—he is a nephew of 
Wagget, the Recorder of Cork. He 
was, when in college, the most distin- 
guished man in his class, and he is here 
in season and out of season, preaching 
the Gospel, and voluntarily relinquish- 
ing every distinction but that of a good 
and faithful servant of his Divine Mas- 
ter. Is it possible,” some one suid to 
me, “that a church so administered 
should be doomed to fall?” My an- 
swer was, “ When the Lord wishes to 
disseminate his holy religion, he does 
not choose comm seed. Look across 
the Atlantic, and you will almost hear 
a voice saying, “come and help us.” 

But I must conclude, unless [ mean, 
(which I do not,) to make my excur- 
sion as fatiguing to others as it was 
agreeable to myself. Farewell—if you 
are tempted by any thing that I have 
said, to ruralize for a few weeks in the 
County of Cavan, I promise you that 
you will not be disappointed. 
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THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER. 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
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If the present times be chargeable 
with increase of crime, it will be ad- 
mitted that there is a striking change 
in the grade and character of the cri- 
minals—a certain order of things has 
made state offences infrequent. En- 
actments inst treason are now a 
dead letter in the statute book. The 
headsman’s axe rusts in the armoury 
of the town. “Noble Lords,” and 
“Gentlemen of ancient descent” sel- 
dom appear at the bar of justice—and 
rarer still, does capital punishment fall 
upon any, removed by birth and for- 
tune from the lowlier classes of the 
community, 

That this change is attributable to 
any reformation in the principles of 
the —_ ranks, would be a very ques- 
tionable inference. In our days the 
high-born and the wealthy have small 
inducement to violate the salutary re- 
strictions of the law. However the 
moral code may be infringed, the crim- 
inal one is respected. In breaches of 
privilege and honor, aristocratic delin- 
quency is chiefly comprised, and loss 
of character and caste the severest 
penalty incurred by the offenders. 

There are, however, within our own 
recollection some melancholy excep- 
tions to be found. Men of superior 
rank have occasionally presented them- 
selves as criminals—and as the well- 
being of society demands, the impartial 
hand of justice visited the offence 
with unmitigated severity. 

Of the few unhappy cases, one will 
be remembered with lively regret.— 
For no crime were there more apolo- 
gists—for no punishment more general 
sympathy—and while his sentence was 
accordant to the letter of the law, the 
sternest ethic lamented that justice re- 

uired a victim like Major Alexander 
ampbell. 

This unfortunate gentleman was the 
descendant of an ancient family in the 
Highlands. Having entered the army 
at an early age, he served abroad un- 
der Sir ph Abercrombie, and in 
Egypt had particularly distinguished 


himself. He was transferred to the 
2ist Fusileers from a Highland corps, 
and his promotion to a brevet majority, 
it was said, had given offence to the 
senior captain of the regiment. Cer- 
tain it is, that between these officers 
no cordiality existed—little pains were 
taken to conceal a mutual dislike— 
frequent and angry altercations took 
place, and the temper of Campbell, 
constitutionally warm, was often irri- 
tated by the eool contradictory spirit 
of his unfortunate victim. 

The 2ist Regiment was quartered 
in Newry when the half-yearly inspec- 
tion occurred. As senior officer, Ma- 
jor Campbell commanded on that oc- 
easion. After dinner, in the course of 
conversation, Captain Boyd asserted 
that Campbell had given an order in- 
eorrectly on parade. A hot and teasing 
argument resulted—unfortunately that 
evening the mess table had been de- 
serted for the Theatre, where the offi- 
cers had patronized a play, and the 
disputants were left together at a mo- 
ment when the presence of a judicious 
friend might have easily averted the 
eatastrophe. Heated with wine, and 
exasperated by what he conceived a 
professional insult, Campbell left the 
table, hastened to his apartments, 
loaded his pistols, returned, sent for 
Captain Boyd, brought him to an inner 
mess-room, closed the door, and, with- 
out the presence of a friend or witness, 
demanded instant satisf Shots 
were promptly interchanged, and in 
the first fire Boyd fell, mortally wound- 
ed. The dying man was removed to 
his barrack-room, and Campbell has- 
tened from the scene of blood. The 
storm of passion had subsided, and the 
bosom of the wretched homicide was 
tortured with unavailing remorse. In 
a state of mental phrenzy he rushed 
to the chamber where his victim lay, 
supported by his distracted wife, and 
surrounded by his infant family. 
Throwing himself upon his knees, he 
supplicated pardon, and urged Boyd 
to admit “that every thing was fair.” 
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The dying man, whose sufferings were 
intense, to the repeated entreaties of 
his opponent, replied “ Yes—it was 
fair—but, Campbell, you are a bad 
man—you hurried me,” and shortly 
afterwards expired in his wife’s arms. 

When the melancholy event was 
communicated, at the solicitation of 
his friends Campbell left the town. 
No attempt. was made to arrest him, 
and he might have remained in partial 
retirement had he pleased. But his 
high spirit could not- brook conceal- 
ment—and, contrary to the entreaties 
of his family, and the opinion of his 
professional advisers, he determined to 

i a trial, and in due time surren- 
dered himself, as the summer assizes 
were approaching. 

From the moment the unfortunate 
duellist entered the prison gates, his 
mild and gentlemanly demeanour won 
the commiseration of all within. The 
governor, confident in the honour of his 
prisoner, subjected him to no restraint 
—he occupied the apartments of the 
keeper—went over the building as he 
pleased—received his friends—held un- 
restricted communication with all that 
sought him—and, in fact, was a cap- 
tive but in name. 

I shall never forget the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1808. I arrived in Armagh the 
evening of the major’s trial, and when 
I entered the court-house, the jury had 
retired to consider the verdict they 
should pronounce. The trial had been 
tedious—twilight had fallen, and the 
hall of justice was rendered gloomier, 
if possible, from the partial glare of a 
few candles, placed upon the bench 
where Judge Mayne was seated. A 
breathless anxiety pervaded the assem- 
bly, and the ominous silence that 
reigned through the court, was unbro- 
ken by a whisper. I felt an un- 
usual dread, a sinking of the heart, a 
difficulty of respiration, as I timidl 
looked round the melancholy crowd. 
My eyes rested on the judge—he was 
a thin bilious-looking being, and his 
cold and marble features had caught 
an unearthly expression, from the 
shading produced by an accidental 
disposition of the candles. I shud- 
dered as [ gazed upon him, for the fate 
of a fellow creature hung upon the 
first words that should issue from the 
lips of that stern and inflexible old 
man. From the judge my eyes turned 
to the criminal, and what a subject the 
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contrast offered to the artist’s pencil !— 
In the front of the bar, habited in deep 
mourning, his arms folded across his 
breast, the homicide was awaiting the 
word that would seal his destiny—his 
noble and commanding figure thrown 
into an attitude of calm determination, 
was graceful and dignified—and, while 
on every countenance beside, a sicken- 
ing anxiety was visible, not the twinkle 
of an eyelash, or motion of the lip, 
bameet on the prisoner’s face the ap- 

e of discomposure or alarm. 
Just then a slight noise was heard—a 
door was softly and slowly opéned— 
one by one the jury reluctantly re- 
turned to their box—the customary 
question was asked by the clerk of the 
crown, and—Guilty, was faintly an- 
swered, accompanied with a recom- 
mendation to mercy. 

An agonizing pause succeeded—the 
court was silent as the grave—the pri- 
soner bowed respectfully to the jury— 
then, planting his foot firmly on the 
floor, Sa drew himself up to his full 
height, and —— to ‘Sinoee to his 
doom. Slowly Judge Mayne assumed 
the fatal cap, and, all unmoved, he 
pronounced, and Campbell heard his 
sentence. 

While the short address that sealed 
the prisoner’s fate was being delivered, 
the silence of the court was broken b 
smothered sobs—but when the soun 
ceased, and “Lord have mercy on 
your soul” issued from the ashy lips of 
that grave old man, a groan of horror 
burst from the auditory, and the High- 
land soldiers who thronged the court 
ejaculated a wild “ Amen,” while their 
flashing eyes betrayed how powerfully 
the fate of their unhappy countryman 
had affected them. 

Nor did the result of his trial disturb 
the keeper’s confidence in the honour of 
the condemned soldier. On his return 
to the jail, an assurance that he would 
not escape was required and given— 
and to the last, Campbell continued to 
enjoy all the comfort and liberty the 
prison eould afford. 

Meantime, strong exertions were 
made to save to him—petitions from 
the jury, the grand panel of the county, 
and the inhabitants of Armagh, were 
forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant. 
But the judge declined to recommend 
the convict, and consequently, the Irish 
Government refused to interfere. A 
respite, however, was sent down, to 
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allow the case of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman to be submitted to the King. 
The mental agony of Campbell's 
attached wife was for a time severe 
beyond endurance, but by a wonderful 
exertion she recovered sufficient forti- 
tude to enable her to set out in person 
for London to throw herself at the 
Queen’s feet, and implore her commis- 
eration. To cross the channel before 
steam had been introduced was fre- 
quently tedious and uncertain, and 
when the lady reached the nearest 
oint of embarkation, her journey was 
interrupted ; a gale of unusual violence 
was raging, and every packet storm- 
stayed at the other side. She stood 
upon the pier in a state of exquisite 
wretchedness, The days of that being 
whom she loved best on earth were 
numbered, and to reach the seat of 
mercy was forbidden! The storm was 
at its height—a mountainous sea broke 
into the harbour, while a crowd anxi- 
ously watched the progress of a fishing 
boat, which under close-reefed canvass 
was struggling to beat up to the an- 
chorage 


The success of the little bark was 
for a time uncertain. The spray flew 
in sheets over the mast head, and fre- 
quently shut the vessel from the view 
of those on shore. But seamanship 
prevailed—the pier was weathered— 
and amid the cheers of their compa- 
nions, and the caresses of their wives 
the hardy crew disembarked. 

At that moment the sorrow of the 
lady attracted the notice of the crowd, 
oot it was whispered that she was wife 
to the unhappy convict, whose fate 
even in that remote spot had excited 
unusual sympathy. An aged fisherman 
stood near her, and Mrs, Campbell 
enquired “if the weather was — to 
moderate?” The mariner looked at 
the sky attentively, and shook his head. 
“* Qh God! he -will be lost,” she mur- 
mured—* Could I but cross that angry 
sea, he might yet be saved!” Her 
words were overheard by the crew of 
the fishing boat, who were securing its 
moorings. A momentary consultation 
took place, and with one consent they 
offered to carry her across or perish. 
“It is madness,” said the old man, “ no 
boat can live in yonder broken sea.” 
But the courage of | the hardy fishermen 
were unshaken. The lady was placed 
on board ; the skirt of the main-sail 
set, and after a passage as remarkable 
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for its shortness as its danger, they 
reached the Scottish shores in safety. 
To the honour of these noble fellows 
be it recorded, that they refused to ac- 
cept one shilling from the mourner, and 
followed her carriage with their eyes, 
invoking blessings on her journey. 

The commiseration of all classes 
was painfully increased, by the length 
of time that elapsed between the trial 
and death of Major Campbell. In 
prison he received from his friends the 
most constant and delicate attention ; 
and one lady, the wife of Captain = 
seldom left him. She read to him, pre- 
pared his meals, cheered his spirits 
when he drooped, and performed those 
gentle offices of kindness, which are 
so peculiarly the province of woman. 
When intelligence arrived that mercy 
could not be extended, and the law 
must take its course, she boldly planned 
an escape from prison, but Campbell 
recoiled from a proposition that would 
compromise his honour with the keeper. 
“ What,” he exclaimed, when assured 
that otherwise his case was hopeless— 
“Shall I break faith with him who 
trusted in it? I know my fate, and am 
prepared to meet it manfully ; but never 
shall I deceive the person who confided 
in my honour.” 

Two evenings before hesuffered, Mrs. 
—— urged him earnestly to escape. 
The clock struck twelve, and Campbell 
hinted that it was time she should 
retire. As usual he accompanied her 
to the gate, and on entering the keep- 
er’s room they found him fast asleep. 
Campbell placed his finger on his 
lip. “ Poor fellow,” he said in a whis- 
perto his fair companion, “ would it 
not be a pity to disturb him?” ‘Then 
taking the keys softly from the table, 
he unlocked the outer wicket. “ Camp- 
bell,” said the lady, “thisyig, the crisis 
of your destiny—this is the moment of 
escape—horses are in readiness, and” — 
The convict put his hand upon her 
mouth—* Hush!” he replied, as he 
gently forced her out, “ would you have 
me to violate my promise?” Bidding 
her ‘good night,’ he locked the wicket 
carefully, replaced the keys, and re- 
tired to his chamber without awaking 
the sleeping jailor. 

The last scene of his life was in per- 
fect keeping with the calm and digni- 
fied courage he had evinced during his 
confinement. The night before his 
execution, the Chaplain slept in his 
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room. .This gentleman’s exertions to 
obtain a remission of punishment. had 
been incessant, and now that hope was 
at an end, he laboured to prepare the 
doomed soldier for the trying hour that 
awaited him, On that melancholy 
night he never closed his eyes, while 
Campbell slept as quietly as if no ex- 
traordinary event should happen on the 
morrow. To the last his courage was 
unshaken, and while his friends were 
dissolved in grief, he was manly and 
unmoyed,, He mounted the stone stairs 
leading to, the scaffold with a firm and 
measured step, and while the rope was 
being adjusted, the colour never left 
his.cheek, nor did his countenance be- 
tray the slightest agitation. 

One circumstance disturbed his equa- 
nimity,for a moment. On entering the 
press-room the executioner, frightfully 
disguised, presented himself, suddenly, 
Campbell, involuntarily shrunk from 
this loathsome being, but as if annoyed 
that the wretch should shake his firm- 
ness for, an instant, he calmly desired 
him. to proceed, and take care that the 
arrangements for death were such as 
should make his transit from, the world 
as brief, as possible. 

It was, a. curious incident attendant 
on this melancholy event, that, the 42d 
regiment, with whom he had served in 
Egypt, then garrisoned the town ; and 
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the same men he led to a bayonet 
charge against the invincibles of Na- 
oleon formed the jail guard to witness 
is execution. The feelings of the 
Highlanders when drawn out to be pre- 
sent at the ignominious end of their 
lion-hearted comrade, were indescrib- 
able. When the sufferer first appeared 
at the fatal door, a yell of anguish 
pealed along the ranks, and every bon- 
net was respectfully removed. Camp- 
bell addressed a few words to them in 
Gaelic. Instantly every face was up- 
turned to heaven; every cheek was 
bathed in tears; every lip uttered a 
prayer for mercy at the judgment seat, 
and when the board descending with 
thundering violence, announced the 
moment of dissolution, the fearful 
groan that burst from the excited sol- 
diery will never be forgotten. 

After being suspended only till life 
was extinct, the body was placed ina 
shell, and a hearse in waiting received 
it and drove off rapidly. The remains 
of the ill-starred soldier were conveyed 
to Scotland. There the clan and rela- 
tives of the deceased were waiting to 
pay the last tribute of their regard. In 
immense numbers they escorted ‘the 
body to the family cemetry, and in the 
poet’s words, “ They laid him in his 
father’s grave.” 
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THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 
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Notwithstanding the above title, we 
can, with sincerity, affirm, that our 
thoughts are more earnestly fixed upon 
the perils which menace the public 
weal, than on the prospects, or even 

rivations of the Established Church. 

he case of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tion we are disposed to regard, rather 
as it serves to indicate the unsound 
and disordered estate of civil affairs, 
than for the power which, in times of 
less perplexity, it would have to engage 
and absorb attention. We are far 
from denying that the Church, in its 
own right, may justly demand a degree 
of consideration such as in this age of 
reform no public interest is so fortunate 
as to obtain; but, claims which, in a 
season of tranquillity, would receive 
universal acknowledgment, are but in- 
adequately appreciated, when appre- 
hension of coming evil quickens the 
sense of personal interest, and we but 
consult for the mode in which many a 
reader will peruse the observations 
here submitted for his censure or ap- 
proval, when we profess, that the evils 
by which the Church is oppressed, we 
regard ouly as symptoms of the disease 
by which the constitution of society is 
dangerously affected. 

The Church of England, in Ireland, 
is to be viewed under two aspects, as 
ministering religious services, and as 
occupying a part of which the hierarchy 
and priesthood of the Church of Rome, 
must naturally desire possession. The 
reflection is sufficiently obvious, that 
wherever a dissenting body is nume- 
rous, the revenues of an Established 
Church may become an object of con- 
tention ; but in Ireland the nature of 
the opposition to be expected by the 
establishment is such as imparts a 
peculiar character to what would other- 
wise be a very common-place observa- 
tion. Dissenters of other descriptions 
would cover the Church, as an object 
“ which doth offend their eye ;” Roman 
Catholics would remove it, because it 
is an obstacle to the attainment of their 
wishes. We speak here not what may 


be the sentiments of individuals, but 
what is known to be the genius of a 
system. Many Roman Catholics may 
labour to overthrow the Established 
Church, without the desire to set up 
another ; but all who are acquainted 
with the principles of the Church of 
Rome, who know what are the obliga- 
tions by which her priests and bishops 
are solemnly bound, should be aware, 
that the exaltation of their order must 
be the great object of their lives, and 
that even to gratify their malice in the 
persecution of Protestant ministers, 
must be regarded as no more than an 
accessory and an accident in the ac- 
complishment of those higher purposes, 
to which they should esteem them- 
selves devoted. 

It is, therefore, of moment, in con- 
sidering the affairs of the Church of 
Ireland, to distinguish between the 
hostility by which it has been so per- 
severingly assailed, and that unavowed, 
but yet clearly discernible purpose, to 
which the angry passions of the popu- 
lace have been rendered instrumental. 
Nor letit be fora moment imagined, that 
this is a case in which only ecclesias- 
tical interests are concerned. If a pro- 
— whether the Church of Eng- 
and or of Rome should be established 
in Ireland, were to be submitted to the 
deliberations of a grave assembly, in 
whose sentence, grounded on principles 
of eternal truth, a people were disposed 
aoe to acquiesce, there are, un- 
iappily, too many, who would hold 
themselves indifferent to the manner 
in which the question was decided ; 
but, if five millions of an inflamed 
people break in to take a part in the 
consultations, to learn that their dis- 
content is accounted a presumption 
that they have been wronged, and to 
find their atrocities admitted as an un- 
answerable argument in their favour, 
the most indifferent to what are re- 
garded spiritual concerns, may begin 
to apprehend, that discontent, so fa- 
voured, may soon challenge ampler 
indulgence, and that arguments so ap- 
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proved, may be advanced in futherance 
of a cause, wherein even the wise in 
this generation may think their in- 
terests involved. Here is matter which 
should cause a prudent man to become 
wary. It is not merely what church 
shall gather in the tithe of Irish pro- 
duce, but whether interests of univer- 
sally acknowledged importance, ma 
not suffer from the arguments by whic 
Rome promotes her cause ; whether, in 
a word, the prostration of the English 
Church is not the preliminary to the 
rejection of English authority—whether, 
after a successtul invasion of ecclesias- 
tical property, the muniments which 
guard lay possessions, acquired by 
what must be termed recent confisca- 
tion, are likely to be respected. 

There are some who imagine, that 
the diversity of tenure under which 
lay and clerical properties are held, 
discountenances the notion, that both 
are exposed toacommon danger, The 
Church was endowed, they say, for 
certain perpooes which it has. not pro- 
moted, and even supposing that, in 
consequence of its failing to serve the 
ends for which it was designed, effec- 
tual protection were withdrawn from 
its possessions, such desertion ought 
never be dreaded, us furnishing a pre- 
cedent which should be found detri- 
mental to the security of properties 
acquired by individual exertion, and 
granted for individual advantage. It 
should, however, be borne in mind, 
that not the distinctions which in- 
terested parties imagine, but those 
which public acts recognize, affix upon 
precedent the characters which render 
it formidable. If the legislative as- 
semblies of Great Britain had grounded 
their late proceedings on principles 
which affirmed, that the Church in 
Ireland was undeserving of protection, 
all who were careless of ecclesiastical 
interests, might comfort themselves by 
a persuasion that, as yet, their rights 
were uninvaded ; but if laws were made, 
not because they were esteemed wise and 
good, but simply because popular vio- 
lence demanded them, then it is not the 
maxims of legislation, but the clamours 
of a disconteuted people which should 
teach prudent men what they are to 
apprehend from that course of experi- 
ment, of which the Church is likely to 
become the first victim, 

Before we advert to the menaces 
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and the disorders, which have of late 
directed the course of public affairs, it 
will not be without its use to institute 
a comparison between the spirit evinced 
hy the legislature in former days, and 
that by which, in our time, it seems 
animated. We will not contrast Whig 
liberality with the severe rule of Tory- 
ism—we will compare the sentiments 
of one most honoured in the annals of 
“ liberal” renown, with the conduct 
recently pursued towards the Church 
in Ireland, by that distinguished se- 
nator’s successors, 

In the year 1787, the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, in the Irish House of 
Commons, moved a resolution to the 
following effect—* That, if it shall ap- 
pear at the commencement of the next 
Session of Parliament, that public tran- 
quillity has been restored in those parts 
of the kingdom that have been lately 
disturbed, and due obedience paid to 
the laws, this House will take into con- 
sideration the subject of tithes, and 
endeavour to form some plan for the 
honourable support of the clergy, and 
the ease of the people.” That Mr. 
Grattan was not likely to be influenced 
by love or respect for the Church Es- 
tablishment of this conntry, will readily 
be admitted by all who a read the 
history of his times ; that, in his hostility 
to the Church, he was frequently hur- 
ried beyond the bounds of sober and 
honourable discretion, is well known to 
those who have taken the trouble to 
compare the distinguished orator’s 
vehement invectives against. clerical 
rapacity, with the less eloquent, but 
more authentic and exact statements 
and details, which, wherever he ven- 
tured on a direct and specific accusa- 
tion put him to rebuke, if not to si- 
lence ; his animosity, however, though 
indiscreet, was not blind, and he would 
not gratify it at the expense of ex- 
posing institutions, of whose value he 
was sensible, to increasing danger. It 
seems to have heen regarded as a 
maxim by constitutional statesmen of 
all parties, admitted by Mr. Grattan as 
fully as by the Tory Lord Castlereagh, 
that when combinations have been 
formed to withstand and bear down 
law by open violence, concessions are 
full of peril, and that even “to sup- 
port any political change, or counte- 
nance any redress of political griev- 
ances in such a state of things, would 
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be to hold out a premium at once to 
further insurrection.”** The justice of 
the principle is admitted in Mr. Grat- 
tan’s resolution, which demands, as a 
pre-requisite to any inquiry into the 
alleged grievances of the Irish people, 
that they shall have submitted them- 
selves to the sae f of the laws. 
This order of proceeding is now in- 
verted. Because the people are dis- 
obedient, committees are appointed, 
not for the purpose of strengthening 
law, that it may put insurrection down, 
but to countenance a dismayed cabinet 
in disereditable, and therefore impolitic 
concessions ; parliaments are solicited 
to give powers by which popular vio- 
lence shall be controuled, and are ex- 

ected to grant, only on an understand- 
ing, that violence shall be successful, 
and when a minister of the crown, 
heated, perhaps, by some recollection 
of his youth, hazards the expression of 
a resolve to uphold the majesty of law, 
he is soon recalled to himself, and to 
the knowledge that such sentiments do 
not suit “the age,” and has the morti- 
fication to disavow “as sound and fury 
signifying nothing” whatever in his 
discourses may have savoured of that 
olden time, when British senators 
were “the nobles of the earth.” 

In all this, there is assuredly much 
to instruct and warn the proprietory, 
especially the landed proprietory, in 
Ireland. They have had experience 
of various insurrectionary movements, 
against the evil consequences of which 
they have been protected ; they have, 
in the principles avowed with equal 
clearness by Mr. Grattan and Lord 
Londonderry, information as to the po- 
licy which rendered them ennabodadld ; 
they learn that a directly opposite 
policy is now adopted, and prudence 
would warn them to enquire be- 
times whether they may not, as well 
as the persecuted clergy, become ob- 
noxious to popular discontent; and to 
determine beforehand what they ought 
to do, should they, in accordance with 
modern maxims, be put out of the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Possessions, lay and clerical, are 
not in Ireland, held by tenures so 
broadly discriminated as the superficial 
are forward to describe them. The 
whole territory of Ireland may be con- 
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sidered of recent confiscation ; the 
whole was bestowed not ee 
nor even from considerations sole 

retrospective, but with a view to ad- 
vantages which were expected from 
the exertions of the new proprietory. 
Upon the lay possessors was bestowed 
dominion over the soil ; on the clerical, 
certain portions of land, and a tithe of 
the produce. The sovereign was not 
without expectation of an adequate 
return from those who held the land, 
as well as from the order to which 
tithes were made payable. The end 
of the grant in each instance, so far as 
temporal interests were concerned, was 
that the blessings of order and civiliza- 
tion should be diffused over a country 
to which they had been unknown, and 
to convert into love the enmity by which 
Ireland was long influenced in her con- 
duct towards the nation, which had 
conquered but not subdued her. The 
blessings of civilization have not been 
widely distributed——enmity towards 
England has not been converted into 
love—so much is certain; but whether 
the failure has been owing to lay or 
clerical incapacity or misconduct, can- 
not be known until both have been 
made the subject of careful and im- 
partial enquiry. In the absence of 
such inquisition, and during the usur- 
pation of a maxim by which the great 
principle of British justice has been 
dethroned, and which visits upon the 
objects of uncorroborated accusation 
the consequences of convicted guilt, 
the landed interest, as it is called in 
lreland, should be vigilant to see how 
far it is involved in the fortunes of the 
Church, and how it may best prepare 
to meet or avert from itself the ca- 
lamity with which the Church is 
threatened. There is a peculiarity in 
the reasoning favoured by the ad- 
versaries of the Established Church, 
and boldly put forth by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doyle, the great Coryphous of 
the opposition, which ought not to 
pass unobserved. His accusations 
against the tithe system are almost ex- 
clusively launched against its injustice. 
Complaint of its oppressiveness has 
ceased. Formerly it was the approved 
practice to attribute the poverty of the 
Irish peasant to the operation of a 
system which, with ruthless and iniqui- 
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tous oe ground him to the 
dust. The tithe-composition act and 
some eloquent assertors of the truth, 
exposed the falsehood of such imputa- 
tions. Now the point of attack is 
altered. It is in his feelings the pre- 
late’s client is aggrieved ; his sense of 
justice is outraged by an exaction such as 
tithe. Whence is this? The exaction 
is not new. He had received or stipu- 
lated for his land with the knowledge, 
that he should pay it. How comes it 
that he shall account it unjust to have 
the conditions of tenancy observed. If, 
in late days, it were whispered, that 
the teaching of his priests warped his 
sense of justice, the cry of bigotry 
would be uplifted, and ignorance or 
folly would be considered the best ex- 
cuse that could be offered for one who 
dared to inculpate, in the offences of a 
rustic population, so been and loyal, 
and disinterested a body as the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland—a body to 
whose exertions we are mainly indebted 
for that species of Hibernian tranquillity 
which favours genius and enterprize 
more than either peace and war, par- 
taking in the properties of Homer's 
Mist, which was “better for the thief 
than night.” But now, when it is 
openly declared of his “subjects,” by 
a Roman Catholic prelate, that, against 
tithe their will, not their poverty, rebels ; 
when he declares that it was because 
the people of Ireland “understood the 
Gospel dispensation,” because they are 
too rational, too acute, “that they 
would not submit to an unjust imposi- 
tion’—when he declares that “they 
have always been at war with it,” and 
expresses his “trust in God that they 
will never cheerfully submit”—when, 
although he acknowledges that his 
countrymen have failings, he eulogises 
that “gem-like virtue, justice, which 
no darkness can obscure,” attributes 
“to this fine quality their hatred of 
tithe,” prays “that it may be lasting as 
their love of justice,” and conjures 
them to use every resource of their 
wit and ingenuity in resisting so de- 
vouring an impost, (vid. late Pastoral,) 
when these are aspirations, instruc- 
tions, and prayers which a’ Roman Ca- 
tholic prelate thinks it consistent with 
his oath of allegiance to make public, 

erhaps it would not be accounted very 
inexcusable if we ventured to surmise, 
that the justice in which Canons, and 
Councils, and Confessionals school the 





members of the Church of Rome, 
“gem-like” though it be, is not the 
same virtue, nor of its kind, which the 
institutions, and the understandings, 
and the hearts of English Protestants 
uphold and venerate. 

And yet, the peasantry, who are 
declared thus hostile to tithe, have 
been taught from their earliest years 
to regard it with veneration. We 
could extract numerous passages from 
Roman Catholic books of elementary 
instruction, as well as from those works 
to which the learned refer, as possessing 
higher authority, tending to show how 
carefully reverence for the command 
to pay “tithes to their pastors” has 
been inculcated on all members of the 
Church of Rome. We abstain from 
quotation, because passages such as 
we could adduce, have become, of late, 
familiar to the public mind, and content 
ourselves with stating that payment of 
tithe, as “a commandment of the 
Church,” obligatory, on pain of mortal 
sin, is ordered in books of all prices 
and all sizes, from the tiny tablet, 
which is called Dr. O’Reilly’s Cate- 
chism, up to the more ambitious oc- 
tavo, which bears the name of Horni- 
hold and the imprimatur of Dr. Troy, 
and to the still more venerable autho- 
rity of that Manual for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, (as it has been styled,) 
the Decrees and Ordinances of the 
(Ecumenical Council of Trent. 

How is the hostility against the ab- 
stract principle of paying tithe fostered 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop, to be 
reconciled with the religion he pro- 
fesses? The Council of Trent has’ as- 
sumed the doctrine, that tithes are due 
to God, as well as enjoined the discipline 
that His ministers shall receive them. 
How can this declaration be interpre- 
ted, so as to grant an indulgence for 
such exhortations as have of late days 
issued forth in the form of pastoral 
advice, to the white-feet and black-feet, 
and those various tribes by whom ille- 
gal justice is said to be administered in 
Ireland. For our parts, we confess 
that the conduct of those who profess 
themselves obedient children in the 
Church of Rome, and who, neverthe- 
less, condemn the principle of tithe, 
appears to be wholly inexplicable, ex- 
cept on one supposition, namely, that 
their public professions are the appa- 
rent parts of a system in other respects, 
as to its means and end, carefully con- 
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cealed. Are we asked, do we doubt 
the candour of Dr. Doyle’s professions? 
We answer by a question, what pro- 
fessions are we supposed to impugn ? 
Those tendered with an oath to the 
Committee of the House of Lords, or 
those recommended with a benediction 
to the piety of the black-feet. We 
are not ashamed to say, that we have 
not the gift of ee Dr. Doyle’s 
testimony with his pastorals or pam- 
phlets, nor do we think it unwise to 
reject altogether the authority of state- 
ments, marked and invalidated by con- 
tradictions and caprice ; and to interpret 
what is ambiguous in the conduct of 
the enterprising divine, by the princi- 
pies of a church which he, as well as 

er other ministers, boasts to be un- 
changeable. When we have adopted 
this rule of explanation, our difficulty 
is at an end. ere are two purposes 
to be effected—property is to be wrest- 
ed from the Church of, England, it. is 
to be transferred to the Church of 
Rome. The operations for effecting 
these purposes are, of course, various, 
and there may be harmony, although 
not unison, between the high invectives 
of Dr. Doyle against the system of 
tithe, and the running bass accompa- 
niment of councils and catechisms, to 
“ pay tithes to your pastors.” It cer- 
tainly might be said, that, after his fre- 
quent renunciations of all claim to this 
property, it would be unbecoming in 

im hereafter to enforce it. We would 
ask, what is unbecoming in an agitator? 
Is he not an individual who imagines 
the use of language to be, not that it 
shall bring conviction, but that it shall 
awaken discontent? In such a cause, 
no imputation of falsehood sticks. 
Eyen if it did, why should not Rome 
avail herself of services which _ may 
seem discreditable to him by whom 
they are rendered? Why should she 
not benefit by Dr. Doyle, as Luther 
said, a better system did by Heury, 
whom he describes as the postillion of 
the Reformation, hurrying along in the 
dirtiest ways, and covered all over with 
the mire through which he was splash- 
ing? But let no friend of episcopacy 
be alarmed. The “ Titular” of Kildare 
has made provisions for his defence, 
He has ca | it is said, in his 
schools, a catechism from which the 


suspicious term has been discharged. 
He teaches, “ to pay pastors their dues.” 
This neutral phrase is equally well 
adapted to the present day and to the 
times which are coming. It does not 
now justify, it will hereafter prevent 
all unkindly cavil. He has not taught 
us to know exactly what these dues 
are now, but he has taught us to anti- 
cipate what they may be. The pastors 
dues are what diocesan shall pro- 
nounce them. If circumstances warrant 
them in decreeing a tithe, is not Dr. 
Doyle at liberty to assent to the regu- 
lation, “From what sources,” he was 
asked,* “do the parochial clergy de- 
rive their income?” He answered, 
“From contributions by their flocks, 
which are called voluntary, but which 
are settled by statute or usage ; bi- 
shops can hold diocesan synods, and 
make rules which, in the practice of 
the church are called statutes.” Again, 
it was inquired, “Is the amount. of 
these offerings settled by statute? The 
answer is. “It is not uniform at all; it 
cannot be, because there must be a pro- 
portion between what is received and 
the ability of the person who gives it— 
but the usage is different. I believe 
in every diocese in Ireland there is a 
maximum of such contribution.” It 
is not unreasonable to anticipate, that 
if these diocesan synods shall sit when 
tithe has been disengaged from its 
present sacriligious misappropriation, 
they will find many a cogent reason 
for substituting the uniform and accom~- 
modating principle, that every member 
of the church shall pay a tenth of his 
income or his gains, for the complex 
and often irritating “statutes” under 
which the revenues of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland are now collected.+ 
The principle of tithe, it may be said, 
by its own merit worked its way 
through many obstacles, through much 
odium, the private interests of men op- 
posing it, and no valid ecclesiastical 
sanction in its favour, by which gain- 
nae might be convinced. Now that 
it has been recognized as a law of the 
church, guarded by an anathema, pro- 
claimed in a council which,t “in respect 
of doctrines,” as the Maynooth io 
book testifies, “is, as it were, the com- 
pendium of all former synods, and in 
respect of discipline may justly be 





* Lords Com. March 2], 1825. 
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+ Tractatus de Ecclesia, &c. 
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termed the Manual of the Priesthood” — 
it will have many advantages when it 
is recommended to a docile people. If 
adopted, it will relieve them from un- 

ual and vexatious impositions—it 
will gratify their pride—it will be, as 
the payers will soon understand, a de- 
duction from the landlords’ rent—it will 
afford perhaps means to enlarge the 
number of ecclesiastics, and so may 
be returned in the form of a provision 
for the son or brother of him who 
pays ; it will thus find auxiliaries where 
in old time it had perhaps opposition 
to expect, and may, without any ex- 
traordinary exertion or success, be re- 
cognized as the law of revenue for the 
Church of Rome in Ireland. 

Would an arrangement of this kind 
be impolitic? Would it be unwise to 
give the Roman Catholic people an 
endowment, inasmuch as the Church 
of England has not succeeded in adding 
numerous proselytes to her congrega- 
tion? We do not abandon our assu- 
rance that soon this reproach will be 
taken away. We believe that, besides 
the number who profess themselves of 
the Church of England, there are mul- 
titudes of similar belief, who as yet 
have not cast off the livery of the 
Church of Rome. But admitting that 
a change was more distant than we 
believe it to be, would it be wise to 
endow the Church of Rome with the 
possessions rent from a Scriptural es- 
tablishment. We know that there are 
many who promise that by such a com- 
promise we could purchase tranquillity ; 
but, we remember too well, we have 
already yielded to such delusions, and 
are now reaping the storm. This 
is because you did not pay the full 
price, and you therefore rather excited 
than appeased. But what is the full 
orice? Almost every acre in Ireland 
is property of late confiscation—how 
shall we be assured that there be not 
in this, matter of further and more ex- 
travagant demand—how shall we sound 
the depths or measure the extent of 
that passion for independence, of which 
the manifestations have become unam- 
biguous and so very alarming? If the 
discontent of the Irish people and the 
declamations of their priests have no 
more important object than that which 
is presented in the exaction of tithe, 
there are many, we have no doubt, 
who would recommend compliance 
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with their wishes; bnt, if the tithe 
system be only one point of attack, 
aud if there are desires yet latent, and 
waiting for their turn to appear, the 
most indifferent to the interests of the 

testant Church, who feels anxious 
‘or thé public good, may hesitate how 
far it would be prudent to dishearten 
the friends of England, encourage 
those who hate her name, by unneces- 
sary, and therefore criminal concession. 
“Think you,” said the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Lowrey, at the Carlow Bible dis- 
cussion, in the year 1824, “ Think you 
the history of that oppression which 
the poor Irish suffered from your an- 
cestors, is forgotten by her children? 
Think you that the descendants of 
those tho deprived them of their liter- 
ature, are those qualified to recommend 
themselves to them as teachers—those 
who hunted their priests, and burned 
their books, from whom they will con- 
sent to receive religion or education ? 
Think you these circumstances are for- 
gotten by the people? Oh no! no!— 
Well, well do they recollect them. 
Their fathers took care to hand down 
the bloody memorandum to their chil- 
dren; and you—you are the people 
who seek to become their teachers. 
Those very childten—the children of 
those men whom your ancestors robbed 
and butchered, were taught from their 
infancy to lisp the name of Sassenach, 
and with that name was combined, in 
their youthful imaginations, every thing 
that was cruel, bloody, and oppressive ; 
every thing wicked in intention and 
bad in execution. The times are al- 
tered under our present government, 
and the portion of freedom we enjoy, 
gives token of the dawn of approach- 
ing liberty. The late change in the 
managément of affairs, would induce 
us, poor Catholics, to forgive much of 
our former pefsecutions—to draw a 
veil over centuries of persecution, op- 
pression, and misrule, and to cast our 
bitter reminiscences into the current of 
oblivion. However near Catholics and 
Protestants may seem to be drawn, 
however closely they may appear to 
be united, the bond of amity does not 
exist, nor can there ever be perfect 
confidence between them. The em- 
bers of the old grudge still exist, and 
the Bible has been brought forward as 
the most effective instrument for fan- 
ning them into a flame. Why do 
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those people interfere with the poor 
Catholics ? Think ye not they recog- 
nise in the Protestant Clergymen the 
representatives of those men who killed 
or robbed their ancestors? They do 
—they do. A woRD TO THE WISE 
WILL BE ENOUGH. Leave the people 
to select their own religion. Sir, I 
conclude. I have discharged my duty 
to my religion as a minister, and to my 
country as a man.” 

But, these words of passion were 
spoken before the great Act of Conci- 
liation had been enrolled among our 
Statutes. The feeling which now dis- 
turbs the people of Ireland is no more 
than the sectarian rivalry which should 
naturally have been anticipated. Let 
this feeling be soothed and all will yet 
be well. This, we believe some have 
thought, and with such professions we 
fear some have disguised their real sen- 
timents. We strongly apprehend that 
the indifference (or worse) of the lay 
gentry, in many instances, explains the 
rapidity of the organization by which 
the demand for tithe was defeated. The 
landlords did not make known the prin- 
ciple of that impost, show that it was 
in reality from their rents it was de- 
ducted, and cause the tenant to under- 
stand, that, if he expected favour and 
protection, he must fulfil the conditions 
of his contract. We by no means de- 
sign to pass a sweeping censure on the 
landed aristocracy of Ireland, but we 
are too thoroughly convinced that some 
among them rather fomented the dis- 
content which they should have en- 
deavoured to remove, some, who mag- 
nified the distinction between property 
lay and ecclesiastic, and vainly ima- 
gined that they could, by this unhappy 
policy, divert from their own posses- 
sions the passions which they let loose 
upon their spiritual instructors. The 
polley is not more unworthy than un- 
ikely to prove successful. The dis- 
turbers, who have had assistance from 
the gentry in their struggle against 
parsons, will soon show, that the griev- 
ances they endure from the gentry 
themselves are not unregarded. We 
have quoted from the speech of a 
Rey. Gentleman who shared in a bible 
discussion at Carlow in 1824. We 
shall now quote from an equally im- 
passioned divine who professed senti- 
ments of a no less instructive character 
in September 1831, at what is termed 
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“ A Meeting of the Landholders of 
the county Carlow.” Thus discourses 
the Rev. James Maher—“ Oh! Mr. 
Chairman, these subletting hard-hearted 
lords of the soil, have done more in the 
unholy cause of exciting discontent, 
and producing miseries than all the 
Captain Rocks that ever visited unfor- 
tunate Ireland. (Loud cheers.) Let 
me tell the oligarchy, the oppressors 
of the poor, the unjust magistrate or 
juror, who screens the murderer, that 
he shall himself stand convicted of 
that crime, not indeed before an earthly 
tribunal, but in the presence of the 
Almighty and everlasting God. As to 
the oppressors of the poor—the mighty 
ones who take from the weak and de- 
fenceless the means of subsistence, they 
are murderers in the strictest sense of 
the word. For, shall he be called a 
murderer who causes a single death, 
and he not a murderer who causes 
thousands to suffer and die? and that 
too to gratify his ambition, his avarice, 
or revenge. Speaking of them, the 
Psalmist says, ‘they have slain the 
widow and the orphan, and murdered 
the fatherless.’ To incur the guiit of 
murder, it is not necessary that we 
kill with our own hands. To connive 
at unjust killing, not to punish the 
deed if we have the power; to screen 
the murderer, makes us participators in 
his crime. The punishment due to the 
murderer was pronounced upon Ahab 
(3d book of Kings) by the lips of the 
Prephet. Although he did not kill 
Naboth, nor did he instigate directly 
any body to kill him ; he merely, when 
Naboth was dead, suffered the deed to 
remain unpunished and took possession 
of his vineyard. ‘ Hast thou slain,’ 
says the Prophet, ‘ and also taken pos- 
session? ‘Thus saith the Lord, in the 
pee wherein the dogs have licked the 
lood of Naboth, they shall lick thy 
blood also.”’ Here is fair warning to 
any landlord who will dare to expel a 
refractory tenant from his estate. He 
becomes a murderer “in the strictest 
sense of the word,” and is given to 
understand that ten thousand men are 
instructed by their priest in what, by 
divine orginal, is the murderer’s 
portion. Doctor Doyle put a bridle 
on his lips for ten years rather than 
teach his people to separate their moral 
from their legal duties. Does he 
pear to have visited censure upon the 
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Rev. James Maher? We know not.* 
But it is.not. necessary, to multiply 
extracts of this character... Ere now it 
has been made evident, that in the war- 
fare waged against Irish property the 
landlord as. well as the tithe receiver 
must look for opposition, For a time 
he was caressed, because his assistance 
was wanted. . Without him the designs 
against the church establishment could 
not succeed, and therefore he was flat- 
tered, and where his integrity was not 
proof, stimulated by hopes that he 
Should participate in the spoil which 
was expected, ‘This was surely not in 
love to the Sassenach usurper. It is 
not from hearts infested by such re- 
membrances as Mr. M‘Swiney has des- 
cribed, he could rationally hope respect 
or affection. “ If he has not,’} said 
Doctor Doyle, es of himself, 
“inherited from his ancestors more 
property than most of the clergy of 
the establishment, it was owing to the 
operation of the penal laws, so late as 
in the life-time. of his father, for even 
then these laws were sending some of 
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the best blood of Ireland to join, as 
Swift well expressed it, the ranks of 
coal-porters.” Should the English 
landlord think that, by lending himself 
to the factious excesses of those, it may 
be, from whom he withholds the real 
object of their agitation, he shall be 
secure against aggression? No! If 
they caress him it is because as yet they 
want his services. “ For, being canni- 
bals,” says the Eastern Story, “ they 
fattened them that they might. eat 
them.” It was truly mournful, at no 
distant period, to witness the degree to 
which the incendiaries of Ireland had 
been successful ; to see the Protestants 
there, reduced to that last extremity, 
when discord separates those who 
could be formidable only when united, 
to see the Protestant Clergy and the 
gentry of their creed exchanging jea- 
lous and angry recognitions, hemmed 
in by enemies on every side, and like 
the captives of the barbarian conqueror, 
gratifying the ferocious hordes which 
encompassed them, with mutual assaults 
and recriminations. What an assembly 








* At this Carlow meeting another Rev. Gentleman delivered an oration well 
worthy of being noticed. We extract a passage, in which he indulges in a strain of 
ridicule which appears to have been well understood and highly relished by his audi- 
ence, although to us it may seem to require some note of explanation :— 

« But, Mr. Chairman, mark the insultingly magisterial vigilance of a certain 
Grand Jury. (Ha, ha, ha!) On pretence of dreading the manufacture of pikes, 
they summon all the blacksmiths of the country to appear in the court-house; they 
institute a public investigation into their characters; they make all the above- 
said blacksmith gentry take the oath of allegiance (as the blacksmiths expressed it) 
down on the nail, and then, forsooth, they grant licences to these unoffending poor 
tradesmen to pursue their avocations. This farce was got up and performed, as you 
are all aware, amid the scorn, the derision, and the contemptuous railing of every 
man, woman, and child in the country. It was said that every licensed blacksmith 
(ha, ha, ha,) should have a log about his neck, by way of rendering him harmless. 
(Ha, ha, ha!) Come, let us give one universal laugh at the comical act of logging 
blacksmiths, (Here the whole assembly burst out into a tremendous fit of laughter. ) 
Let us give another louder laugh, (Here the laugh of the multitude became terri- 
fic.) Let us give a third laugh ten times louder still, (A third time the ten thou- 
sand vociferated one stupendous laugh, which actually shook the ground on which 
they stood.) I am glad you have given these mighty laughs. They are the exact 
suitable expressions to point out your contempt of the blacksmith humbug. As well 
might they summon at this moment all the pump-sinkers, and all the quarry-blasters, 
and make them take the oath of allegiance (ha, ha, ha!) for fear they might conspire 
to blow up the earth. (Ha, ha, ha!) Oh! the blacksmith investigation is really 
comical, and rather a good thing in its way, inasmuch as it gives a fine illustration of 
the hyper-sapient wisdom of our rulers—in fact, the country should be delighted, in- 
asmuch as this proceeding has caused more merriment among the lower and higher 
classes than any judicial act hitherto published in Ireland. (Ha, ha, ha! )” 

Was this laughter occasioned by the thought that the blacksmiths of Carlow or 
Kildare could be suspected of forging pikes, or at the simplicity of the Magistrates 
who imagined that oaths could bind them? 


+ Defence by J. K. L. p. 64. 
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was that wherein they exhibited! What 
a band encircled that disgusting gladi- 
atorship, where a terrified gentry dared 
only to strike against their church, and 
a dispirited and forsaken clergy looked 
round for aid which man dared not 
offer, and met not even the encourage- 
ment of a sympathising countenance ! 
and what a crowd of gazers—what gra- 
tified malice—when England thus drew 
the sword upon herself, and feasted a 
brutal adve with the spectacle of 
that last degradation ! 

A better prospect seemed for a time 
to open upon us. The Protestants of 
Treland had been aroused—they be- 
came to a considerable extent united, 
and if we do not grossly miscalculate 
the moment of that moral cou 
which has ever characterised them in 
peril, they would not have fallen an 
easy prey to their enemies. There was 
however, and there still is much neu- 
tral Protestantism which would no 
more unite with the principles which 
are called “ loyalty” than it would 
enrol itself in the ranks of agitation. 
To this body we would respectfully 
but—had we the power, forcibly re- 
commend, that they seriously bethink 
them of the danger, surely, and it may 
be, rapidly approaching, and determine 
how they wall meet it. If their bias 
be to the Protestant side let them take 
care that, hereafter they bear not a 
reproach from having weakened it. 
Let them see that they be not con- 
founded with the promoters of plans 
which they disapprove, and, however 


they may hesitate as to the assum 
Orange ensigns, let them make a stan 
for Protestantism. If their inclinations 
be different, they should count the cost 
at which they would indulge them. 
The Sassenach may propitiate his na- 
tional enemy, but not, surely, while 
retaining possessions which keep ani- 
mosity alive. If he would win his cor- 
dial regard he must become divested 
of the broad lands (if he have them) 
which he holds by no title of modern 
justice, least spoils of slaughtered kin- 
dred—some “ cingula Pallantis pueri” 
enflame a relenting enemy into ungov- 
ernable wrath, and warn him against 
the guilt of mercy. 

Our warning is spoken—and, altho’ 
our argument has been rather suggest- 
ed than —~ developed, it is sufficiently 

lain for all to whom we could hope to 

ring conviction. In the story of the 
Church the landed aristocracy, may 
see their own perils predicted. Because 
the clergy of Ireland had not opportu- 
nity or power to defend themselves, 
their rights have been violated and 
their injuries are unredressed. By 
their sufferings the protestant gentry 
should be taught, that modern justice 
“disdains the lowly, combats for the 
strong,” and that, if they would secure 
its alliance, they should not lose a 
moment in taking counsel with each 
other, and revolving how best to meet 
THE COMING CRISIS. They are a colon 
in a hostile country, and if not pres: 4 
and effectually united—THEY ARE LOST. 





TO HERO'S TORCH. 


Love’s bright interpreter, Love’s signal brand, 

Wav'd nightly by a fair and trembling hand, 

Jove should have rais’d thee where the glittering stars 
Spangle Olympus with their diamond spars, 

And, gem-like as thy radiance wandered wide, 
Named thee “the Star of fond Leander’s bride,” 
Thus o’er the gloom that _— too often spreads 


Round passion’s votary, 


ope frequent sheds 


Her bland and brilliant beams, and oft beguiles 
Pain of its stings, exchanging tears for smiles. 
Rock’d on the billows of a stormy world, 

Bless we the beacon-light by love unfurl’d, 
And like Leander skim the swelling wave, 


When beauty beckons, and love burns to save. 
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CRISIS OF WATERLOO. 


MAJOR GAWLER'’S REPLY TO SIR HUSSEY VIVIAN. 


“ Ecce iterum Crispinus!” Major 
Gawler is inthe field again! Whether 
in “these piping times of peace” he 
is likely to come off with the same 
flying colours, with which the distin- 
gered regiment to which he belongs 

as so often come off on other occa- 
sions, the reader will be better enabled 
to decide, after he has concluded the 
perusal of the present paper. But, 
that he is an adventurous man, and 
that any failure he may experience is 
not to be attributed to a lack of that 
daring courage, which has so often led 
our gallant soldiery to attempt, and 
even to accomplish what appeared to 
be impossibilities, will not, we think, 
be denied by any one who has read 
the plain and unvarnished statement of 
Sir Hussey Vivian, to which the 
Major’s letter professes to be an an- 
swer,. 

The matter in debate possesses not 
a little of historical interest; and, as 
it regards the reputation of the two 
brigades, one of which Sir Husse 
commanded, and to the other, df whic 
Major Gawler belonged, a correct de- 
cision respecting it is highly important. 
Our readers will bear in mind, that we 
assumed no other character than that 
of unbiassed arbitrators between these 
gallant officers, and that we suffered 
each of them to tell his own story in 
the fullest manner in his own words. 
That our opinion was not equivocal 
as to the side upon which the truth 
lay, very clearly appeared, while we 
are utterly unconscious of having of- 
fered a single observation which might 
not have been anticipated by the reader. 
Indeed, in our anxiety to do perfect 
justice, we were not without a feeling 
of respect and regard for one who bears 
a commission in a regiment, the ser- 
vices of which may well be a source 
of national pride ; and decisive as was 
the overthrow which the Major ex- 
pe were | we were desirous that his 
all should be as easy as possible, that 
the reputation of the corps should 





cover the indiscretion of the man, and 
that, if he did not reap any new harvest 
of glory from the novel species of war- 
fare in which he so rashly volunteered 
to engage, his discomfiture should not 
be attended by any painful humiliation. 

But the Major disdains our protection. 
He will not permit us to save him from 
himself. He has published a reply to Sir 
Hussey Vivian, in which the reiteration 
of the claims of his gallant regiment 
is strangely contrasted with admissions 
of the utter incorrectness of his first 
statement, As no indiscretion, or even 
discourtesy, on his part shall disturb 
us from our propriety, or induce us to 
assume any other character than that 
of impartial observers, we deem it right 
to put our readers distinctly in posses- 
sion of those points, upon which Major 
Gawler is at variance with himself, 
as such variance, may and must form 
an important element in estimating the 
value of his opinion, upon those points 
where he still continues at variance 
with his distinguished correspondent. 

He has, in his present letter, given an 
entirely different account of the part of 
the battle to which his narrative is con- 
fined, from that which appeared in his 
first publication. He represents the sixth 
brigade as charging both from a posi- 
tion different from that which he had 
assigned te them before, and wpon a 
portion of the enemy different from 
that against whom he had imagined 
their force was directed. He acknow- 
ledges also, that in the position given 
in his map to Grant’s and Vandeleur’s 
brigade, he was wrong. “In the de- 
scription,” he says, “of the period con- 
sidered by me as the close of the action, 
you have proved incorrectness with 
regard to the precise character of the 
charges of your brigade, and the pre- 
cise line of its advance, including the, 
to a small extent, erroneous statement 
of its “just appearing upon the sum- 
mit.” 


We quote this passage merely for 
the purpose of showing, bow far the 
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Major is discredited by himself, as we 
are not disposed to place a great deal 
more confidence in his present, than in 
his former version of the engagement. 
We now proceed to adduce an in- 
stance in which he is discredited, as 
to a most material fact, by au eye- 
witness, whose authority will scarcely 
be disputed. 

Major Gawler states, that the charge, 
in which such marvels were accom- 
plished by the 52nd, was supported by 
the 71st, and that the latter was the 
red regiment, the approach of which 
towards a French square encouraged 
Sir Hussey to make his third charge, 
in which the gallant Major Howard 
fell. ‘This isa most important point, 
and. its correctness or incorrectness 
must go far, indeed, towards confirming 
or discrediting Major Gawler’s state- 
ment. Sir Thomas Reynell on that 
day commanded the 71st, and the cor- 
respondence which has taken place 
between Major Gawler and Sir Hussey 
Vivian has drawn from him a letter, in 
which the movement of the 71st is de- 
scribed with a soldier-like and circum- 
stantial accuracy which leaves nothing 
to be desired. The reader shall judge 
for himself. 

« From having commanded the 71st,” 
observes Sir Thomas, “from the com- 
mencement to the close’of the eventful 
day of Waterloo, and not having fora 
moment quitted its ranks, it may be 
presumed that no other person can 
speak with so much correctness as I 
¢an, as to the part it performed during 
the battle. 

“ After the deployment from square, 
the 71st moved in line, the right wing 
to the front, the left wing to the rear, 
forming a third and fourth rank. We 
passed Hougomont obliquely, throwing 
the right shoulders a little: forward, as 
stated by the author of “ The Crisis,” 
and experienced some loss in the com- 
panies nearest to the orchard-hedge, 
from the fire of the tirailleurs posted 
there. We had in view, at the bottom 
of the declivity, two columns of the 
enemy’s infantry ; and my object, and 
I believe the object of every officer 
and soldier in the corps, was to come 
in contact with those columns, but they 
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did not wait our approach, or afford us 
an opportunity of attacking them. 

“TI can positively assert, that from 
the time the 71st commenced this for- 
ward movement, it never halted, but 
maintained a steady advance upon the 
only’ enemy in front, until it reached 
the village of Caillon, against the walls 
of which were deposited a considerable 

uantity of arms, as if abandoned by 
the enemy’s two columns, ‘It was be- 
coming dark at this period; and after 
securing the village of Caillon, we re- 
tired to a field to the right of it, where 
we bivouacked for the night, near to 
to our friends the 52nd. 

“ I do not recollect to have seen in our 
advance any body of men, cavalry or in- 
Santry, to our front, but the two columns 
of the enemy ; nor do I know that there 
was any on our flank more advanced 
than we were. _ I can well imagine, that 
the movement of the 71st, conducted, as I 
trust it was, in a steady soldier-like man- 
ner, must have afforded a very decided 
and important support to the troops 
acting on our left, who approximated 
closer to the point of the enemy's final 
attack. 

“* I have no desire whatever to at- 
tract notice to the services of the 71st 
regiment in the battle of Waterloo, 
firmly believing, that every battalion 
and corps of the British army engaged 
did the ‘duty assigned to it fully as 
well; but I confess I have every wish 
to remove the possibility of its being 
supposed, that at any moment the 
regiment could have hesitated to at- 
tack an enemy opposed to it; and I 
only hope that this plain statement of 
facts, will convince the readers of your 
valuable journal, that ‘the regiment in 
red,’ alluded to in Sir Hussey Vivian’s 
reply, was nut the 7ist light infan- 
try.”* 

All this is so decidedly opposed to 
Major Gawler’s view of the matter— 
indeed it so completely overthrows his 
statement, that while he cannot deny, 
he is vet most loath to admit it to be 
correct. He says, that if any regiment 
in red was seen, as was described, in 
pursuit of a square of the old guard, 
near the road which falls into the 
Chausee to Genappe on its right side, 


* Letter of Sir Thomas Reynell to the Editor of the United Service Journal, No. 


57, page 542. 
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it could have been no other than the 
71st.” Now, that “a regiment in red” 
was so seen is admitted, and, indeed, 
asserted on all sides. Major Gawler 
has stated it in “The Crisis ;” Sir 
Hussey Vivian has stated it in his 
reply ; so that, with respect to that 
oint, there can be no manner of doubt. 
hat then would the Major infer? 
That chat regiment was the 71st? But 
that is positively denied by Sir Tho- 
mas Reynell, who commanded the 71st 
on that day, and who was never, for a 
moment, separated from them, from the 
commencement to the close of ‘the 
engagement. That Sir Thomas Rey- 
nell is no authority upon the subject ? 
If the Colonel of a regiment is not to 
be deemed authority for what takes 
place in his presence, and in conse- 
quence of his orders, we do not know 
who is; certainly not a subaltern in 
another regiment. What then is to be 
inferred? That Sir Thomas Reynell 
has stated a deliberate falsehood ? 
Major Gawler does not go quite so far 
as that; for he says, in a note, “I 
need scarcely observe, that I am sure 
Sir Thomas Reynell would not, know- 
ingly, make an incorrect statement ; 
that, however, which he has given, ap- 
pears so much at variance with my 
account of the achievements of the 71st 
in the close, that I have been compelled 
to meet it fully, in order, if possible, to 
elicit information which may enable me 
to see through the difficulty. While 
differing as to the achievements, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, that Sir 
Thomas corroborates to the full my 
account of the movements of the 71st.” 
To elicit information to enable him to 
see through the difficulty? The difficul- 
ty of what? Of believing Sir Thomas 
Reynell? The Major does not ex- 
pressly say that, but he almost says it ; 
for, as to the only other difficulty which 
could be contemplated, namely, that 
of reconciling the substantial truth of 
Sir Thomas’s statement with his own, 
the variance is too decided and essential 
not to set at defiance all the plausibili- 
ties of explanation. No: if the Major 
be right, Sir Thomas must be decidedly 
wrong; and if Sir Thomas be right, 
the Major must be decidedly wrong. 
And allowing them both to be equally 
men of honour and veracity, when the 
one speaks of facts, of which he had 
personal knowlege, and the other of 
what he only knew by report, it is not 
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difficult to determine to whom we 
should give the preference ; nor do we 
believe that any such difficulty as that 
by which the worthy Major seems to 
be so much embarrassed, could have 
for one moment presented itself to the 
mind of any other man of honour or 
probity in the British —_ 

That a square of the o ard oc- 
cupied a position such as has been 
described, and that they were charged 
by Sir Hussey Vivian and a portion of 
the 10th, and assailed at the same time 
by the musketry of “a regiment in 
red,” whose fire was somewhat inju- 
tious to friends as well as foes, may be 
considered as absolutely certain ;—the 
only question is as to the time when. 
It was not when Sir Thomas Reynell 
was passing by that way, in pursuit of 
the routed columns which he mentions. 
So far Major Gawler’s account is com- 
pletely discredited ; and as he himself 
avers that no regiment, unless by acci- 
dent, “would have left an enemy’s 
square behind it,” it remains that the 
charge of Sir Hussey must have taken 
place before Sir Thomas Reynell ar- 
rived at the ground occupied by the 
old guard, and that it must, in conse- 
quence, have preceded the advance of 
the 52d, whose movement up to that 
point was protected by the 71st. Viewed 
in this light, every thing is plain. The 
charges of the sixth brigade preceded the 
advance of the infantry, and, in fact, 
cleared the way before them ; and our 
gallant cavalry remain in full posses- 
sion of the Lasala which they won 
upon that glorious day, and their right 
to which was never before disputed. 
It will be recollected that this was the 
third of Sir Hussey’s charges ; so that 
if that was made before Adam’s brigade 
came up, the others must have been 
made considerably before their arrival 
upon that part of the theatre of com- 
bat. 

Major Gawler ve roperly ob- 
ouniek that there is ws difference be- 
tween him and Sir Thomas Reynell as 
to the movements of the 71st, however 
they may appear to differ as to the 
achievements of that corps ; and if Sir 
Thomas did not meet the French 
square in the position which the Major 
describes, it could only be because that 
formidable body had been previously 
dislodged by the charge of cavalry. 

“You have yourself declared,” ob- 
serves Major Gawler, “that the charges 
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of your brigade were subse to the 
events which I have marked as the 
crisis.” Where has Sir Hussey made 
such a declaration? Certainly not in 
his letter to Major Gawler, to which 
alone that officer could refer. Sir 
Hussey there very properly confines 
himself to such facts as passed under 
his own eye ; and not having seen any 
thing of the 52d during the period to 
which Major Gawler refers, he merely 
observes, that with the account of its 
achievements he has nothing to do, 
except to correct what appeared to 
him to be an error in distance. Does 
that afford the Major any ground for 
stating that Sir Hussey admits that the 
imperial guard were routed by Adam’s 
brigade alone, and without the co- 
operation of any other troops, before he 
came on with his caval In truth, 
had Sir Hussey implicitly assented to 
such a statement, he would, we think, 
be chargeable with conspiring to de- 
prive THe Guarps of much of the 
credit to which they are entitled, 
They were most directly opposed to 
the attacking columns ; oak unless 
fame be a liar, they repulsed them five 
several times, The lateral movement 
of the 52d must have taken place after 
the last , when the enemy were 
not only checked in their advance, but 
shaken, and either in a state or upon 
the point of dispersion. Whether it 
took place or not before the first of 
Sir Hussey’s charges, we haye as yet 
no accurate means of judging. It was, 
we believe, both judicious and effec- 
tive ; but we do ngt believe it to have 
been quite decisive of the fortune of 
the day. The infantry, (including, of 
course, the guards,) no doubt nobly re- 
pelled the attacks of the enemy upon 
our position; but as little can it be 
doubted that our cayalry led the ad- 
vance against theirs, and that the sixth 
brigade were the foremost in that ad- 
vance, is, we think, equally evident, 
any thing contained in the Major's 
pamphlet “to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

The Major calls the last repulse, 
before the advance took place, “the 
crisis.” Why it should be so called, 
rather than any former repulse, we 
cannot very plainly see. The battle 
consisted in a series of attacks, which 
were successively repelled ; and one of 
the circumstances which gave peculiar 
importance to the last repulse was, that 
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it was almost coincident with the arri- 
val of the Prussians, whose coming up, 
at that critical moment, determined the 
Duke to order the advance, when we, 
in our turn, became the assailants. 
Had our attack upon their position 
been as unsuccessful as theirs upon 
our position, might they not still have 
been the victors? They had, indeed, 
been severely checked. Their repulse 
by the Guards and the 52d, even sup- 
posing the cavalry to have had no con- 
cern in it, was, no doubt, a heavy 
blow. But it was not a finishing stroke. 
The French might still have “come to 
time,” and the issue of the contest must 
still be uncertain. But, when Vivian’s 
brigade advanced, and carried conster- 
nation into their ranks—when their 
cuirassiers were beaten back, and their 
artillery taken ; when even their solid 
squares could not withstand the impe- 
tuous onset of the British troops, then 
it was that hope forsook the French, 
that a panic seized their ranks, and that 
they recognised in the prowess of their 
conquerors the prostration of their glory. 

But all this the Major puts aside, and 
continues to extract from Sir Hussey’s 
words a kind of admission of the sub- 
stantial correctness of his own state- 
ment; a statement which would, as the 
reader sees, completely obliterate every 
trace of the brilliant services of the 
Guards. But nothing, manifestly, can 
be more unfair. The Major makes cer- 
tain allegations respecting the achieve- 
ments of his own regiment. To this, 
Sir Hussey, in substance, says, “ { 
know nothing personally ot those 
achievements, and, as my present nar- 
rative shall be confined to such facts 
as fell under my own eye, I leave your 
statement as I find it, to stand or fall 
upon its own merits.” We appeal to 
our readers whether such is not the 
obvious meaning of Sir Hussey’s lan- 
guage? And if it be, by what strange 
infatuation was the Major led to be- 
lieve that his gallant correspondent 
was to be considered as assenting to 
and confirming a statement to which, 
as far as the exclusive merit of the 
52nd is concerned, he only did not 
give a positive contradiction? But 
thus it is the Major reasons ;—thus 
it is that he misapprehends the mean- 
ing of a passage, the real import 
of which was so obvious that the 
man might run who read it. And 
if he can be thus mistaken respect- 
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ing what is so very plain, especially 
when he had such ame time for con- 
sideration, there is no great stretch of 
resumption in assuming that he may 
ave been mistaken respecting what 
occurred in the hurry and tumult of 
battle ;* and we may, therefore, set aside 
his statement without impugning his 
veracity. The Major did not intend 
deliberately to misrepresent Sir Hussey 
Vivian; he has, nevertheless, most 
unfortunately misconceived him. Nei- 
ther did he intend to misrepresent what 
had occurred on the memorable day of 
Waterloo; but, his proved inaccuracy 
respecting a matter that was far less 
liable to misconception, furnishes any- 
thing rather than a ground of confi- 
dence for the absolute correctness of 
his representations. So that, in laying 
claim to Sir Hussey as an evidence in 
his favour, he goes farther than even 
Sir Hussey went to discredit himself. 
There is another statement in the 
Major’s letter respecting which he 
seems to have laboured under a similar 
misconception. He is naturally desir- 
ous to establish that the advance of the 
52d and 71st preceded that of the sixth 
brigade. “ My conclusion,” he says, 
“ proceeds from a principle which in 
itself you will not dispute :—that when 
two bodies, moving at different rates 
on direct lines from the same point, ar- 
rive at the same moment at a distant 
point, two things are inevitable, that 
the quickest was the last to commence 
its movement, and that it never passed 
the slowest on the way. The 10th and 
the 7lst started from the same point, 
the summit of the British position. 
Their lines of advance were nearly 
direct. The 10th moving either at the 
walk or trot until it formed to charge, 
and at the gallop when it charged, must 
have averaged on the whole a much 
more rapid rate of progress than the 
7Ist ; and yet, by your own evidence, at 
the same distant point, half a mile 
from that from which they started, the 
10th and 71st arrived together.” Now 
would not the reader suppose, from this 
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statement, that Sir Hussey Vivian had 
asserted the fact which is the founda- 
tion of the Major’s argument? Assur- 
edly he would. Major Gawler puts it 
forward wpon his evidence ; and those 
who only know the Major’s side of the 
story must be under the impression 
that Sir Hussey is a voucher for the 
correctness of this representation. How 
will they be surprised when they learn 
that such is not the case; that Sir 
Hussey does not state that the 10th and 
71st met at the point alluded toin front 
of the French square, but, on the con- 
trary, that he Founy the 10th under the 
fire of that square, and was undecided 
whether he would order it to retreat, 
or lead it to the charge, when he was 
induced to adopt the latter alternative 
by the appearance of “a regiment in 
red,” which he heard and believed was 
not the 71st, and which we have now 
absolute certainty could not have been 
that gallant corps? What will the 
reader think when he learns this? Sir 
Hussey is represented as stating the 
very direct contrary of that which he 
maintains, and this most extraordin 
misrepresentation of his meaning 1s 
made the basis of an argument which 
is intended to militate against his fair 
pretensions! This is so very startling 
that we do not think it fair to tax the 
credulity of our readers by requiring 
them to believe that the fact is so 
ae upon our own averment, We 
will therefore give the passage which 
has been so much mistaken, in Sir 
Hussey’s own words. .He had before 
described the charg® of the 10th, and 
also that of the 18th, both of which 
were completely successful. On re- 
turning from the latter, “ I ordered,” 
he observes, “the regiment to form, 
and went myself for the purpose of 
bringing on the Ist German Hussars, 
which corps I had left in reserve. I 
had with me only an orderly dragoon, 
and two other men of the 18th. My 
Brigade Major had been severely 
wounded in the last attack, and my 
aides-de-camp had been despatched 





* « It is more difficult,” the Major justly observes, ‘to determine, with accuracy, 
the events of the crisis and close of an action, than those of any other portion. In 
the early stages, corps and formations are distinct and regular, and the minds and 
bodies of those present fresh and acute for observation; but towards the close of a 

otracted contest, divisions, brigades, and regiments become frequently inverted and 
imtermingled, their motions are often irregular, and individuals, exhausted by fatigue 


and anxiety, are each intent only on his own small surrounding circle.” 
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with orders. I found Major Howard, 
with a small body of the 10th, which 
he had collected, formed within a short 
distance ofa French square, from the 
fire of which he bad heen losing men 
fast: almost at the moment of my ar- 
rival, a very fine and gallant young 
soldier, Lieutenant Gunning, was killed. 
I observed to Major Howard, that we 
had one of two things to do, either to 
retire a little out of fire, or to attack ; 
and, at that moment, seeing a regiment 
in red advancing on my left, and cal- 
culating on its immediately charging 
the face and angle of the square next 
to it, 1 ordered the 10th to advance 
and charge on the angle and face to 
which we were opposed. This was 
instantly executed with the greatest 
determination. The men of the 10th 
charged home to the bayonets of the 
enemy, and a fierce conflict ensued, 
which continued for some minutes. 
The regiment of infantry, instead, how- 
ever, of charging as I had expected, 
halted, and as you have stated, opened 
a heavy fire, which occasioned some 
loss to the 10th, and to stop which I 
sent an officer to them, who returned 
informing me that it was a regiment of 
the Hanoverian legion.” Such is Sir 
Hussey’s statement ; a statement from 
which it clearly appears that both the 
10th and 18th had made two charges, 
and that the tenth were for some time 
collected in front of that French square, 
from the fire of which they were suf- 
fering considerable’ loss, when a regi- 
ment came up which was ascertained 
not to be the 7ist; and yet, ~_ 
Gawler ‘represents him as saying that 
the 10th and the 71st me¢ at that point 
in pursuit of a retreating square, and 
thus puts such a construction upon his 
words as makes him appear to bear 
false witness against himself! This is 
very strange. We do not attempt to 
account for it. The Major would not 
aeeey make amincorrect represen- 
tation the opinions of a brother 
officer ; and yet, such, in effect, has 
been the consequence of his inaccurate 
conception of the meaning of Sir 
Hussey Vivian, whose authority he 
adduces in corroboration of a position 
which that authority overthrows, and 
whose evidence he cites. in favour of a 
statement which that evidence proves 
to be unfounded! We shall only say, 
Major Gawler’s mind must be strangely 
constituted, and that in no case where 
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the matter is important, and where he 
himself is the only witness, could we 
place implicit confidence in his asseve- 
tations, 

It is generally understood that, as 
soon as Sir Hussey Vivian prepared 
his reply.to the statement contained in 
“ The Crisis,” he submitted it in ma- 
nuscript to Major Gawler, who might, 
if he pleased, have published it in con- 
nection with that statement; and that 
it was only. in mea ae ‘of his hav- 
ing declined so. to do, it was sentfor 
insertion to the United Service Jour- 
nal. This was candid and honourable 
on Sir Hussey’s part, and savoured of 
the frankness and courtesy which is the 
best preservative against the bad spirit 
which is sometimes unconsciously en- 
gendered in the course of a controver- 
sial correspondence. It has not, we 
are sorry to say, been met upon Major 
Gawler’s part. by any similar return. 
He did not communicate to Sir Hussey 
the manuscript of his reply, nor was 
the latter distinguished individual made 
aware of that reply, until the United 
Service Journal made it known to the 
whole world! What may have been 
his motive for such a proceeding, it 
concerns not usto inquire. We do not 
wish to call it by any hard name ; but, 
undoubtedly, it is not what we should 
have expected from a gentleman bearing 
his Majesty’s commission, and wearing 
the cloth of a British soldier. Be this 
as it may, however, we should not have 
alluded to it if it had not occurred to us 
that he is himself the sufferer in this 
instance by his departure from the 
usages of literary warfare, and that, 
had he done by Sir Hussey as Sir 
Hussey did by him, an opportunity 
would have been afforded him of cor- 
recting in manuscript those glaring in- 
accuracies with which his rejoinder is 
chargeable, and which, we have little 
doubt, will lead some, and not a few, to 
be as distrustful of the integrity of his 
heart, as we profess ourselves’ to be of 
the correctness of his views or the 
soundness of his understanding. 

Had the Major, as he was bound to 
do, submitted to Sir Hussey the reply 
in manuscript, as soon as the latter had 
glaneed at the passages . which_.repre- 
sented him as admitting what must be 
considered as one of the principal points 
respecting which they are at issue, he 
would have immediately informed the 
Major of his mistake ; he would in all 
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probability, have told him, that, how- 
ever scrupulously he forbore to offer any 
comment upon what the Major vouch- 
es for as an eye-witness, he must not 
be considered as expressing any such 
assent as might be construed into cor- 
roboration; and thus Major Gawler 
would have had an opportunity of cor- 
recting the very erroneous impression 
which seems to have been made upon 
him by Sir Hussey’s words, before the 
appgwaess of his letter in print, and 
of directing his attention to the real 
difficulties of his case, from which, 
by Sir Hussey’s supposed admissions, 
his mind seems to have been diverted. 
As the matter stands at present, 
his situation is very different indeed ; 
and there are many to whom he 
will appear in the suspicious cha- 
racter of. an individual who, for his own 
purposes, misrepresents the words of 
a candid and honourable adversary, 
(words which must seem to plain minds 
utterly incapable of the construction 
which he puts upon them,) and this in 
a manner so unceremonious—so little 
after the example of the course which 
had been pursued towards Aim, and in 
such pointed disregard of the courte- 
sies of controversy, that Sir Hussey 
may feel himself fairly dispensed from 
any further notice of one, whose mode 
of proceeding in the present instance is 
as unciyil as his opinions are errone- 
ous.* 

We must not, however, do Major 
Gawler the injustice of supposing, that 
he entertaius any doubt respecting the 
correctness of such statements of mat- 
ters of fact, as Sir Hussey makes from 
his own knowledge. “ The accuracy,” 
he says, “ of your account of the move- 
ments and charges of your brigade, 
allowing for those minor misconcep- 
tions, from which, under such circum- 
stances, no man can be surely exempt, 
I will not presume to question; no 
one then present can have a better, 
and few so good a claim to correctness 
on those points as yourself.” This is 
as it should be ; nor can there be any 
objection to what he says further on, 
“while admitting, almost without a 
doubt, the correctness of facts, I must 
dispute, to a great extent the justice” 
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(justness) “of your inferences.” If 
Sir Hussey has reasoned wrong, he is, 
undoubtedly, entitled to correct him. 
Now, one of the matters of fact, for 
which we think Sir Hussey entitled to 
credit, is the precise position of his 
brigade when the final effort was made 
by the French army. That position he 
thus describes, “ Lord Uxbridge had 
himself led my brigade from the left, 
(where it had suffered but little, having 
been exposed only to a cannonade and 
a distant fire of musketry,) and posted it 
immediately on the crest of the posi- 
tion, to the right of the road to Ge- 
nappe, where the 10th and 18th hussars 
formed into line, and the Ist German 
hussars in reserve, the left of the 18th 
touching nearly to the high road. This 
will give an accurate notion of the 
ground we occupied, and which, on 
the plan attached to your statement, I 
should consider as sae on a line 
with, and immediately behind that you 
have assigned to the Brunswickers, 
and extending to the right towards 
Hougomont.” When the orders to ad- 
vance were given, Sir Hussey wheeled 
half squadrons to the right, and moving 
a short distance parallel to the posi- 
tion, again wheeled the leading half 
squadrons to the left, and moved per- 
pendicularly to the front. From this 
time his movements were constantly 
in advance ; and a small body of cavalry 
which passed across his front, and were 
fired on, through mistake, by the 52nd, 
strongly, to our minds, corroborates 
his statement, that his squadrons were 
at that time in a line ‘with that regi- 
ment. But, be this inference as it may, 
Major Gawler has no right to question 
the fact, unless he either withdraws the 
credit which he has accorded to Sir 
Hussey for such statements as he made 
from personal knowledge, or maintains 
that he was himself incorrect in the 

sition which he assigned to the 52nd. 

e have the statement of one officer 
for the position of-one corps, that of 
the other, for the position of the other 
corps ; and if we allow to each equal 
credit, we must come to the conclusion 
that, at the time alluded to, they must 
have been almost in line. But no, says 
Major Gawler, that cannot be, because 





* It is right to state explicitly, that we have no authority for presuming, that 
Major Gawler did not send his last letter in manuscript to Sir Hussey, beyond that 
of public rumour, Such, however, we believe to be the fact. 

Von. II. 
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it militates against my favourite con- 
clusion, We humbly submit, that that 
can be no reason at all for discrediting 
Sir Hussey, while it does afford some 
little ‘ground for presuming that the 
Major’s favourite position may not be on 
the true one. 

The cavalry that passed across the 
fronts of both the corps, furnishes, the 
Major says, no proof of their relative 

sition ; because, in the first place, 
it is not absolutely certain that they 
were the same body, and in the next 
place there is no proof that, having 
passed the 52nd, they did not incline 
a the rear, Why no; strong 
as probabilities may be upon such a 
subject, what the Major says is, at 
least, possible; and if Sir Hussey 
merely inferred the position of his 
corps relatively to that of the 52nd, 
from the incident alluded to, neither 
he nor his readers could be certain 
that he might not be mistaken. But 
he knew his own position from personal 
knowledge, and that of the 52nd from 
Major Gawler’s report ; and he merely 
alludes to the circumstance above men- 
tioned, as furnishing a very unsuspici- 
ous and incidental corroboration of his 
statement. “ But,” says the Major, 
“should it happen that an officer of 
the party were to come forward and 
say that it was the same in both cases, 
and that, after passing the 52nd, it did 
move parallel to the front of the po- 
sition, these assertions would not in 
the slightest degree shake the facts that 
the 10th did not reach the square of 
the old guard half a mile from the 
summit of the position, sooner than 
the 71st, and that the main body of 
the brigade only arrived at the farm of 
Rosomme, half a mile further, about 
the same time with the 52nd.” Indeed ! 
This is very extraordinary! Does 
Major Gawler mean deliberately to set 
aside the evidence of the Colonel of 
the 71st, who unequivocally declares 
that that regiment did not come up with 
or see the square alluded to, and which 
was charged by the tenth? And does 
he mean to undervalue the authority 
of Sir Hussey Vivian, who states, that 
“the red regiment,” which was not the 
71st, did not come up with the square 
until the tenth had suffered consider- 
ably from its fire? These are the facts 
of the case ; and any inferences which 
are at variance with them must be 
erroneous, 
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It is not correct to say, as the Major 
does in the passage last quoted, that 
the sixth brigade, and the 52nd met 
about the same time at the farm of Ro- 
somme. Sir Hussey states, that, before 
the 52nd made their appearance, “the 
18th, in their pursuit ther the charge, 
had nearly reached the point here 
mentioned, and had met with some of 
the advanced cavalry on the road,” 
when, he fears, mistakes occurred, and 
a conflict took place in the dark be- 
tween the Prussians and the English. 
This must have occupied some minutes 
at least; and it was not until after 
he had halted, and reformed his bri- 
gade, that he was told the Duke of 
Wellington was on his left; so that, 
admitting the 52nd to have arrived at 
the same time with the Duke, which is 
Major Gawler’s case, their arrival was 
fa by that of the sixth brigade ; 

ow far, it is not for us to say ; but 
far enough, at all events, to disprove 
that complete coincidence in point of 
time, upon which the Major’s reasoning 
is entirely founded. 

We have now done with this sub- 
ject. The reader will, perhaps, be of 
opinion that we have bestowed upon 
it too much attention. We are not, 
however, sorry that the particular claims 
advanced by Major Gawler should 
have been put forward at a time when 
they may be so truly estimated, and 
that they have not been deferred until 
the death of somé of the principal ac- 
tors would have rendered it impossible 
to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
It is, indeed, most fortunate, that Sir 
Thomas Reynell is alive to contradict 
what had been so erroneously stated 
respecting the 71st; and that Sir Hus- 
sey Vivian is alive to give that inte- 
resting and graphical account of the 
movements of his brigade, which will 
be a guide to the future historian. The 
gallant officer who has provoked this 
discussion, has also performed a valu- 
able service; and while we dissent 
from his views, and deny his conclusi- 
ons, we are not the less sensible that 
we owe to his statement the informa- 
tion by which we have been enabled 
to form a sounder judgment for our- 
selves. We are glad also that we have 
had the opportunity which he has af- 
forded us of forming anopinion of the 
correctness of his,own representations, 
He has been compelled to make ad- 
missions which essentially alter the 
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character of his first statement, and 
give an entirely different version of 
the battle, in all that relates to the final 
movements and achievements of the 
sixth brigade. The whole question 
now resolves itself into a question of 
time ; and unless he could speak as con- 
fidently of the moment when Sir Hussey 
put his squadrons in motion as he does 
of the right-shoulder forward move- 
ment of the 52d, he could say nothing 
that would be decisive. As to his 
“ inferences,” he cannot, we believe, 
call himself “an eye witness” of them ; 
if he does, he must possess a very pe- 
culiar faculty of vision—a kind of 
logical second sight ;—so that, unless he 
is pleased to communicate his secret, 
the military seer of the 52d must re- 
main in the sole enjoyment of those 
dazzling visions which he has conjured 
up, and under the influence of which 
he seems to experience a species of 
ravishment, similar to that of Bottom 
when he got into Fairy Land. 

That the 52d behaved on this with the 
same coolness and gallantry which dis- 
tinguished them on ‘every other occa- 
sion, we cannot for a moment doubt ; 
but neither can we for a moment doubt 
that, up to the period when Sir Hussey 
made his gallant charges, the battle was 
undecided. The impression also is 
strong upon our minds, that had these 
charges not succeeded, the battle 
might have been decided the ‘other 
way ; for had our squadrons and our 
battalions been forced and overwhelmed 
by the French in this great and fipal 
onset, the Prussians never could have 
enabled us to recover the lost ground, 
and they must have shared in our de- 
feat, instead of contributing to com- 
plete our victory. These points being 
settled, when we look to the precise 
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time when, as well as the precise man- 
ner in which the charges were made, it 
is impossible to withhold from Sir 
Hussey the credit of coolness and 
judgment at that critical moment, full 

equal to the ardour and courage with 
which he animated his brave men to 
the onset. Had he followed Lord 
Uxbridge’s suggestion, the charge 
might have been made too soon, and 
our strength might have been spent 
before it could be brought to bear with 
effect upon the enemy. Even the 
Duke’s more cautious suggestion must 
be considered discouraging, for, not to 
charge until he thought that by so 
doing he could break the enemy’s 
squares, amounted almost to an inter- 
diction. Indeed, Major Gawler’s 
“ Crisis” is partly written to prove the 
exceedingly hazardous nature of such 
an attempt, and that the cases are very 
rare where it does not bring ruin upon 
the assailants. But Sir Hussey judged 
more wisely. He waited until the 
precise moment when it was apparent 
that the French were advancing in 
force, and having prepared his men by 
the animating words which we men- 
tioned in a former number, he led 
them on, with an impetuosit against 
which the collected might of the legions 
of France could oppose but a brief and 
vain resistance. is he did three 
several times, he himself being on each 
occasion foremost in danger; and the 
result was, a victory, in its conse- 
quences the most complete of any to 
be found in the records of history, a 
victory of which we are, perhaps, say- 
ing the utmost when we say, that it was 
the fitting termination of such a war— 
the Corinthian capital, as it were 
upon the proudest column of England’s 


glory. 

































“ DRAMATIC SCENES 


Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 


FROM REAL LIFE.”* 


The present age is so prolific in the 
production of authors, so prodigal in 
the outpourings of literary labour, that, 
we protest upon our critical reputation, 
we find it almost impossible to keep 
pace with them. It would require 
powers and perseverance of no com- 
mon order, merely to keep a registry 
of the names of those who are dail 
springing up amongst us, to note their 
births,—aye and deaths too, a thing of 
scarce less rare occurrence, without 
stopping to write a line upon their 
nativities or an inscription on their 
tombstones. Happily for us, however, 
the merits of many of them are of a 
description that excuses us from taking 
any notice of their existence, and we 
are thereby left somewhat less encum- 
bered for the consideration of those 
more fortunate few, who, by their pre- 
sent talent or former notoriety, are 
entitled to the honour of contemporary 


‘ notice, 


Not many years have elapsed since 
Lapy Morean was last before the eyes 
of the public. We well remember the 
occasion, and, though we did not then 
exist in our present mysterious and im- 
palpable nature, not having at the time 
cast off the slough of our corporeal in- 
dividuality, to endue ourselves in the 
awful plurality of our editorial metem- 
eretn ee have been studying of 

ate in her ladyship’s school of meta- 
Sipneee hangs we were, we say, then 
only an eminently gifted literary indivi- 
dual, yet did we, upon the perusal of 
that signal performance, feel fully con- 
tented with the measure of mundane in- 
formation which her Ladyship was 
pleased to mete unto us, and but little 
inclined to expect, far less to desire a 
repetition of the infliction. We have, 
however, been disappointed. Her 
Ladyship having consumed the fame 
whieh the Book of the Boudoir had 
acquired for her—and though the qua- 
lity of that provision was somewhat 
questionable, its quantity was beyond 


all doubt very considerable—feels her 
hunger for notoriety again becoming 
urgent, and accordingly she very na- 
turally seeks to appease so troublesome 
a sensation, How then is this appetite 
to be gratified? The preface to the 
pages before us contains a valuable 
and highly interesting exposition of 
the perplexities in which her Ladyship 
is so unhappily involved, and furnishes 
us at the same time with her melan- 
choly cogitations on the distressing 
occasion, and her various plans for 
extricating herself from her difficulties. 

“The public,” she candidly informs 
us, “refuses its attention to literary 
claimants, whose pretensions are not 
either founded on utility or backed by 
the brilliancy or brevity of their ap- 
peals.” 

Now, her Ladyship’s discretion and 
good sense are too excellent in them- 
selves, and have been too often well 
directed by the suggestions of the 
public; her knowledge of her own 

owers is too intimate—too unobscured 

'y ag to permit her attempting 
the former course. What then is to 
be done in this dilemma? Why, to 
try the latter, by all means—yes, vive 
la Bagatelle!—be brief and brilliant, 
the overpowering glories—the as- 
tounding philosophy of the “ Book of 
the Boudoir” are yet dazzling our eyes 
and ringing in our ears, and the “ Dra- 
matic Scenes” will surprise us in our 
weakness, and overpower our energies 
ere we can have time to rally them 
for resistance. Let us now follow the 
authoress in her train of desponding 
reflections upon the hardships of her 
position. 

“The Candidates,” she continues, 
“ therefore, for cotemporarary notoriety 
must seek it by other means than the 
pathways, battus et rébattus, of book 
making, and book selling. They must, 
if they can, obtain cards for a royal 
breakfast at Sion, or a féte at Chis- 
wick ; or, if this fail, they must try the 
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Sunday mart of the Zoological Gar- 
dens ; and by staring the eagle out of 
countenance, or joining the bear in a 
tete-a-tete, out-dressing the maccaws, 
or out-chattering the monkies, insure 
the desired gu’en dira-t-on, the object 
of their frivolous labours.” 

Accordingly we must suppose that 
her ladyehip having made trial of, and 
failed in many of those notable and sa- 
pient schemes for acquiring notoriety, 
for attracting to herself the attention 
of those who are, unfortunately for her, 
either warned by her former flippan- 
cies, or unexcited by her past extrava- 

cies, being aie “to obtain cards 
for a royal breakfast at Sion, or a féte 
at Chiswick ;” and finding, no doubt, 
“the eagle at the Sunday mart of the 
Zoological Gardens to possess as bold 
a front, as unabashed and dazzling an 
eye as herself,and discovering that even 
the worthy sober Bruin is quite compe- 
tent to sustain his part in a “ tete-a- 
tete,” as a grave philosopher, a pro- 
fessor of unintelligible jargon and maud- 
lin metaphysics with as much edifica- 
tion and far less danger to his auditory 
than his fair opponent, she has been 
driven as a last hope, to attempt “out 
dressing the maccaws,” in all the mot- 
ley garniture with which she has tricked 
out these two volumes, and undoubt- 
edly she has succeeded to admiration 
in “out-chattering the monkies,” till 
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their very jaw bones must have grown 
weak in despairing emulation of her 
“frivolous labours.” We cannot our- 
selyes vouch for the truth of the as- 
surance that “this homely thing may 
be read running or dancing, like a puff 
on a dead wall, or a sentiment on 
a French fan,” being too portly in 
person, and too much attached to 
the heaven of our easy chair, to at- 
tempt either foolery ; but we can with- 
out difficulty give unbounded credence 
to the fact, feeling certain that a lanker 
body or lighter heels than our own 
would be coerced either to run away 
in consternation, or dance in the exta- 
cies of rage and desperation, ere he had 
waded through the pages of this unin- 
telligible production. 

For ourselves, however, as we said 
before, we are given to the enjoyment 
of our ease, and deem that the gran- 
deur and poetic effect gained by an in- 
dulgence of “splendida bilis,” but poor] 
compensate us for the loss of our di- 
gestion. Besides we have to do with 
one of the fairer portion of creation, 
and would willingly, if it be possible 
to do so, preserve our temper and ex- 
hibit our politeness. We therefore 
much prefer to engage her ladyship af- 
ter her own piquant, discursive, dra- 
matic, “ liveable, give and take,” harum 
scarum, and agreeable manner, being 
of opinion with the Roman satirist :— 


—_—_—— “ Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res.” 


Her ladyship is an adept in Latinity, 
so we shall make no apology for our 
quotation. 

“It is no easy. matter,” quoth her 
ladyship, in the commencement of her 
labours, “to write up or down to the 
present state of British literature.” 
We are inclined to acquiesce most fully 
in the former portion of her observa- 
tion, and taking for granted, on her 
own. showing, the correctness of the 
latter, we joyfully offer her our most 
sincere congratulations on the happy 
achievement of so arduous an under- 
taking. She has indeed done more— 
she has written below the level to which 
our literature has heretofore descended, 
and may claim for herself, without fear 
of dispute, the honor of fixing the zero 
in the scale of literary composition, be- 
neath which, we imagine, no hand will 


be found sufficiently venturous to add 
one mark of graduation. 

Feeling, moreover, as her ladyship 
informs us, that “there is no legitimate 
literature, as there is no legitimate 
drama,” she proceeds in the volumes 
before us, with the laudable design of 
endeavouring to perpetuate the degra- 
dation of both, and by uniting them 
together, with all the insulting mockery 
that might preside over the marriage 
of worn out beggars, she ushers into 
the world this literary monster, com- 
bining the feebleness and faults of both 
parents, without inheriting the vigour, 
the dignity, or the inspiration of either. 
The dramatic scenes are accordingly 
not prose run mad, as has been the fate 
of many an unhappy piece of prose in 
its time, but prose, torn limb from 
limb, narration disjointed and inter- 
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sected by an eternal recurrence of 
stage direction, time, place, scenery, and 
copious — of characters that 
are too feebly formed to develope 
themselves, and frequently too ambi- 
guous and eliptical in their expressions 
not to require elucidation. Thus by 
a bold and dexterous coup de main, the 
authoress has adopted a mode of com- 
position wherein she has most fortu- 
nately disencumbered herself of all the 
old-fashioned and uneasy trammels of 
the drama, she has sent the unities to 
take care of themselves, left the cha- 
racters to say as much or as little as 
they find convenient, and to contribute 
as much to the completion of the ac- 
tion, or the developement of the plot, 
as her ladyship may think proper, 
while man and woman, saint and sin- 
ner, cat and dog, play their parts in a 
manner that would bewilder sober rea- 
son, and drive criticism to its wit’s 
end. 

We will now present to our readers 
as briefly as possible, for we do not 
desire to dwell very long upon the 
matter, an outline of the subjects con- 
tained in these volumes, and occasion+ 
ally to offer them such portions of the 
work itself, as may be necessary for the 
establishment of our remarks upon it. 
The first volume, and part of the se- 
cond, is occupied with an Irish tragi- 
comedy, entitled “ Manor Sackville,” 
many of whose characters, and much 
of the plot may be found in some of her 
ladyship’s earlier compositions, as well 
as those of our other national writers. 
We would willingly give the dramatis 
persone in her own words ; but unfor- 
tunately she has found it indispensably 
necessary to the understanding of them 
in the story, to append to the name of 
each individual so minute and extensive 
an explication of their birth, paren- 
tage, and education, motives, feelings, 
and dispositions, that it would be to- 
tally out of our power to transfer to 
our own the contents of seven of her 
closest printed pages. 

Mr. Henry Lumley Sackville, an 
English gentleman, who has acquired 
a large estate in Ireland, by right of 
his wife, Lady Emily, comes over to 
visit itin company with the latter, her 
sister, a led captain or two, and the 
usual accompaniments of French wait- 
ing-maids, and insolent domestics.— 
They arrive at the manor, which is si- 





tuated in the neighbourhood of the 
villages of Mogherow, New-Town, 
Mount Sackville, and Sally Noggin, 
“heavens! what a name.” The first, 
a thorough-bred dirty Irish hamlet, 
“swarming with pigs, beggars, and 
children ;” the latter possessed b 
“new light sectarians,” who, thoug 
they have improved the external ap- 
pearance in point of cleanliness and 
prosperity, yet it is strongly insinuated 
“that all within does not exactly cor- 
respond.” The squire, according to 
the preliminary flourish with which her 
ladyship heralds his approach, “ is libe- 
ral, enlightened, and philanthropic ;” 
and doubtless she intended that the 
gentleman when left to act and speak 
for himself, should have supported so 
imposing an announcement; but he 
unfortunately displays himseif to be 
surprisingly ignorant of the genius, 
the moral and political feelings of those 
with whom he associates. His libera- 
lity is displayed chiefly by a hatred to 
Protestantism and its professors, which 
he is at little pains to conceal ; his phi- 
lanthropy is throughout sufficiently in- 
efficacious, contenting itself with deli- 
vering wholesale homilies on visionary 
amelioration and political truisms, and 
he is, on the whole, fortunate enough 
during his short sojourn, to unite in 
his own person the animosities of all 
arties, and the open violence of two 
actions. Lady Emily, under cover of 
“a joyous ok happy temperament,” 
and naiveté, says and does a great 
many things that are very silly, very 
rude, and very careless of the feelings 
of her acquaintances. Poor Mrs. Quig- 
ley, the housekeeper, is very well con- 
ducted and natural, and we leave her 
with much pleasure to the consolations 
of her cat, Mungo, the only friend she 
—a if we except Jerry Galbraith. 
e must, however, pause for a mo- 
ment, ere we dismiss this portrait that 
her ladyship has drawn of an Irish 
magistrate. If by the delineation of 
an ignorant, wretched, low-minded 
squireen—a being who is as vulgar in 
sentiment and language—as replete with 
low cunning and fawning baseness as 
the hind that he crushes beneath him, 
her ladyship intended to depict to the 
eyes of an English reader the chatac- 
ter of an Irish magistrate, we wish her 
joy of her ua effort, feeling con- 
vinced that it is but a shaftless satire 
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on a respectable and honorable body 

of men, and that the caricature is too 
extravagant to excite aught but dis- 
ust. 

The following dialogue, vol. 1, p. 8, 
between Mrs. Quigley and Jerry Gal- 
braith will be the best elucidation of 
our remark :— 

“ Mr. Galbraith—God save all here! 
Is thé coast clear Mrs. Quigley ? 

Mrs. Quigley—Och! the Lord be 
praised. Is it you, Mr. Galbraith, are 
come at last? Well, it’s time for you: 
better late nor never! Come in, Sir, 
I wouldn’t have wet the tay, if I'd 
thought you'd have come at all, at all, 
but I gave you up entirely. 

During this apostrophe Mrs. Quigley 
72 ‘sts in disrobing Mr. Galbraith. 

Mr. Galbraith—Thank you, ma’am, 
thank you. I beg your pardon. I'll 
just lave my surtout outside if you 
plaze. * * * * Take care, ma’am, if 
you plaze, thim two little travelling 
companions is mighty touch and go 
sort of gentlemen. * * * * [ll en- 
gage Judy has good care of me in re- 
gard of a bit of fire in my own little 
gloryhole. 

The Magistrate sits down to break- 
fast, and having remarked that “ grief 
is dry,” demands “a thimble-full of 
brandy” in his “tay,” and gradually 
breaks to his friend the death of his 
spouse. 

“Shure, ma’am, the late Mrs. Gal- 
braith is dead and buried in Mogherow 
churchyard.— Aye, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Quigley expresses her surprise, 
and his Worship proceeds in his de- 
ail -— 

« All of a sudden, ma’am—just as if 
you would say a drop of punch went 
the wrong way.—She made a wry face, 
and dropped as if she was shot, upon 
the floor. And so, ma’am, as it plazed 
the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, to 
take my poor woman to himself, I con- 
veyed her to her last home this mor- 
ning, on my way here, and she was 
launched, I may say, into eternity, in 
the church-yard of Mogherow, at ten 
o'clock this morning.” 

Mr. Galbraith, in addition to being 
one of the quorum, is agent, or we 
would rather imagine from his deport- 
ment throughout, steward to Mr. Sack- 
ville, and the justice is naturally and 
laudably employed in conspiring with 
his crony, Mrs. Quigly, to render his 
master’s residence disagreeable and in- 
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convenient, and to frighten away the 
enlightened and philanthropic landlord 
with stale stories of Irish diadlerie. 

The housekeeper having recounted 
the vast delight of the ladies at the 
novelty of living in an Irish Castle, 
Rack-rent, the man of warrants saga- 
ciously intimates the propriety of starv- 
ing them from their stronghold. 

“ But in regard of the dinner—all 
the French cooks in the world cannot 
serve a good one, with bad matairials, 
and nothing to cook them in; for I 
take it for granted (s/ily) you did’nt 
lave an ould stew-pan in the place ?” 

“ Mrs. Quigly demolishes his hopes 
on the starvation scheme by the assu- 
rance that the “ quality” came provided 
not only with edibles but also a com- 
plete cuisine “a whole cart of coppers 
from Dublin.” Jerry rich in expedients 
responds, 

* But they can’t roof the house, nor 
stop the rat-holes nor make tight the 
windows and doors, all in a month or 
six weeks, and for the ould furniture, 
some of it since King William’s time 
of glorious memory, and hefore.” 

Another failure—*the ould furniture” 
was hugely admired. The magistrate 
essays once more. 

“ But I hope ma’am you hurried all 
the Captain’s Frenchified new things 
into the Castle wing and shut it up as 
if it was saled with wax.” 

To his extreme gratification he learns 
the lady has done her part as well as 
— justice could have acquitted him- 
self. 

“ Very good ma’am, and then the rat 
in the dor in the library which Mr. 
Sackville wrote to have ready for his 
own sitting room. 

Ye conservators of Ireland’s peace! 
Ye “trusty and well beloved” of your 
sovereign! hear this and be silent. 
Know that you are only the Dogberries 
of your own times, that this female Con- 
rade doth “ not suspect your place,” that 
she doth “not suspect your years—” 
that she hath written ye down asses. 

Grant us patience ye powers of pbi- 
losophy! A magistrate of the 19th 
century plotting with a wretched me- 
nial, the pitiful, dishonorable contri- 
vance of frightening a family, with a 
philosopher at its head, by the efficacy 
of a rat ina box. Yet this is what her 
Ladyship has the hardihood to offer to 
the world as a “scene from real life,” 
to which it bears about as much resem- 
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blance as the fétes of the Knights of 
the round-table with King Arthur and 
his excalibur at the head of them, do to 
the Battle of Waterloo ; or the drunk- 
en Latin chansons 4 boire of Walter de 
Mapes to the sacred songs of Bishop 
Heber. There is however something 
more in the rat affair than we were at 
first inclined to believe, and it gives us 
fresh occasion to admire the ingenuity 
of her ladyship in the conception and 
execution of a piece of stage effect 
uite superior to the skeleton hunt in 
er Freischiitz or the pigs and dogs so 
successfully introduced in the Christ- 
mas pantomimes, Lady. Emily having 
“gently led her husband to the door 
and put him out,” Vol. 1. page 81, 
engages in a solemn conference with 
Mr. Galbraith “ sous cum sola” on the 
sober, sensible proposition,—by the way 
too, quite inaccordance with “ real life—” 
of clothing the Irish papists in the cos- 
tume of the peasantry of Campagna, 
and finding a most complying colleague 
in the said Jerry, continues, page 88. 

“ Well then that is settled. Ill show 
you the model dress. All the materials 
must be Irish you know. Only consi- 
der what good it will do! I don't 
know yet how many thousand yards of 
stuff and cloth it will take; but I 
believe there is nothing like encourag- 
ing the Irish manufacture. 

Mr. Galbraith—Sorrow a thing my 
leedy, oh, the manufactures are the 
thing ! 

Lady Emily—Especially the Irish 
tabinets ; and I have been thinking as 
the corsage takes such a very little bit, 
that we might treat the women to a 
corsage of Irish poplin, if you have no 
objection. 

Mr. Galbraith—Not the /aste in loif 
my leedy”—how, true to the /oif is this 
delineation of an Irish magistrate, 
“ whatever you plaze. 

Lady Emily—Well then ; say a red 
corsage, laced with green.” However, 
we will not pursue this twiddle-twaddle, 
as her Ladyship’s style has been 
somewhere emphatically denominated, 
through the remaining pages, but 
hasten to unfold the conspiracy con- 
cocted between Jerry, Dame Quigly, 
and the rat. The former of the trio 
remarks to Lady Emily, page 93, that, 
“the tinants and cottiers and spal- 
peens” whom she charitably meditates 
to invest with the classic drapery of 
Italy, “ would think no more of shoot- 


ing me from behind an hedge.” An 
expression which the organs of an 
Irishman never compassed since the 
days of Milesius—*than your Lady- 
ship’s beautiful little Frinch poodle 
there, would think of killing the rot 
a — in that hole. 

a mily—( frightened and starti 
tp) Oh Mr. Galbraith! you aerven 
there are rats in this room? There is 
nothing in the world I am so much 
afraid of as rats; they are my favourite 
aversion. 

Mr. Galbraith—(cautiously, his eyes 
still fixed on the box,) Don’t be afraid, 
my leedy; sorrow much they shew 
themselves in the day, though the place 
is ate up alive with them, from garret 
to scullery, what do you think of them 
impudent thieves drawing the bed from 
under Mistress Quigley the other night, 
though she keeps that big black cat of 
hers always near her, like a watch-dog. 
(Lady Emily moves timidly towards the 


. door,) Stay now, my lady, don’t stir if 


you plaze, stay where you are—keep 
near to the table, madam. 

The plot now thickens, all is prepared 
for the grand denotiement. Jerry Gal- 
braith as Jack Pudding, proceeds to 
put the whole machinery in motion— 
and her ladyship interrupts the text to 
describe the scrimmage in two consump- 
tive looking columns of Italics, Thus, 
hey, presto! 

“ He,” the said Jerry “rises with 
caution and appears to watch something 
in movement. Lady Emily springs up 
on the table. Galbraith throws his hat 
at the box which upsets, and an enor- 
mous rat bounces out. Lady Emily 
screams violently. Galbraith shouts 
and claps his hand, and Bijou, barking 
loudly, gives chase. The rat shews 
great sport. Lady Emily becomes 
almost hysterical. Galbraith gets 
frightened. Bijou is outrageous. The 
rat escapes through a hole in the 
wainscot. Bijou stands at fault. Lad 
Emily now laughs violently. Galbrai 
leans against the bookcase wiping his 
face, and unconscious that his coifure 
au naturel has escaped from its moor- 
ings, in the course of the chase. 
Bijou, with mischievous looks in his 
bright little eyes, has carried the wig 
unler the table, where he is busy 
dressing it after Ais most approved 
fashion. At this point, the door opens. 
A group, alarmed, by the previous 
noise, rush in ;—Lady Julia in the full 
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dress of Lady Isabella Sackville, Lord 
Fitzroy,and Clarence Herbert in the 
cut velvet suits, bag-wigs and swords of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Sackville, and Justine 
following with an antique dress on her 
arm for Lady Emily. A general burst 
of loud,. vociferous and_ continued 
laughter ; Galbraith alone preserving 
ne gravity, as he fans himsel. with his 
at. 

Lady Emily (still on the table, and 
holding her sides, and quite exhaustingl: 
laughing.)—Oh, I shall die of it! 1 

l indeed. Look at Lord Fitzroy’s 
face—ha! ha! ha! ha! Do, somebody 
help me to get down. 

ord Fitzroy (assisting her to descend, 
addresses her in a theatrical and formal 
manner.)—Oh! my Harriot Byron, 
have I indeed been so fortunate as to 
arrive in time to rescue you? Speak, 
loveliest of your sex! 

Ladies Emily and Julia—Ha!} ha! 
hal hal 

Lord Fitzroy (turning upon Mr. 
Galbraith, and placing his hand on his 
sword.)—Sir Hargrave Pollexfen! you 
are engaged, [ doubt, in a very bad 
manner—(shakes his wig till the powder 
Jalls out. 

Mr. Galbraith—Och ! is it me, Sir ? 

Lord Fitzroy—Yes, you Sir. 

Clarence Herbert (taking snuff affect- 
edly.)—May I perish, if T understand 
this adventure. 

May we perish, nay, “suffer salvation 
body and soul,” if we be not in much the 
same predicament. This may be all 
very admirable and genuine wit, and the 
poanetion “ of real life ;” but until we 

now something more of the former, 
and ti, + my Ho of the latter, than 
we are inclined to imagine we da at 
present, we must rest contented with 
considering it to resemble rather a 
dramatic scene in the cells of bedlam, 
if the keepers could be mad enough to 
permit its enactment. 

We have further occasion to admire 
the fidelity and truth of her Ladyship’s 
delineations in the character of the 
“ Honourable and Reverend Doctor 
Polypus,” in which she has combined 
as much unintellectual, luxurious obe- 
sity, unchristian feeling, heartless op- 
pression, and disgusting cant, as were 
ever singly found in any ; and we feel 
no hesitation in assenting, could never 
have been united in the very worst 
minister of the Protestant religion. 
“ Of Archdeacon Grindall” we shall 

Vou. II. * 
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say nothing, seeing that throughout the 
performance he says nothing for him~ 
self; but we cannot avoid deprecating 
the very bad taste which the authoress 
has aplyes in attaching, more espe- 
cially at the present conjuncture, to a 
pastor of any Christian persuasion, a 
name that is calculated to suggest to 
our minds the qualities of a griping; 
oppressive, and unchristian man. 
he two last mentioned characters, 
together with their wives, are intro- 
duced to our notice on the occasion of 
a visit which they pay to the newly- 
arrived family of the lord of the manor, 
while at the same time, the whole con- 
gregation of “saints” are outpoured 
rom the tabernacles of Sally Noggin, 
and thereby brought into collision with 
the former in the drawing-room of the 
manor, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
affording us a true description of the 
religious warfare between the saintly 
and the episcopalian parties, and en- 
abling her Ladyship to wax, by turns, 
witty, profound, political and polemical. 
Happily too for her, she has the mar- 
shalling and arming of both belligerent 
forces at her own disposal ; and accord- 
ingly, by supplying each with nothing 
but blank cartridges—stupid trite com- 
mon-place, assertions that are ill 
founded, and cannot be supported (vol. 
i. p. 146.) and argumentation without 
cogency,—she is able to come down 
with astonishing vigour and efficacy on 
all parties—a rollicking, self-satisfied. 
vulgar Irish priest included—and deli- 
ver her own opinions in the person of the 
philanthropic Sackville to the confusion 
of the combatants, and the edification 
of the Sackville party, who have been 
resent during the disputation, nay, 
Enelt down to prayer in the masque- 
rading mummery of cavaliers and pif- 
feraros, and the garb of their soberer 
ancestors. 

There is nothing which we admire 
more ardently in her Ladyship than the 
capaciousness of her genius, and the 
universality of her information ; the vo- 
lumes before us afford every where 
striking illustrations of the omnipo- 
tence of her talents. The fact is, that 
nothing comes amiss to ber Lady- 
ship; from the purring eloquence of 
Mungo the cat, to the scarce less in- 
structive flippancies of Lady Emily— 
from the stupid and ignorant prejudices 
of an Irish justice of the peace, to the 
sagacious conceptions, the profound 
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and enlightened political discourses of 
the English philanthropist, to use her 
own expressions, “from the philosophy 
of the stable to the philosophy of the 
man.” In a word, the “ Dramatic 
Scenes” are a treatise “ de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis,” which might 
drive the ghost of Bacon to burn the 
“Novum Organum” and blow out his 
brains in desperation. 

It is a pleasant thing, and a good 
withal, to learn wisdom from woman ; 
and we have, we care not who knows 
it, on all occasions, since the hour we 
first wrote ourselves man, even to these 
our days of “the sear and yellow leaf,” 
pee thering the honey of phi- 
osophy that drops from the playful 
lips of the fair to that which trickles 
down the grisly beard of the sages of 
the other sex. Let us, therefore, sit at 
the feet of her Ladyship while she 
Jectures—no matter on what subject— 
Jet us take it as it comes. 

Vol. i. p. 141, She thus delivers 
herself upon the culture and discipline 
of horses with a depth of observation, 
a facility and propriety of expression, 
that convince us that she has devoted 
no less time to the study of the manége 
than she has to many other branches 
of knowledge that come as naturally 
within her sphere. 

Mr. O'Callaghan, the Roman Catho- 
lic curate—a Father Tom Maguire in 
his way—replies in the following words 
to Mr. Sackville, correcting him for 
the injudicious application of the term 
* vicious’ to a wild colt that had thrown 
him in the morning. 

“ Not vicious, Mr. Sackville, but 
spirited ; spirit is often mistaken for 
vice in man and beast—in this country 
especially. But I think, Sir, I could 
take the shine out of that beautiful 
high-bred little animal : for an animal 
may be high-bred in his own race”— 
an excellent and sagacious remark this 
last, by the way—“ coltas well as 
Curragh favourite.” 

Here follows an undergrowl from 
Dr. Polypus; and Clarence Herbert, the 
x" of the “ Shiner” throws in 

is oar. 

« You are quite right, Sir, but it is a 
doctrine not sufficiently known. You 
may breed up to any point.” 

We cannot deny ourselves the gra- 
tification of stopping a moment to lift 
up our voice in admiration of this most 
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learned and fair breeder, though we 
confess we cannot sufficiently appreci- 
ate the délicatesse with which she con- 
veys her information. To resume, 
however, Mr. Herbert continues, 

“ Have you read Mr. Karkeeth, of 
Truro, on the education of horses ?” 

Mr. O'Callaghan. “ The Veterinarian,” 
I take it in, Sir, 1 have just got the 
last number from London—a capital 
work. The philosophy of the stable 
might often be applied to the philoso- 
Ry of man. He recommends—that’s 

r. Karkeeth—three modes of edu- 
cating the horse—punishment, reward, 
and emulation ; but above all, he re- 
commends gentle means to coercive. 
He’d have made a capital legislator for 
Ireland—that’s in the ould times—he 
deprecates a horse of spirit and mettle 
being deprived of his food.” 

Leave we now the stable ; and hay- 
ing shaken the dust from our feet and 
the odour from our clothes, Jet us follow 
our instructress into the school of 
science, and learn at the same time wit 
and logic from her observations. Mark, 
then, how skilfully, and at the same time 
with what ease and pleasantry her 
Ladyship confounds the schemes and 
overturns the labours of a certain silly 
society for the conversion of the Jews. 

“I beg pardon, madam,” says Mr. 
Sackville, vol. i. p. 184, in reply to 
“the honourable and reverend Mrs. 
Polypus’s” request, that Lady Emily 
will become a member of the above 
mentioned society: “ I beg pardon, 
madam, but you must excuse her ; she 
is bound in Christian humility not to 
interfere with the conversion of the 
Jews. That which the Messiah did 
not effect when he was among them, 
my little wife has not the temerity to 
attempt.” 

What admirable premises! What 
unanswerable argument! What con- 
clusive deduction ! 

“ Mio wed ors xai tiv yav xivnew,” said 
the mighty master of mechanism, 
“ Grant me but a resting-place for my 
foot, and I will shake the world from 
its foundations.” Her Ladyship is a 
moral Archimedes of more astounding 
powers. Allow her a chink, even 
though it be only large enough to ad- 
mit the point of her needle, and mark 
the effects of the logical leverage! 
Powers of dialectics! “ she makes me 
no more ado,” but heaves me up the 
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souls and bodies of thousands of un- 
converted and unconvertible Jews, and 
hurls them into perdition, It is truly 
awful, we speak it in terror and dis- 
may, to see the predicament in which 
her Ladyship’s learning has placed 

ose ‘* circumcised dogs.” Yes, we 
see it all—it is all up with them—it is 
as plain as a pike-staff, and woe be 
unto the Jews that they did not read 
her argument some eighteen hundred 
years ago. We pity them from our 
soul, and protest in the sincerity of our 
heart, we would be contented to lend 
her to them for ever, “ tam carum 
caput” though she be, that she might 
lead them to a due conviction of their 
prospect of utter damnation. 

e are too well aware of its impor- 
tance not to feel deeply indebted to her 
Ladyship for this new light, and shall 
gratefully proceed to apply her princi- 
ples where they infallibly lead to, 
namely, to arrest the progress of arts 
and sciences, and to induce mankind to 
sit down inactively under the appre- 
hension that it would be an impious te- 
merity to attempt any scheme, however 
grand, any improvement however bene- 
ficial, because it was not projected or 
accomplished, even at the creation of 
the world. 

Ere we dismiss this topic from our 
consideration, we would, for a few mo- 
ments, divest ourselves of the feeling 
of worldly levity with which the peru- 
sal of her Ladyship’s flippancies have, 
not unnaturally inspired us, to address 
her in the words of sobriety and reve- 
rence that the subject demands, upon 
the unscriptural view which she has 
taken of the conversion of the Jews. 
We.cannot avoid expressing our fears 
that she has paid but little attention, 
or given but slight credence to the nu- 
merous and remarkable announcements 
of the inspired and prophetic writers, 
some of whom predict the accomplish- 
ment. of this most interesting event with 
a certainty and clearness that cannot be 
mistaken, Before thus rashly and un- 
advisedly flinging in the face of a re- 
flecting and a christian community, as 
her own sentiments—and we are con- 
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strained to consider them as her own 
when she puts them into the mouth of 
a character denominated, “ enlightened 
and philanthropic’—an opinion not 
more remarkable for the ignorance upon 
which it is based, than the levity with 
which it is expressed, had her Lady- 
ship oe to consider the evidences 
which the scriptures afford, the important 
lessons which the history of the reli- 
gious world furnishes, had she investi- 
gated the prophecies with the aid of 
the light whic chronology and arith- 
metical computation throw upon them, 
and perceived the striking coincidence 
and corroboration of each,* she would, 
we trust, have treated the subject—if 


indeed she would have introduced it 
into such a book as this—with far diffe- 
rent language and feelings. We re- 
commend her in future to remember 
that the Deity works not often imme- 
diately and visibly, but by secondary 
causes, and that it is in no wise inconsis- 
tent with the general scheme of Provi- 
dence to depute to apparently unworthy 
agents the accomplishment of great 
events. 

But, to resume our /abours, let us again 
turn to the pages of this variegated 
production, and we shall be speedily 
convinced that the Authoress is as pro- 
found and eloquent in politics as we 
have already found her to be witty and 
argumentative in religion, well read 
and knowing in horse-breeding. Speak- 
ing of the cabul of the Corn Exchange, 
or as her Ladyship denominates it— 

oetically of course we take it—“the 
and-mark of Irish pride and virtue, the 
Catholic Association.” She breaks out 
in the following strain of high-flown 
eulogium, Vol. 1. 244, 

“ Gracious heaven! it makes one’s 
gall rise, to hear that glorious assembly 
(embodied for the best and wisest pur- 
poses, with motives so clearly defined, 
so deeply felt, and so wisely, and so 
perseveringly acted upon, till it wrung 
its triumph from its oldest and bitterest 
enemies) thus mingled up with every 
gathering of the idle and the ignorant, 
the meddling and the mischievous. For 
my part, I never mention the term Ca- 





* See Mede’s Works, Book 1V. Epis. 14, p. 761, Epis. 17. also Book V. chap. 
2, Faber’s View of the Prophecies relative to the restoration of Israel and Judah, 
Prelim. Statement, sec. 2. p. 25-108. Anda Sermon preached by the same author 
« On the Conversion of the Jews to the True Faith of Christ,” at the parish church 


of Saint Paul’s, Covent Garden, 18th April, 1822. 
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tholic Association without feeling in- 
clined to pay it bodily homage. If to the 
Volunteers of ’82 we owe national in- 
dependence and a free trade, to the 
Association we are indebted for our re- 
ligious freedom and a reformed parlia- 
ment, with all the promised blessings 
which must eventually come along with 
it, even in spite of the exertions now 
making to avert them. The Catholic 
Association struggled openly with its 
open enemies—the enemies alike of 
every civil, every religious right, and 
it commanded the sympathies of all 
mankind.” 

Excellent! “all the promised bles- 
sings which must eventually come along 
with it.” She*means no doubt the 
multiplied mischiefs that we have al- 
ready in enjoyment and the numberless 
others that we have in prospect—* the 
sympathies of a/l mankind !”—But it is 
just as it should be: the empyric in 
literature becomes a blunderer in_poli- 
tics ; we could wish the Cat: Ass: of 
blessed memory no nobler laureate, and 
we trust that its fame may be as long 
lived and honourable as the pages in 
which it is embalmed. 

To be unremitting in censure isas hate- 
ful to our feelings as it is wearying to 
our minds. The critic is placed ina 
scarcely less uncomfortable predicament 
than the object of his criticism: There 
is no respite from the lash for either. 
We have accordingly been looking out 
anxiously for some resting place where 
we may at least pause from our animad- 
versions, if we cannot regale ourselves 
in commendation. Gladly, therefore, 
do we avail ourselves of the opportu- 
nity which some few pages of this 
story present us, to speak in terms that 
are more in consonance with the kindly 
feelings of our nature. 

The last scene but one which con- 
tains the denotiement of “ Manor Sack- 
ville’—the last being little else than a 
sort of stupid affair serving the place of 
chorus to despatch any hum-drum mat- 
ters that had been left undisposed of — 
is upon the whole the best wrought in 
the story; but it is still very deficient 
in dramatic effect, and the attention is 
so everlastingly distracted in its at- 
tempts to fix itself upon the incidents 
by the constantly recurring breaks 
(which, adopting the language of the 
drama, we may be allowed to call stage 
directions or rather scene painting) un- 
fortunately containing too much of the 
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story to be omitted, that the force which 
the scene would otherwise possess is 
considerably weakened. It wants the 
energy and concentration of expression 
and feeling which the eminent Author 
of the O’Hara Tales has so powerfully 
exhibited in his painting of the passions 
—that power to stir within us those 
agitating sympathies, those solemn 
emotions that enable his scenes to sink 
deep into our hearts, and to cling to 
our recollections long after the pages 
that have awakened them are withdrawn 
from our eyes. We shall, however, 
present our readers with a portion of 
the scene in question and permit them 
to judge for themselves. Mr. Sack- 
ville and Galbraith having been way- 
laid by a party of insurgents on their 
return at night along a mountainous 
road to the Manor ; the latter is mur- 
dered and the assassins drag the former 
to the neighbouring cloisters of Kil- 
naily, Sackville perceives that their 
intention is to murder him as they had 
the unfortunate magistrate, and he sup- 
plicates in turn, Corney Brian and his 
wife, Honor, that his life may be spared. 
Finding his entreaties fruitless he con- 
tinues : 

“ Atleast, then, give me a moment 
to say a few words, to enter. on an ex- 
planation in which you, Brian, are 
deeply concerned ; and then one mo- 
ment, (his voice falters) for my wife, my 
child—I beg it. (They halt opposite 
the stone altar. The moonlight, which 
falls on it, shews it to be stained with blood, 

Brian (in an agitated voice) “ Mr. 
Sackville, I’d give my own poor life to 
believe that you are not a traitor, and 
the worst of traitors. Look—look at 
that old althar, Sir, it has been called, 
time immemorial, the traitor’s stone. 
But, that is a long story ; and many a 
bloody traitor did penance on that 
althar, Mr. Sackville ; the last not more 
than an hour back, one Tim Reynolds, 
a notorious informer in the service of 
the magistrate Galbraith, whose blood 
is on the bushes there. We did his 
commission for him; and there he lies 
behind Oonah’s new-made grave. Now 
Mr. Sackville he was a poor ignorant 
menial, and a villain born. But what 
would you think, Sir, of a gintleman, 
and the greatest and richest of gintle- 
men, one that did every thing, Mr. 
Sackville, in a grand style; not one 
mane, dirty trick in him ; but all grand 
and great, and winning the hearts of 
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the country, so that not a boy in the 
barony but was ready to surrender him 
his arms, aye or his life, if it would 
sarve him. And what do you think, 
Sir, of this che shin of a gintleman 
coming to the condemned cell of a con- 
victed cratur, innocently convicted of 
the charge laid to him, by that very 
Tim Reynolds? The gintleman worm- 
ing his little saicrets out of him, and 
preventing him making his escape, 
which he could do, with the help of 
that por woman there, (and did, praise 
God!) and promising him a pardon 
from the Lord Liftenant ; and when he 
had done all this, with the face of an 
angel—selling him to the dirty spal- 
peen magistrates and orangemen who 
thirsted for his blood ; and so driv him 
once more to the mountains. Now, 
Mr. Sackville if you were to choose a 
place to settle a little business with 
such a great gintleman as that, what 
fitter could you take him to, than this 
ould stone althar, with the bones of a 
traitor below, and the blood of a per- 
jured informer above. 

Honor (shaking back her dark locks, 
and looking fiercely at Sackville.) It’s 
thrue for him ; and if my childer have 
a father this night, no thanks to you : 
for you sould us, you and your fine lady, 
intirely. Ye raal deceiver (she raises 


her pike.) 

Mr. Sackville (putting back her arm.) 
One moment, in the name of God. On 
whose authority do you speak? Who 
told you that 1 betrayed you? How 
do you know that I sold you? 

ryan ( furiously.) Every how. Mr. 
M‘Dermot, a thrue patriot knew it. Mr. 
M‘Gab, sub-sheriff Jones’s clerk, had a 
hint of it; and Honor here, who was 
scouring the country, heard it, both 
from Orange and Green. 

Mr. Sackville (solemnly.) As I hope 
for salvation, ’tis all false! There is 
not one word of truth in the black and 
infamous calumny, invented by your 
enemies and mine. 

Brian (in an undecided tone.) I want to 
take no man’s life without raison ; *bove 
all, a benefactor’s, if such there be in 
the wide world. But where was the 
repraive, Sir,—where was the pardon. 
The day came on, the gallows was get- 
ting ready, and you prevented my es- 
cape ; (puts his hand to his eyes) but the 
pardon never came, (after a moment's 
pause.) There is no time to lose. 
(raises his musket) So now a prayer to 
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God that made you, and a word for the 
woman that owns you. Honor will take 
that : and then (hesitatingly. Mr. Sack- 
ville draws up.) For Ym bound, Sir. 
There’s thim in the heather and thim 
in the kiln that waits to hear the 
voice of this little piece from 
the mountain echoes. I’m book-sworn 
Mr. Sackville—die you must, now, 
and here. 

Mr. Sackville (in suppressed agony. 
Great God! great God! and in “ 
view, too, of my own home! 

Brian (furiously.) Had I been hun 
at the new jail, Mr. Sackville, it woul 
have been within view of the blue smoke 
of my own cabin, and innocently too ; 
for I deceived no man; I was bad 
enough, Christ pardon me, but I was 
no traitor. You bid me not move a 
step, for my pardon should come. Ho- 
nor'’s eyes there strained blood looking 
for it from the high places ; but the 

ardon niver came. Had I oncet seen 
it, though I was to have been hung the 
day afther 
r. Sackville (with a flash of sudden 
recollection.) The pardon! seen it! 
great God! If that will do! (draws 
out the paper from his bosom) Here, here 
—here is the pardon. See, you can see 
by this light the seal. It was sent to 
sir Job, three days back, but was de- 
tained in his office. It was on that ac- 
count that, contrary to many warnings 
not to leave my own house, I went to 
sir Job’s this morning. There is the 
pardon; and here, Honor, this was for 
you from my wife. It contains money 
to take you and your husband to Amer- 
ica, if you did not prefer to come and 
work at Manor Sackville. (Honor 
seizes and opens the packet : it contains 
bank notes. Brien opens the pardon. 
His musket drops on the stone pavement, 
and goes off, with endless echoes. He 
falls at Mr. Sackville’s feet, Honor drops 
her pike, throws her arms around him and 
holds him in silent emotion.) 

So much for “ Manor Sackville.” We 
shall not pursue the scene or the story 
any further ; we have, to speak in sober 
and sad truth, toiled through its heavy 
pages with less interest—pleasure is 
quite out of the question—than we had 
previously conceived so much print and 
paper could have by any possibility ex- 
cited. 

What the precise object of her lady- 
ship may have been in a political point 
of view—if indeed she had any precise 
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object—we do not pretend to under- 
stand. “Davus non (£dipus sum.” 
But we are quite certain that the evi- 
dent tendency and probably premedita- 
ted design of the whole is to satirise the 
higher and intelligent ranks of society ; 
to caricature and misrepresent the de- 
cencies of morality; andto vilify and 
bring into contempt the protestant re- 
ligion by exhibiting in the character of 
one of its ministers a portraiture so 
extravagant, so distorted, and so utterly 
devoid of all resemblance that it can 
only exist as a monument of the per- 
version of vision that studied, or the un- 
skilfulness of the hand that delineated it. 
Let us now turn our attention to the 
next essay. “ The Easter Recess,” is, 
strauge to say, even worse than the for- 
mer it is a pert, petulant, extravagant, 
silly satire on the manners and occu- 
ations of the higher classes of society 
in England, totally undeserving of a 
moment's notice, were it not for some 
exquisite specimens of her narne 
own feelings contained within it. But 
where “ it will doubtless be asked,” du- 
ring all this time is the chief character 
of all her ladyship’s performances? 
Where is the warm, the melting, the 
angelic Ida of Athens—the wonder- 
working and Proteceus-like Molly Mac- 
Ilicuddy—the subtle and sagacious 
Mise O’Halloran? Where is she, the 
admired of all eyes, the attraction of 
all hearts? Will she not make her ap- 
earance before our longing vision? 
Will she not regale us with her tender 
aspirations, her wise and politic obser- 
vations, her sublimated philosophy, her 
profound and luminous metaphysics ? 
Or shall these “dramatic scenes,” in 
which she has disencumbered herself of 
all the proprieties of narrative to violate 
all the unities of the drama, still add 
another and last defect to its former 
ones, and be the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet omitted.” Patictios. good rea- 
der, we too have shared all your unea- 
siness, so shall we participate in your 
gratification. With uncontrollable anxie- 
ty did we await the Avatar—with trem- 
bling earnestness did we scan each of 
the dramatis persone of “ Manor Sack- 
ville” as they successively made their ap- 
earance. Nay with intense and breath- 
ess emotion we watched the manceuvres 
and entered into the suspicions of the 
“frinch poodle,” and credulously hoped 
that her ladyship would have issued 


forth from beneath the rat box in some 
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quaint device, some antique masking 
mummery—patience, however—she will 
be here anon, we have found her—she 
is no other than “ Mrs. O’Neil, a not- 
abilité,” an Irish authoress, or, as she 
has described herself with singular mo- 
desty and truth ina dialogue, (vol. 2. p. 
47.) which bears such a close and pain- 
ful resemblance to the state of our own 
feelings at present that it well nigh 
brought tears into our eyes 

“ Mr. Wilson—I suppose it is that 
amusing Mrs. O’Neale that is keeping 
them so late at table today. Who is she? 

Mr. Burton—Oh, the woman that 
writes the books. I wish she was at 
the devil now with her stories,” 

Thus she has, with great good taste 
and propriety, reserved a place for her- 
self amongst the fashionable personages 
“of the Easter Recess,” and, as may be 
anticipated, her wit and sense and 
learning make a prodigious and brilliant 
display, when thrown out from the dark, 
dull, flat ground-work of ———just the 
rest of the whole world. 

Having thus fairly and uncontrover- 
tibly got her ladyship in propria perso- 
na before our eyes, we will proceed 
to offer some observations on a few 
of those opinions and sentiments which 
she has thus publicly promulgated as 
her own. 

Feeling no doubt fully sensible of the 
very pert and petulant spirit that is 
every where predominant through these 
volumes, she offers the following clever 
and spirited apology or rather justifica- 
tion of herself. 

A very sensible young gentleman, 
being somewhat puzzled by the mystifi- 
cation, and stupified by the clamour of 
a noisy harangue by Mrs. O’Neale, ver 
justly reproves her by remarking (vol. 
2. p. 117.) that “ the thorough-bred ne- 
ver speak loud, and are never petulant,” 
to which the authoress replies with an 
air of admirable spirit and impatience, 
a dash of the “ire leonum vincla recu- 
santum,” or of the war horse in Homer, 

“ The thorough-bred horse is!” her 
ladyship being the thorough-bred horse, 
ar all who will listen to her, asses— 
“Petulance, as you fine people call 
energy, comes of strong volitions ; and 
strong volitions of superior structure.” 

Bravo! Now this is what we call 
modest. Her ladyship’s logic stands 
thus in a sere syllogism. Certes I 
am petulant beyond all endurance.— 
But all petulant people are of strong 
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volitions and superior structure—Zrgo 
—Let her look to the conclusion ; we 
will not have the shame upon our 
heads of drawing it for her. But were 
they, the mighty children of genius, 
petulant—they, compared to whom 
Lady Morgan is but a chattering jay 
amidst the silvery-voiced cygnets, “ ar- 
gutos inter anser olores,” the divine 
Milton, “ the poet blind yet bold,” the 
bland and meditative Cowper, the 
pious White and Wordsworth, and he 
who sleeps in deathless glory beneath 
the moonlight shadows of Dryburgh, 
the learned, the gentle, the matchless 
Scott? No—but they were doubtless 
without strong volitions, and unblessed 
with minds of superior structure.— 
Alas! alas! shall she then seek to re- 
duce by her reasonings to such a pre- 
dicament, the most illustrious spirits, 
in order to palliate the incurable de- 
fects of her own mental conformation. 

Let her ladyship, however, ere she 
next boasts of such an accomplish- 
ment, consider, that petulance is as dis- 
tinct from high-minded and enthusias- 
tic earnestnéss, as impudence is from 
the assurance of conscious desert—the 
are both spurious counterfeits whic 
will pass current only with fools. 

Her ladyship thus speaks of herself 
(vol. 2, p. 115,) with a naiveté and can- 
dour that quite bewitches us : 

“T have a sort of barrel-organ mind ; 
wind it up, who may, forth comes the 
Gregorian chaunt, or the Irish lilt, as 
accident determines ;—time, place, and 
persons all going for nothing.” To 
which her auditor, suspecting, it would 
seem, that the upper works of “this 
barrel-organ were not a little crazy,” 
aptly enough replies : 

“ That I suspect is the secret of your 
agreeability, and of—your indiscretion. 
Alas! that those barrel-organs should 
ever get out of order, move slowly, and 
stop! that the fire-fly mind of an high 
organization should become as dull and 
dreary as one of us !” 

There is in these expressions, a feli- 
city and natural grace, a clearness and 
intelligibility, that we can never suffi- 
ciently admire. How beautiful the lan- 
guage ! how perfect the figure! how 
absolutely harmonious! It is poesy in 
its highest state of sublimation—the 
“ disjecti membra poetae”—transpose 
it as you will, it loses not one jot of its 
original simplicity and grandeur—“ bar- 
rel-organ mind with a fire-fly organi~ 
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zation!” Fore God we are “ dazzled 
and drunk with” the “beauty” of the 
idea—a fire-fly in a barrel-organ!— 
Why it beats all to nothing the clumsy 
adaptation of waltzing figures to the 
bread-earners of the wandering Italians, 
We confess, indeed, that ever since we 
read her ladyship’s “ Book of the Bou- 
doir,” we have entertained a wonderful 
partiality for ore thing relating to 
“ organization.” Can we ever forget 
with what learning and delicacy she 
handled the subject as connected with 
“ wives and mothers ?” And this, na- 
turally enough, gives us occasion to 
compliment her ladyship on her profi- 
ciency in one more of the many 
branches of knowledge in which she 
is so deeply skilled. She seems, in- 
deed, to be as ardent an admirer of 
metaphysics as ever ; and, in the work 
before us, fails not to astonish the world 
with some interesting discoveries in 
that division of the science which ap- 
pears to have always been her favorite 
study, we mean Anthroposophy. 

i vol, 2, Be she vem us in 
the clear and unequivo anguage 
which should be ara the vehicle of 
important truths, that “man is a gre- 
garious animal, and woman also; AND 
TO SQUEEZE AND BE SQUEEZED IS A 
FIRST LAW OF NATURE OR OF TON.” 

This is beyond all comment: We 
dare not trust ourselves with a single 
observation, and we know not how far 
we shall be excuseable in presenting 
it, in all its naked abomination, to the 
gaze of society. We shall content 
ourselves with merely adding, that the 
above affords a most complete elucida- 
tion of her ladyship’s remark, (vol. 2, 
p- 197) “that i is no such fun as 
philosophy, and enables us fully to a 
preciate the nature of her “strong voli- 
tions.” 

We shall not trouble our readers 
with many more quotations from these 
“ Dramatic Scenes ;” indeed we have 
already quoted very largely from them ; 
and though the passages, when com- 
pressed within the honest columns of 
an ordinary sized periodical, may not 
appear to be very extensive, yet can 
we safely assert, that we have extracted 
little, if any thing, short of twenty pages 
from the original. 

That our readers may the more rea- 
dily understand this apparently strange 
fact, we will now present them with 
sum total of one of the pages. 
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Page 157 of the 2d volume, besides 
five short lines of scenic direction, con- 
tains the following quantity of matter, 
which, we will stake our own polychrono- 
graphic pen against her ladyship's two 
volumes—no trifling odds on our part, 
by the way—that we write within the 
compass of its value, a farthing, and 
read without our glasses when we have 
done so : 

“ Mr. Liston. Five to four the stri- 
ker marks! Lord® John. Done! 
Pounds? Mr. Liston. Fives, if you 
will, Lord John. Done!” 

But the reason for this is obvious 
enough, and we should be very dull not 
to perceive, and very ungallant not to 
admit, the excellent and very philoso- 
phical account of the affair given by 
the authoress. Her ladyship thoug 
she loves fame, loves not the trouble of 
seeking it through any of its more ar- 
duous approaches, and accordingly she 
offers the following ingenious and per- 
fectly satisfactory excuse for her lazi- 
ness : 

“ An easy chair,” she says, vol. 2, p. 
101, “is the sybil’s tripod; for when 
the body reposes, the mind is free to 
make its most gracious excursions. At- 
tention is then undivided ; the spirits 
are concentrated ; and a pleasant wo- 
man sunk in her fauteuil, gives out her 
“ infinite deal of nothings,” with a more 
powerful effect on her auditers, than 
can be attained by the most finished 
coquet.” 

ow, my dear madam, while you 
are thus sitting in your “ fauteuil,” thus 
pregnant with “an infinite deal of 
nothings,” we would ask you, in sad and 
sober earnestness, did you, when you 
meditated the prepetration of these 
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two volumes, imagine it would be the 
act of a Christian woman to demand 
yourself, or suffer your publisher to 
demand for them the enormous sum of 
one guinea;—did not the thought 
strike you, as you looked at the proof 
sheets, that it would be scarcely hon- 
ourable to pawn upon “a discerning 
public” such dreary deserts of blank, 
white, uncultivated paper, alike depres- 
sing to the spirits and hurtful to the 
eyes, with a little narrow shrivelled 
stream of type trickling through the 
centre, that did not always exhibit 
the usual properties of the liquid 
element clearness and reflection 9—Nay, 
nay, we will not press you to reply ; 
we anticipate the answer your candour 
would give us, and we must conclude 
that you had no worthier ambition than 
to bring out a large mass of paper, 
while your laziness could devise no 
more convenient method of complying 
with the impatient and frequent de- 
mands of the printer’s Devil for “ more 
copy.” There is still another advan- 
tage in the deep margins, that her 
Ladyship may have} possibly contem- 
plated. She can get out the next 
edition in 18mo. without any alteration 
of the type—we have heard of such 
things in our day—and there is fortn- 
nately no page of errata to detect the 
manceuvre. 

Another tale yet remains—but we 
are weary of her ladyship and her 
writings ; she has occupied us too long 
already, and after having disturbed our 
ease and almost demolished the placi- 
dity of even our good humour, she has 
the assurance to insult us with an 
essay on “ Temper”—Temper ! 


“ Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine— 


We are not of thine order—,’ 
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To point out, to the best of our 
ability, the means of diminishing the 
mass of vice and misery which still 
degrades and desolates our country, 
to consider its capabilities and re- 
sources, together with the modes by 
which they may be turned to the best 
account, and to promote the gene- 
ral happiness by suggesting practical 
methods of improving the physical and 
social condition of our own people, are 
the great ends to which we shall 
briefly address ourselves in this and 
perhaps some subsequent papers, of a 
series, which may, we think, be fairly 
devoted to a topic at once so interest- 
ing and so vitally important. A lively 
writer, on a subject that needs all the 
enlivening, as well as the enlighten- 
ment, it will admit of, to relieve its 
inherent darkness and dullness, has 
said, with, at least as much vivacity as 
truth, that the proper business of every 


serves, cannot contend for ever. The 
times are gone by with the feudal sys- 
tem (in Ireland, perhaps, we should 
rather date, if at all, from the Catholic 
question,) when the meat and drink of 
mankind was quarrelling and fighting. 
No doubt, the number is now small of 
those, who believe according to the 
antique form of political faith, so long 
devoutedly inculcated in the esoteric 
doctrines, if not openly avowed in the 
outward professions, taught in the high 
places of the earth, that God has made 
the great bulk of mankind with saddles 
on their backs and bridles in their 
mouths, and some few booted and 
— to ride the rest, according to 
their own mere motion at caprice and 
pleasure. Nevertheless, though these 
vanities, and many other evils great 
and sore under the sun have passed 
away, and soberernotions have succeed- 
ed to the drunken wantonness of pride 





man in every hour is, “ Political Eco- and power ;* it must still be confessed 
nomy.” Men in these days, he ob- both that the human being taken ab- 





* Let us not, however, be for an instant misunderstood. We have not a spark of 
the Spencean philosophy in our composition. We are neither Rockites, nor Owenites, 
nor St. Simonians; and if any thick-skulled radical fancy for a moment, that he has 
found in us an advocate or admirer of the political doctrine of community of goods, 
and fingering other men’s purses, he will find himself, as Joey Hume says in his 
moments of premeditated pecuniary enthusiasm, “most deucedly mistaken.” “ As 
to equality,” says a dead bishop, that was a Whig, when Whigs were more respectable 
men than they are now, (and on such points we love to quote a Whig authority, for 
the instruction of the mobocracy whenever we can find a Saul among the prophets, ) 
“ as to equality, if by it be meant an equality of property or condition, there is no 
such thing, nor ever was there any such thing in any country since the world began. 
The Scripture tells us of Pharaoh and his princes in the time of Abraham, when he 
was forced by famine to go down to Egypt about 430 years after the flood. Abraham 
himself had at that period men servants and maid servants, and was very rich in 
cattle, in silver and in gold. He and Lot had herdsmen and servants of various kinds, 
and they everywhere met with kings who had subjects and soldiers, 

The inequality of property and condition, which some silly or bad people are so 
fond of railing against, existed in the very infancy of the world, and must, from the 
nature of things, continue to exist to the end of it. 

Suppose a ship to be wrecked on an uninhabited island, and that all the officers pe- 
rished, but that the common men and their wives were saved ; there, if anywhere, we 
may meet with liberty, equality, and the rights of man. What think you would be the 
consequence? A state of equality, and with it of anarchy, might perhaps subsist for 
a day; but wisdom, courage, industry, economy, would presently introduce a supe- 
riority of some over others; and in order that each man might preserve for himself 
the cabin he had built, the ground he had tilled, or the fish he had taken, all would 
agree ‘, the propriety of appointing some one, or more than one, amongst their 
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stractedly, is a creature so strange and 
often unaccountable in his actions, and 
the motives which influence his con- 
duct, and still more that the society 
composed of an aggregate of such 
featherless articulating bipeds, is so ex- 
ceedingly complicated a machine, that 
to repair its defects, or to improve its 
modes of operation, is a task which de- 
mands the utmost and ablest efforts of 
deliberate practical wisdom—a wisdom 
not to be imposed upon by plausible 
expedients, which, though when viewed 
under some one aspect they hold out a 
confident promise of improvement or 
relief, yet seen under another, or a 
more comprehensive view, may be 
perceived to be illusory, or even per- 
nicious. “Qui ad pauca respicit, de 
facili pronunciat,” quoth the prince of 
ancient philosophers.* He that would 
raise his thoughts to a higher pitch, 
must not be so narrow-eyed, but take, 
as from a Visaage-qitell, a larger and 
more comprehensive view. 

Now, we are far enough, heaven 
knows, from setting up for such long- 
sighted sages, or for playing Sir Oracle, 
at whose portentous tr te even 
barking curs must needs be charmed 
into sacred silence ; but we have 
thought it needful, or expedient, to 
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premise thus much, in order that it 
may be quite distinctly understood, 
that we approach the task which has 
been set to us, not without due con- 
sciousness of its exceeding difficulty, 
and a becoming diffidence with respect 
to the conclusions, to which even we 
ourselves may happen to arrive in the 
course of our investigations. 

Dr. Chalmers has insisted much, and; 
considered as a general question we 
think not erroneously, upon the folly 
of supposing, that the plain highway to 
the relief of the unprovided inhabitants 
of any state, is, first and principally, to 
find them employment. He deplores, 
in most pathetic terms, and at con- 
siderable length, the perverse, but pre- 
valent delusion that the employment 
in which men are engaged, is the 
source of their maintenance ; whereas 
every employment, except that of 
raising food, is only a channel through 
which men draw their maintenance from 
the hands of those, who buy the pro- 
ducts of their labour. The whole of 
his very lengthy argument upon this 
subject is acknowledged to be resolv- 
able into the veriest truism, namely, 
that a manufacture is creative of nothing 
beyond its own products ; that it should 
be accredited only with the commodity 








number to direct, govern, and protect the whole, by the common strength. Thus, 
the restriction of liberty, and the destruction of equality, and all the circumstances 
which shallow reasoners represent as grievances in society, and subversive of the 
rights of man, would, of necessity, be introduced. No one would be left at liberty to 
invade his neighbour’s property ; some would by skill and activity become rich, and 
they would be allowed to bequeath at their death, their wealth to their children ; 
others would, by idleness and debauchery, remain poor, and having nothing to leave 
to their children, these, when grown up, would be under the necessity of maintaining 
themselves by working for their neighbours, till, by prudence and thrift they ac- 
quired enough to purchase property of their own, on which they might employ their 
labour. It is a general law, which God has established throughout the world, that 
riches and respect should attend prudence and diligence ; and as all men are not 
equal in the faculties of either body or mind, by which riches or respect are acquired, 
a necessity of superiority and subordination springs from the very nature which God 
has given us.” Thus far, the Whig and liberal Bishop Watson. There’s for you, mes- 
sieurs disciples of the prophets of the mob, who teach, upon the principles of political 
justice, as interpreted by them, that the handling of Mr. Rothschild’s purse should, im 
fairness, be turn and turn about, instead of being basely confined, as this privilege is 
at present, to Mr. Rothschild, jun. These weak and wicked promises of impossible 
advantages are merely meant. to attract the working classes—the device of designing 
knaves, who lie, and cheat, and count the oboli, Any reasonable propositions for 
amending the condition of the poor, are what all good men are always eager to collect, 
and we do not despair of making some discoveries thereanent even ourselves, and 
helping to lead the people on to practical improvement, but it is not by idle, lying 
stories of any Utopian lubber-land paved with twelve-penny loaves, and peopled with 
roast pigs running about with a knife and fork in their buttocks, and crying “ Come 
eat me,” that this or any other good thing can possibly be effected . 

* Aristoteles. 
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which it.furnishes. to the market, and 
not with the wealth also which supplies 
the price of that commodity. It cer- 
tainly cannot furnish society with both 
itself and its own equivalent ; the lat- 
ter must come from a distinct and dif- 
ferent quarter. When Cornelius 
O’Hoolaghan, the Wicklow mountain 
broom-maker, cuts and binds the heath, 
he does not also, and in addition there- 
to, produce the penny which Dolly, the 
housemaid pays for the aforesaid broom 
in Sackville-street, Dublin. Yet the 
Doctor bitterly complains, that by con- 
founding in theory those two things, 
which are so obviously distinct in fact, 
a false direction has been very gene- 
rally given, not only to the sentimen- 
talities of amiable, though ancient gen- 
tlewdémen of either sex, but also to the 
imaginations of economists, and the po- 
licy of statesmen. Three years ago 
we should have thought it foul scorn to 
have classed these species in the same 
category, but time and the Doctor have 
taught us better. The so-called eco- 
nomists we have always looked upon 
as a muddy-brained as well as a hard- 
hearted generation ; but, for the honour 
of kingdom-ruling humanity, maugre 
old Oxenstiern’s adage, and our own 
too sad experience, we would still cling 
to the persuasion that statesmen should 
be elevated a grade higher in the scale 
of intellectual being. Though, after 
all, perhaps, this satirical rogue of a 
doctor of divinity does not speak slan- 
ders; and some fat-headed porkers of 
the Althorpean stye, may actually vie 
in density of skull with animals of the 
braying breed of Macculloch, Leav- 
ing these respectively, however, to 
wallow in their native mire, or browze 
upon their country’s thistles, each after 
his kind, all undisturbed at present, let 
us proceed from the general theories of 
their vaunted science to the more par- 
ticular consideration of the case of 
Ireland. 

Now here amongst us, though it 
must be honestly confessed that we 
have been, and still are, in defiance of 
the abstract reasoning of Malthus, 
prone to increase and multiply after 
our hearts’ imagination ; yet, thanks to 
the Solanum tuberosum,* and some 


other trifling helps which that bountiful 
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* Vulgo dict. pot 8o. 
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Providence, in whom we so sturdily 
put our trust, has bestowed upon us, we 

ave not yet, by a good many years’ 
journey, reached that advanced stage 
in politico-economic polity, at which 
population treads close upon the heels 
of subsistence. On the contrary, the 
redundancy of human food above the 
consumption, if not above the wants of 
the people, has at least kept pace with 
the rapid growth of our population. 
Mr. Alexander Nimmo, the late go- 
vernment engineer for Ireland, a man 
whose great pronneen skill, sound 
judgment, and right feeling, conferred 
inestimable public benefits upon the 
country, observed, in his evidence 
upon the inland navigations of Ireland, 
that they are chiefly remarkable for 
being undertaken not to facilitate any 
existing trade, but chiefly to promote 
agriculture in the fertile districts of the 
interior, to create a trade where none 
had previonny existed, and to furnish 
employment for the r. The suc- 
cess in this way has been wonderful ; 
and though the adventurers themselves 
have not yet been repaid, and perhaps 
never will, the benefit to the public, and 
to the landed property of the king- 
dom, has been great and manifest. The 
nation has been saved the payment of 
the bounty of a hundred thousand 
_— a year for bringing corn to 

ublin ; for, in pare of this being the 
case, that city has now become one of 
the first corn ports of Europe; and 
Ireland in general, which half a century 
ago imported corn to the value of half 
a millon sterling annually, has now 
a surplus produce in that article to 
the value of four millions per annum, 
while the whole expenditure, whether 
im public or private works of naviga- 
tion, even including the interest paid 
on loans, hardly amounted to = 
millions. 

It is a curious fact, however, and 
speaks volumes as to the relative crea- 
ture-comforts of the population of the 
two islands, that while Ireland is an 
exporting country to such an immense 
extent of agricultural produce, and 
England an importing one, the number 
of acres under cultivation in England 
is more than double the number under 
far far inferior cultivation in Ireland, 
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although the pe ulation of England 
exceeds that of Ireland by little more 
one-third. At the time of the revolu- 
tion, or the close of the seventeenth 
century, the wheat produced in Eng- 
land and Wales wasestimated toamount 
to 1,750,000 quarters. At present it is 
calculated that there are in England 
and Wales 3,250,000 acres annuall 

cropped with wheat, which at the ordi- 
—- average of 2? quarters per acre 
will yield about nine millions of quar- 
ters, and the supply is made up by im- 
portation to about 12,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, and 40,000,000 quarters of 
all other sorts of grain. Even since 
the year 1760 the consumption of 
wheat has, at the very least, trebled, 
and of butcher’s meat a ny an 
increase so much more rapid than that 
of the population as to afford tolerably 
conclusive proof of the improved con- 
dition of the people in respect of food. 
So recently as the middle of the last 
century, and even later, the agriculture 
of Scotland, now so justly famous over 
Europe, was in a far more backward 
and depressed state than that of Ireland 
is now. The tenants of the soil were 


in . destitute alike of capital and 
skill. Green crops were almost un- 
known, and wheat there was little or 


none. It is well known that the culti- 
vation of wheat has increased in Scot- 
land in more than a tenfold proportion 
even since the year 1780. At present 
there is searcely a village in “ braid 
Scotland” that has not its public baker. 
Aye! there’s the rub. Sawnie, like a 
sensible ‘ cannie’ chiel, as he is, grows 
his wheat and eats it too; but Paddy, 
the true terree filius, the mere astrictus 
glebe, raises the corn only to “rise the 
rint,” too happy if he can secure for 
the consolation of his own inwards a 
sufficient supply of the more modest 
potato. 

Every observant person who tra- 
verses our island remarks upon the 
strange anomaly which everywhere 
stares one in the face, of land not half 
productive for want of sufficient culti- 
vation, though crowded with labourers 
ill-fed for want of employment. In 
general it has been deemed a sufficient 
explanation of this acknowledged and 
crying evil, to observe that capital, the 
connecting link by which the labour 
should be brought to bear upon the 
land, is wanting. But the vague, ge- 
neral assertion of absolute .want of 
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capital in Ireland is neither sufficient 
nor accurately true. It has been as- 
certained by the official returns, that 
the amount of accumulated Irish ca- 
pital vested in Government securities 
and transferred from England to Ire 
land has, in the last seven years, ex- 
ceeded twenty-one millions, or three 
millions a year. So far back as the 
year 1822 we find the Parliamentary 
Committee on the State of Ireland ob- 
serving in their report that “ The want 
of capital seems to be generally referred 
to as the principal cause of the reduced 
means of employing the people; and 
this complaint of want of capital is 
generally accompanied by a statement 
that capital might, in Ireland, be pro- 
fitably invested. Assuming this posi- 
tion to be correct, your Committee 
were naturally led to inquire into the 
causes which impeded the investment 
of British capital in Ireland, if that 
investment could take place with profit. 
All the witnesses examined imputed this 
difficulty of inducing British Capitalists 
to invest their money in Ireland, to 
the disturbances which have unfortu- 
nately prevailed in that country, by 
which an impression to a considerable 


extent has been produced that property 
is insecure in those districts where dis- 
turbances have prevailed.” Viola la 
chose. It is then, manifestly, not so 
much the want of Capital, either “ Bri- 
tish or Irish, for neither is deficient, as 
a want of that feeling of confidence 
and security without which no rational 
Capitalist will embark his property in 
any speculation, that is, in this respect, 
the bane of Ireland. 

Amongst the numerous works on 
Ireland, with which the press has 
teemed of late, there is one by Charles 
Wye Williamson, Esq. upon inland 
navigation generally, and the river 
Shannon in particule’, which has af- 
forded us great ‘satisfaction, by the 
clearness of its views, the soundness 
and accuracy of its information, and 
the tone of manly good sense which 
pervades all its statements. On this, 
and on all other accessible sources, 
= or private, we mean to draw 
reely whenever we can find any thing 
to throw light upon the great deside- 
ratum, of which we are in search, and 
at present we shall willingly avail our- 
selves of the lucid summary given by 
Mr. Williams of the leading features 
of the state of Ireland, considered in a 
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practical point of view. And these 
are, first, the population want employ- 
ment ; secondly, that employment can 
be supplied only by the pursuits of 
agriculture, internal trade, commerce, 
or manufactures ; secondly, these can- 
not be promoted without the means of 
intercourse and interchange, and ade- 
uate facilities of transport; finally, 
eens latter do not exist in Ireland. 
It may be laid down as an indisputable 
point, he adds, and it applies with pe- 
culiar force to an agricultural country, 
that whatever be the quality of the 
soil or the extent of its population, no 
matter what’ its natural products may 
be, without a facility of intercourse for 
persons and of interchange for produce 
and commodities, they avail nothing. 
They are the gold, but it is gold still 
buried in the mine, We need go into 
no refinements of political economy ; 
we need search for no hidden causes 
of pauperism or turbulence—finding a 
region with a dense, unemployed popu- 
lation, wanting the necessary facilities 
of interchange for its labour, we may 
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conclude at once, that such a district 
cannot make any progress in industry 
or capital, or even in civilization. On 
the contrary, in proportion as its popu- 
lation increases (the means of inter- 
course remaining restricted as before,) 
will its evils likewise increase—the po- 
— remain poor ; confined to the 
owest description of sustenance ; igno- 
rant, easily excited, without industry or 
emulation, and degraded to the lowest 
scale of human beings. 

Poets and philosophers, the pro- 
foundest masters of the springs of 
human action, though they do not 
treat expressly of wall vonile and ship- 
canals, and steam-boats, and inland 
navigations, like Mr. Williams, arrive 
at nearly the same general conclusions 
ashe. “ Languescet alioqui industria,” 
says Tacitus, “intendetur socordia, si 
nullus ex se metus aut spes; et securi 
omnes aliena subsidia expectabant, sibi 
ignavi, nobis graves."* It is too true ; 
the moral evil results from the physicak 
one, and fellowship in degradation 
takes away the sense of shame— 


For every thought of noblest origin 
Is breathed upon by hope’s perpetual breath. 


Hope is, not to speak it profanely, 
the salt of the earth; it is the pre- 
serving principle, without which the 
faculties of the individual stagnate and 
decay, and social bodies corrupt and go 
to dissolution. When hope leaves the 
mind, discontent enters it; and where 
that evil spirit is once in possession, it 
is not long before he taketh ‘to him 
“seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself.” The harrow has gone over 
the ground, and they who sow dis- 
affection, sedition, and insurrection, 
find it ready for the baneful seed. 
With what success these seeds are 
scattered by the apostles of evil and 
anarchy, who are never weary in ill- 
doing, every day and every night’s 


* Annal. }. 2. 
¢t Wordsworth. 


experience but too sadly proves. That 
system of government, or of social 
management, which produces the h: 
iest. moral effects upon the people, will 
be found also the most beneficial to the 
interest of the individual, and to the 
general weal. This is the basis, and 
the only true one, upon which the so~ 
called science of political economy can 
ever be made to rest securely. But how 
is government to operate, or even to be 
instrumental in operating a moralchange 
upon the people? We answer, chiefly 
through the agency of physical means. 
Of course we do not mean to overlook 
or undervalue in the least the impor- 
tance of education properly conduct- 
ed;{ but we are at present chiefly 


¢ “ It is not,” as Dr Chalmers well observes, “ scholarship alone, but scholarship 


impregnated with religion, that tells on the great mass of society. We have no 
faith in the efficacy of mechanics’ institutes, or even of primary and elementary 
schools, for building up a virtuous and well conditioned peasantry, so long as they 
starid dissevered from the lessons of Christian piety. There is a charm ascribed to 
the scholastic system of Scotland; and the sanguine imagination is, that by import- 
ing its machinery into England and Ireland, it will work the same marvellous trans- 
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concerned with the diseussion of the 
statistical part of the question; and 
when in this sense it is inquired how 
we should proceed to improve the con- 
dition of a country already possessing 
an adequate population, a productive 
soil, and a sufficiency of sea-ports and 
navigable rivers? Experience, as Mr. 
Williams very justly states, would re- 
ply, “ Open it up; give it the first 
elements of internal trading, navigation, 
and other suitable means of transport, 
and then you may safely leave the rest 
to the unerring course of natural in- 
fluences. Intersect the country with 
the means of interchange, and connect 
those means with the sea, or river- 
ports, and private interest will accom- 
plish all that remains to be done. The 
great lines of intercourse being 
once established, the operations of 
trade and capital created from labour 
itself, (for what is capital but accumu- 
lated or performed labour?) will sup- 
ply all the ramifications necessary and 
Font suited to the wants and capabilities 
of the population and the soil.” 
Ireland possesses in her rich agri- 
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cultural soil and temperate climate 
alone, an inexhaustible source of. oceu- 
ation, comfort, and even wealth, to a 
ar greater number than her present 
population, if the means of turning the 
natural resources of the land to advan- 
tage were adopted, so as not only to 
give a present stimulus and increased 
demand for labour, but to afford the 
means of permanent employment by 
throwing open new markets to the 
agricultural districts. The country is 
indeed most liberally endowed by na- 
ture, and impoverished only by mis- 
management, or at least by the want 
of judicious care to foster and extend 
its natural resources. It might easily, 
and at a very moderate expense, be 
made a country of water communica- 
tion throughout its whole length and 
breadth, by giving some small arti- 
ficial assistance to the rivers and chains 
of lakes with which it so abounds, but, 
in point of fact, the means of inter- 
course, without which it is obviously 
impossible to afford permanent and 
profitable employment to the popula- 
tion, do not yet exist among us; we 





formation there, on the character of their people that was experienced amongst 
ourselves. But it is forgotten that a warm and earnest Christianity was the animating 
spirit of all our peculiar institutions, for generations after they were framed; and 
that wanting this they can no more perform the function of moralizing the people; 
than skeletons can perform the functions, or put forth the faculties of living men. 
The Scholastic is incorporated with the ecclesiastical system of Scotland ; and that, 
not for the purposes of intolerance and exclusion, but for the purpose of sanctifying 
the education, and plying the Boyhood of our land with the lessons of the Bible. 
The scholarship of mere letters, might to a certain extent, have diffused intelligence 
amongst the people ; but it is mainly to the presence of the religious ingredients that 
the moral greatness of our peasantry is owing.” We pray Messieurs, the Commis- 
sioners of the new Board of Education in Ireland, and all its abettors, to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the above paragraph, penned by, perhaps, the ablest and 
most eminent practical authority upon the subject, in Britain. Before concluding 
even the slight and imperfect notice of so important a topic, which the narrow limits 
of a footnote will permit, we wish to point the public attention to the mode adopted 
in England by our primitive reformers to dissipate the thick darkness which then 
and there, as now and. here, brooded over the great body of the people. Each 
parish Clergyman, in the capacity of a catechist, was required to be the instructor of 
the poor and labouring classes in all things necessary for the great purposes of life. 
He was required to teach them diligently the church catechism, in which all things 
pertaining to faith, practice, prayer and doctrine are collected, in so short a summary, 
and so plainly set forth, that the weakness of no man’s understanding could hinder 
altogether the knowledge, or excuse the utter ignorance of the things necessary to 
salvation. Wherever schools existed, for whatever class of society, the masters 
were to be examined, and if approved, licensed, by the Bishop of the diocese, that 
security might be had for their bringing up al/ children in sound doctrine, and in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

At the close of the Seventeenth century the ‘Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge’ appeared, as the great promoter of the education of the poor. It pro- 
ceeded on one simple principle, that “the growth of vice and immorality is greatly 
owing to gross ignorance of the principles of the Christian religion.” This evil, 
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have but two canals worth naming in 


the whole kingdom, and even these in . 


-far from flourishing circumstances, 
chiefly because they stand almost alone, 
instead of being, as they should, the 
grand viaducts of thousands of smaller 
tributary channels of communication. 
And even when there are navigable 
waters, we find them left unavailable 
and useless for want of the cheapest 
and most obvious requisites. “ It is 
remarkable,” says Mr. Nimmo in his 
evidence, “that upon the western 
coast of the broad waters of the Shan- 
non, we have not a single landing 
place. This complaint was made to 
me last season, and upon examination 
I found it was a most desirable thing to 
make provision for landing places ort 
both sides of the river. We have no 
quays, nor roads to the water at any 
part of the Shannon, except at the 
bridges. I should suppose that four or 
Jive thousand pounds will accomplish all 
that is wanting in making roads and 
landing places.” This was in evi- 
dence before parliament in 1824—the 
witness was the government engineer, 
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a man of European reputation for pro+ 
fessional skill and judgment—and yet 
for lack of four or five thousand pounds, 
this national work still remains unat- 
tempted! Ex uno disce omnes. Well 
may it be asked how can the statistical; 
any more than the social state of Ire. 
land —— under such a state of 
things ? ho can wonder at a wretch- 
edly imperfect mode of agriculture 
prevailing in a country where we find 
extensive districts covered with dense 
masses of inhabitants, almost without 
a road, and forced to carry their pro- 
duce through bye-ways and _bridle- 
paths over mountains upon horses’ 
backs, in order to find a market at all ? 
Even in the valley of the Shannon, 
though some money has been expends 
ed to improve the navigation of that 
most noble river ; yet, by the oversight 
of neglecting to provide either piers; 
landing places, or side roads of aps 
proach, its waters still continue una- 
vailable as a means of internal transit 
for farming produce. The deficiency 
of connecting roads between the river 
and the interior, is at once extraordi- 
























therefore, it laboured to diminish by encouraging schools, and promoting the cir- 
culation of useful and religious books, It appears by last year’s report of the Na- 
tional School Society of England, that the number of children there receiving edu- 
cation under the superintendence of the clergy, and in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, considerably exceeds nine hundred thousand. 

To us it appears that something net unlike the plan adopted by King Edward, and 
the early reformers, might be introduced here, under the not very dissimilar circum- 
stances of Ireland, by prudent management, with excellent effect. The Church Cate- 
chism is really amost admirable epitome of the fundaméntals of religion, and none who 
is well principled and thoroughly grounded in it, brief as it is, can possibly perish for 
lack of knowledge, Now with the exception of the latter part, relating to the Sac- 
raments, which, we need scarcely inform our readers, was not in King Edward’s cat- 
echism, nor added till the conference at Hampton Court in the time of James the 
First, we think, (at least the individual writer of this paper thinks, for he feels that 
he ought not to pledge the responsibility of the editorial we, to so debateable a point, ) 
that the Roman Catholics might be brought to assent to general instruction in the 
creed, the commandments, our duty towards God and our neighbour, and the Lord’s 
prayer, even in the very words of our book, on the plain broad ground of our com- 
mon christianity; for as has been well remarked, the Roman Catholics do not reject 
any article of the Protestant faith, so much as believe both these and several others 
beeiite which we cannot yield assent to, because we do not find them in Holy 

cripture. 

oe is in an accommodating mood at present, and if the titled archbishop of 
Dublin would talk this matter over at the Council-board, with his Titular brother, 
something might be done. The only solid stumbling-block in the way of such an ar- 
rangement is, the enlargement of the Popish swallow that would be requisite in order 
to gulph down the Second Commandment whole and unmutilated. But if it be put 
to Dr. Murray as a plain question of fact whether the ten Commandments are ex- 
tant in the original Hebrew in the manner they are given in our brief catechism, or 
not? we do not see how he can evade or avoid the admission, and this granted he 
could not be so i/liberal as to maintain a schism on so untenable a ground. 
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nary and disgraceful. In many cases 
where roads do run within a very few 
miles of the Shannon, the river itself 
still remains inaccessible from them for 
want of any ~~ way across the 
narrow strip of country intervening ; 
and thus whole districts are sealed up 
from any intercourse with the rest of 
the country, as if their seclusion were 
a public benefit.* In England there 
are twenty-two hundred miles of canals, 
and eighteen hundred miles of river 
navigation, besides rail-roads innumer- 
able, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand miles of ordinary road. In Ire- 
land there are two hundred and 
seventy miles of canal, and two hun- 
dred and twenty of river navi- 
gation, besides five miles of rail-road in 
preparation. The contrast is lament- 
able ; for the surface of England, aver 
which the above-named navigations are 
spread, is not greater in extent than the 
surface of our own island, being wholly 
south of Durham, and exclusive of the 
jutting peninsula of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, And all this too, be it re- 
membered, is the work of the last three 
quarters of a century. Eighty years 
ago there was not a mile of canal inall 
England. The brief account given by 
Mr. Nimmo of the rise and progress 
of still-water navigation in that coun- 


try, is so interesting and important, 
that we are sure our readers will wil- 
lingly peruse it :—“ At the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III., the 
system of inland navigation in Eng- 
land underwent a very suiagdhiabte 
change. Hitherto acts of parliament 
had been granted with reference to 
some particular river, the natural navi- 
gation of which it was meant to im- 
prove. Powers were therefore granted 
to deepen and straighten the channel ; 
to make flashes; to overcome the 
shallows or rapids ; to erect winches or 
capstans for hauling boats up the ra- 
ids, &c. and latterly to build pound 
ocks for overcoming the ascents, espe- 
cially at mill weirs: but it was usuall 
stipulated not to leave the bed, or di- 
rect the river from the natural course, 
or draw water from it to the injury of 
the mills. Experience had, however, 
shown that navigations of this sort 
were liable to perpetual degradation. 
These difficulties suggested the pro- 
riety of leaving the natural bed, and 
ed to the formation of a separate cut 
with pound locks. With this view, the 
pa of the Sankey navigation 
in Lancashire, who had obtained in 
1755 an act for making Sankey Brook 
navigable from the Mersey river to 
near St. Helen’s, determined, instead 





* We have been much struck with the forcible lesson for the internal manage- 





ment of Ireland conveyed in the recent history of the Island of Sardinia, so simi- 
larly situated with respect to many of its statistical details. It may be interesting to 
the Irish antiquary to observe that Sardinia, like Ireland, was colonized from Iberia, 
and that to its Iberian colonists is distinctly traced the erection of numerous “ con- 
tcal towers, constructed of large cubic stones, whose sides fit each other without 
being fastened together by line or cement. The largest are from fifty to 
sixty feet in height. The interior is divided into three dark chambers, one above the 
other, a spiral staircase communicating between them. Under several of these struc- 
tures, burying-places and subterraneous passages have been discovered. There are se- 
veral hundreds of these curious monuments, between large and small, scattered over 
Sardinia.” The similarity of these structures to the round towers of our own 
island will scarcely be disputed. The sojourn of the royal family (of the House of 
Savoy) in Sardinia, during their expulsion from Piedmont by the French, 
made its princes better acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants; and the 
reign of the late Charles Felix was marked by the particular care bestowed upon 
the affairs of the island. In 1820, an edict of Victor Emmanuel authorized the 
enclosure of common lands, which before extended over immense tracts of the island, 
and were nearly useless, Many of these wastes have now become the best cultivated 
estates, and several of the nobility, especially the Marquis of Villa Hermosa, have 
produced incalculable advantage, by setting the example of the most improved me- 
thods of agriculture on their own estates. 

King Charles Felix directed, that in every commune (answering to our —_— 
there should be a school for the gratuitous instruction of the country people in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, religious catechism, and the elements of agriculture. Of 
three hundred and ninety-two villages, more than three hundred were already, in 
1820, provided with such schools. 
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of working in the river, to make a 
separate cut along tlie same, which 
_ they accordingly effected in 1760. 
About the same time, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, who had obtained an act 
for making Worseley brook navigable, 
from Worseley mill to the river Irwell, 
by which navigable river he proposed 
to transport the coals from his property 
to the manufacturing town of Man- 
chester, conceived the idea of convey- 
ing an artificial canal through the dry 
land, across the river Irwell by an 
aqueduct, and peer proceeding from 
the mines upon one level to the town. 
In the year 1760, the Duke obtained 
the first act, with adequate powers for 
the construction of a canal of this 
sort, that is, not in the direction of an 
stream, but crossing the course of ri- 
vers, brooks and roads, and intersect- 
ing the property of various individuals. 
The scheme at first met with much dis- 
eredit, from the prejudice which then 
existed in favour of river navigation, 
and on account of the unprecedented 
expense and difficulty. of constructing 
these necessary aqueducts, embank- 
ments, and other works, at that time 
new in England. But the Duke who 
was well acquainted with what had 
been performed in Holland, France and 
Italy, and found an able and ingenious 
oe assistant in Mr. James Brind-~ 
ey, and likewise a singularly sagacious 
and persevering agent in Mr. Gilbert, 
was not deterred from effecting his 
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bold design. The signal success of 
the Duke’s projects’ opened the eyes 
of the whole nation to the vast advan- 
— to be derived from artificial ca- 
nals, or rather. still-water navigation. 
Its extensions from the Mersey to the 
Trent, the Severn, and the ‘Thames, 
were successively projected. These, 
and the rapid formation of joint-stock 
companies, of which above a hundred 
have been incorporated for works of 
this sort during the last reign, are 
evidence of the zeal with which 
these improvements were prosecuted. 
An incredible extent of these artificial 
canals has now been completed, that is 
to say, upwards of 2400 miles have 
been made in England, constituting a 
eongeries of inland navigation not to 
be equalled in the world, and in the 
construction of which all sorts of difs 
ficulties have been experienced, and 
overcome by the talents and perseve- 
rance of an ingenious and industrious 
nation.” Mr. Nimmo elsewhere adds, 
in his evidence before the Committee 
on Ireland, in 1824, that “the whole 
expenditure in England upon all those 
canals, and rivers improved, has amount- 
ed to thirty millions sterling. All the 
expenditure upon canals in Ireland, 
public and private, jobs and all toge- 
ther, has amounted to about three mil- 
lions and a half.” The inland naviga- 
tions and other facilities of internal in- 
tercourse established in England inthe 
last three quarters of a century, may 





Upon this rousing of Sardinia from its long lethargy, the want of internal com- 













































munication between the various parts of the island, began to be severely felt and com- 
plained of. A carriage road was therefore begun in 1823, which crossing the whole 
island in its. length, south to north, from Cagliari, proceeds by Oristano near the 
western coast, and thence to Sassari, ending at Porto 2a the northernmost point, 
where the mails and government despatches are landed from Genoa. The whole 
length of the road is about 145 miles: it was completed in 1829. . About 6000 work- 
men were at times employed, and it cost the government four millions of francs, part 
of which was defrayed from the king’s private purse. Besides the towns and villages 
scattered along its line, there are houses of refuge built in all the most solitary tracts, 
and in these houses keepers of the road.reside. The people of the interior at once 
became anxious to establish, at their own expense, cross-roads in every di- 
rection to communicate with the main one.. The Stamenti, or three estates of the 
kingdom, have also come forward with a grant of money for the purpose of effecting 
other high roads, leading from the central one to the eastern and western coasts. 
Two of these, one leading to Ogliastra, the other to Alghero, are now nearly com- 
pleted. 

The beneficial effects of these wise measures on the minds of the people, have al- 
ready became apparent in the great decrease of crimes; most of which arose, as 
among all rude uncultivated people, from ignorance, violence, jealousy, and revenge. 
The annual number of murders had in 1828 diminished to one-half what they were 
ten years before. The population of Sardinia is somewhere about half a million, or 
rather more. 
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therefore well be assumed as one of 
the leading features and principal causes 
of her so amazingly increased com- 
mercial and agricultural prosperity. 
Of the possibility of extending similar 
advantages to Ireland, the Parliamen- 
tary committees appointed to inquire 
into the subject, have repeatedly given 
the very strongest assurances, and in- 
deed common sense alone finds little 
difficulty in arriving at'a like conclu- 
sion. ‘The report of the last commit- 
tee, after a detailed account, and the 
most conclusive proofs, of the valuable 
effect of the judicious and well-directed 
expenditure of public money in Scot- 
land, and of small sums even in Ireland 
itself, proceeds to sum up the question 
in the following pregnant words :— 
“ From these facts it appears to your 
committee that the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. That on an experience of fifteen 
years from 1802 to 1817, a system of 
public works appears to have been 
adopted in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Telford, has improved the habits, 
excited the industry of the people, and 
has advanced the country 100 years. 

2. That successive parliamentary 
committees in the years 1819, 1822, 
1823, and 1829, have recommended the 
application of an analogous system in 
Ireland. 

8. That public works have been car- 
ried on in Ireland since the year 1822, 
which though not conducted on any 

ermanent or well-digested system, 
cor in all respects, confirmed the re- 
commendation of theselect committees, 
and supported the example given in 
Scotland. 

4. That the effects produced by these 
public works appear to have been, ex- 
tended cultivation, improved habits of 
industry, a better administration of jus- 
tice, the re-establishment of peace and 
tranquillity in disturbed districts, a do- 
mestic colonization of a population in 
excess in certain districts, a diminution 
of illicit distillation, and a very consi- 
derable increase of revenue. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
your committee most strongly recom- 
mend to the House the extended appli- 
cation of a principle proved to be ad- 
vantageous in so many important par- 
ticulars.” What could mortal men say 
more ? And their conclusions are fully 
borne out by a voluminous mass of 


most conclusive evidence, which they 
present upon the subject. On the sin- 
gle question of extending inland navi- 
gation, to which we have almost con- 
fined ourselves for this time, in order to 
bring our present speculations within a 
definite and narrow limit, they truly tell 
us that—* Much of very important and 
valuable evidence on the subject of the 
canals of Ireland will be found in the 
minutes. The effect of opening lines 
of inland navigation, when formed upon 
proper scientific principles, and exe- 
cuted with due economy, have been, by 
the concurrence of all testimony, the 
extension of improved agriculture, the 
drainage of considerable tracts of bog, 
the equalization of prices of fuel and 
potatoes in different districts, the dimi- 
nishing the danger of scarcity in both 
of these necessaries of life, and advan- 
cing the general improvement of the 
condition of the people, by the creation 
of a new, vigorous, and continued de- 
mand for labour. If the canals exe- 
cuted have not been profitable to the 
undertakers, the reason is stated to 
have been the want of skill and science 
which was shewn in their construction, 
the extravagant rate of expense, and 
the spirit of jobbing which then pre- 
vailed. Even independently of these 
considerations, your committee see 
abundant reasons to conclude that the 
application of the power of steam to 
the navigation of the Shannon, makes 
in itself a sufficient alteration in the 
case to render any failure in the canals 
in Ireland in former times, no reason 
for scepticism with regard to their pro- 
bable extension in future. As an ex- 
ample of how much may be effected 
for a small sum, your committee refer 
to the evidence of Mr. Mullins, by 
which it appears that the completion of 
a short navigation, near the town of 
Boyle, at an expense of six thousand 
pounds, would open a line of water 
carriage into the interior of forty miles 
extent.” 

“On these grounds your committee 
consider the inland navigation of Ire- 
land to come fairly within the scope of 
the principles they have laid down un- 
der the head of public works, It would 
appear that grand juries also may, with 
advantage, be allowed a power of pre- 
senting, if they shall think fit, in aid of 
the small piers and landing-places on 
the banks of navigable ri: ers.” So far 
the committee, and so far so well. But 
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alasand alack-a-day ! as Lord Brougham 
loves to exclaim in the House of Lords, 
what avail these high-sounding and 
fair-promising conclusions upon paper ? 
The mountains rumble and the people 
run to gaze on their portentous bring- 
ing-forth, when behold! a ridiculous 
mouse is born. The government of 
the United Kingdom, in accordance 
with the earnest recommendations of 
a series of parliamentary committees, 
and in pursuance of the provisions of 
a legislative act for the relief of Ire- 
land, has actually lent (upon unques- 
tionable security, however, so that no 
risk of a national bankruptcy will, it is 
hoped, ensue,) the magnificent sum of 
nine thousand two hundred pounds 
sterling, for the joint purposes of pro- 
moting inland navigatiou, and building 
fishery piers. Risum teneatis amici? 
And yet, my boys, if you do laugh, it 
wilkscarcely be upon the principle by 
which old Cobbett accounted for the 
ministerial benches laughing at him 
when he exposed the jobbery and cheat- 
ing of certain government proceedings 
in England—* Aye, aye,” exclaimed 
the sturdy old bone-grubber, “ honor- 
able waihusie can laugh, and no won- 
der ; it’s an old saying that those may 
laugh that win—they that pocket the 
money can enjoy the joke.” This ob- 
servation rather sobered the merriment 
of the Treasury bench ; but seriously, 
this most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion of asolemn inquiry into the evils 
of Ireland and their remedies, is rather 
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too bad. An improvement in annual 
revenue alone was actually proved to 
have resulted from the small sums hi- 
therto granted for public works in some 
of the distressed districts, far more than 
equivalent to the sum laid out, and, in 
acknowledgment of this great and sa- 
lutary — of relief, our paternal 
government lends “on unquestionable 
security,” £9200 for improving the 
condition of eight millions of British 
subjects, while it votes away a grant of 
twenty millions, in order to place a 
handful of Blackamoors in someislands 
a little farther west, in a condition far 
superior to that of the most comfortable 
of the British peasantry! We wish 
our black brethren. extremely well ; 
but when we think upon how happy, 
prosperous, and revenue-yielding a peo- 
ple our own countrymen might have 
been made by the julieiome application 
of one-half the sum devoted to a pro- 
ject in itself desirable indeed, but so 
crudely devised as to render its practi- 
eability or utility more than doubtful, 
we cannot but regret that the liberality 
of our present legislators and execu- 
tive, has not been directed more sound- 
ly, and more in conformity with the 
ancient, but not on that account, in our 
eyes, less respectable, maxim ; to be 
just before attempting to be generous. 

For the present we have done. In 
a future paper we shall proceed to con- 
sider the duties of private individuals, 
of power and property, with respect to 
Ireland and the Irish people. 
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See, in the clear, cold welkin high-enthroned, 
The moon is glittering o’er the world below ; 
And from their quivering leaves the poplars throw 
The paly flashes of her light around : 
The grey mists creep along the marshy ground 
Where the lone night-bird to her echo screams, 
While, fix’d and gazing on the midnight beams, 
The deep-voiced watch-dog bays at each faint sound— 
The sheep-bell tinkling in the wakeful fold, 
Or the low bleat with many a pause between, 
The deep, soft dash of moonlight waters rolled 
O’er the slow mill-wheel—while the mellowed scene 
Gleams in its silvery slumber, and the trees 


Scarce wave their lazy heads before the murmuring breeze. 
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LIFE IN AMERICA.* 


———— 


We take it for granted that of the 
enormous multitude of our readers, 
(“ we are eight millions !”) a considera- 
ble fraction would be well pleased to 
become, by means of an hour's study of 
these pages, as well acquainted with how 
people look and live, in the United 
States of America, as if they had spent 
six months in wandering to and fro in 
these western regions. It is our pre- 
sent intention, with the aid of the ex- 
cellent book now before us, to give 
them this opportunity. We had 
thoughts of a preliminary dissertation 
about the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of America, together with 
some extremely sage remarks upon the 
very violent prejudices by which both 
writers and readers concerning the Uni- 
ted States are commonly possessed, 
We intended, moreover, for the pur- 
pen of shewing off our learning, to 

ave mentioned, in a rapid way, all the 
books that have been written about 
America from. Professor Robertson 
down to Mrs. Trollope, but in a violent 
fit of honesty and good nature, which 
has come over us, we have changed our 
mind, and determined to proceed 
without any nonsense whatever, to that 
which our most reasonable readers will 
find more pleasant and profitable, 
namely, a view of American realities, 
as they are exhibited in society. 

A fe words, however, before we 
begin, upon the book which is to be 
our guide upon this occasion. We do 
not think we exaggerate its merit when 
we say, that it is the best and fairest 
view of society and manners in America 
that has ever been published. The de- 
scriptive parts are admirable—far better 
in our judgment than the political disqui- 
sitions and the philosophical remarks 
with which en passant the author in- 
dulges us, and which will hugely please 
many, though we think them indifferent 
enough for a whig newspaper. The 
epithets “liberal” and “enlightened” 
occur, we think, about nine hundred 
and seventy three times, in the course 
of the two volumes, which we confess 
rather moved our bill, because the words 


are for ever in the mouths of the shal- 
low-pated. Of these, the author of Cyril 
Thornton, however, certuinly, is not one, 
but we fear he is the “laste taste” in life 
tarred with the stick of Aberalism ; in- 
deed he says he was considered as a 
sort of radical at home in Britain. 
We forgive him, however, for the sake 
of his acuteness in observing “men 
and manners,” and wish him with all 
our heart a better way of thinking in 
matters political, and a more distinct 
method of expressing his thoughts, than 
belong to the “liberal and enlightened” 
as the cant goes, of the present gene- 
ration, We would dike his book better, 
though we would not approve it so 
much, if it were written with more 
heartiness and less cleverness than it is. 
His pen and ink drawings strike us at 
once as being admirable likenesses, and 
the light touches of satire are excellent; 
but zounds! he never gets into a pas- 
sion, as he ought to do. He deseribes 
filthiness, and impertinence, and 
craft, and insolence, as though he were 
too fine a gentleman to be disturbed by 
these or any thing else, or too “ liberal” 
to give way to indignation or disgust. 
An expression half of pity, half of 
contempt, is all that he affords to what 
is abominable, and he takes refuge on 
the first practicable opportunity, in a 
private room, napkins, silver forks, ieed 
claret, and, his own lofty contempla- 
tions, which on those occasions com- 
monly wax benevolent to a fault. But 
after all, the book, as a source of sound 
information, is the more valuable from 
that cool, deliberate lightsomeness, 
which agrees not with our nervous sys- 
tem. Had we been where our author 
was, and seen what he saw, we should 
have written something passionate 
which the world would have rejected as 
bad evidence. The most vigorous, and 
to our taste, one of the very best pas- 
sages in the whole book is that in 
which he tells his friend Mr. Wolryche 
Whitmore, to whom the volumes are 
inscribed, the immediate motive for 
their publication. “ When,” says he, 
“I found the institutions and experi- 
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ence of the United States deliberately 
quoted in the Reformed Parliament, as 
affording safe precedent for British le- 
* gislation, and learned that the drivel- 

oe who uttered such nonsense, in- 
stead of encountering merited derision, 
were listened to with patience and appro- 
bation, by men as ignorant as them- 
selves, I certainly did feel, that another 
work on America was yet wanted, and 
at once determined to undertake a task 
which inferior considerations would 
probably have induced me to decline.” 

What Captain Hamilton (the author 
of the work before us) has said of the 
political institutions of America, their 
tendency, and probabie results, is of the 
highest interest, but in the present ar- 
ticle, we do not mean to be politicians, 
but shewmen, so all ye that are impa- 
tient for information and criticism on 
the political condition of America, be- 
take yourselves to Captain Hamilton’s 
volumes at once, and become more 
wise than half the members of Con- 
gress,—those who want a sight of so- 
ciety and its ways, may as well tarry a 
while with us, and study Captain Ha- 
milton at their leisure, afterwards. In 
the meantime be it remembered that we 
are indebted to his observations for the 
knowledge of the facts which we shall 
endeavour to communicate. 

A sea voyage being for the most part 
a sickening sort of business—a series 
of things disagreeable, or things detes- 
table, we shall not throw up, or out, 
any thing upon the subject, but sup- 
pose you, worthy Sir, as Captain Ha- 
milton was, in two and thirty days from 
his departure from Liverpool, safely 
landed at New York. The first bo- 
theration is of course with the Custom 
House people, and it seems with all the 
liberality of a Republican government, 
the regulations are even more vexati- 
ous than in our land of monarchical au- 
thority. You are first required to 
swear that the specification given of 
the contents of your boxes is true, and 
afterwards by way of making sure, the 
officers proceed to make a strict search. 
What the precise use of the oath is, in 
such a case, does not exactly appear, 
except that it gives Jonathan an oppor- 
tunity of shewing how little confidence 
he places in your most solemn asseve- 
ration, or because it lays a trap for the 
damning of a man’s soul, as well as the 
confiscation of his goods. 
Our author thinks the appearance 
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of New York much like that of an 
English City, except for the number 
of blacks, and people of colour, that one 
encounters in the streets, but there are 
minute differences which the keen mili- 
tary eye of the Captain soon discovers, 
in the appearance of the people, and 
which he thus points out. “They are 
generally slender in person, somewhat 
slouching in gait, and without that 
openness of countenance, and erectness 
of deportment to which an English eye 
has been accustomed. Their utterance 
too is marked by a peculiar modulation, 
partaking of a snivel, and a drawl, 
which is by no means laudable on the 
score of euphony.” There are few 
things that attract us more in man or 
woman than a pleasant voice, in so much 
that even our prayers were more de- 
lightful to us than usual, when we heard 
them read by Mr. Chapman of College, 
or Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan. The 
horror of a whole city of porno | 
men, discoursing in a voice half snivel, 
and half drawl, is quite too much for our 
nerves. We fainted on first reading 
these particulars, and it is with no 
slight effort that we write them down. 

Another striking difference in the 
appearance of things, is the intermix- 
ture of strange varieties of houses of 
wood, and brick, adorned with all va- 
rieties of fancy colours. There is a 
want of consistency and compactness 
in the structure even of the better 
streets. There are some excellent 
houses in them all, but these frequently 
occur in alternation with mere hovels, 
and collections of rubbish which de- 
tract materially from the general effect. 
But our author is of opinion that the 
general aspect of New York is unques- 
tionably pleasing. It is full even to over- 
flow of business, and bustle, and crowded 
with a population devoting their whole 
energies to the arts of money getting. 
This is the impression on the first view, 
and experience confirms it. The an- 
nouncements over many of the shop 
doors of the business carried on within, 
are purely American, that is to say, they 
are English words, with a signification 
that does not belong to these words in 
England, or applied in a way that 
appears ludicrous from being to us 
so totally unusual. Thus, “ Dry Goop 
Store” signifies a shop for the sale 
of articles of linen, silk, or woollen. 
“FiourR AND Fesep Srore” and 
“Oyster Rerecrory” are intelligible 
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though grotesque; so is “CorFIN 
Warenovsg,” though rather frightful 
to one whose European experience has 
never extended to Cook-street in this 
good city. But as for the announce- 
ment of « Hottow Ware, Spipers, 
AND Fire Dogs, which our author 
mentions, we can make nothing of it, 
and he says that it carries with it a cer- 
tain dim and mystical sublimity, of 
which he shall not venture to divest it, 
by any attempt at explanation. 

Many political placards, we are in- 
formed, appeared on the walls, but the 
contents of only one of them is vouch- 
safed to us by our text book, and an 
edifying specimen we must acknowledge 
it to be, of Republican gracefulness. 
It ran thus, Jackson For Ever, Go 
THE Wuo.e Hoe. The latter expres- 
sion bears an elegant allusion to an ex- 
pression of the Pig Slayers of Virginia, 
and means going to the extreme length, 
or, “ Radical Reform.” The connec- 
tion of this handsome expression, with 
the name of the most exalted personage 
in the United States, is equally flatter- 
ing to that individual, and to the popu- 
lar taste of the American people. 

A breakfast at Bunker’s Hotel, New 
York, appears to be a very substantial 
affair, and we would not advise any 
man to read it, while waiting for his 
modicum of thin toast, his single egg, 
and cup of tea, in our differently civil- 
ized metropolises of Dublin or London. 
In Edinburgh we happen to know, that 
they feed particularly well at breakfast. 
At Bunker’s, we are told, that solid 
viands of all descriptions loaded the 
table, while in the occasional intervals 
were distributed dishes of rolls, toast, 
and cakes of buck-wheat, and Indian 
corn. The landlady sat at the head of 
the table distributing tea and coffee, and 
a group of negroes bustled about, at- 
tending to the many wants which were 
somewhat vociferously intruded on their 
attention. The Americans however are 
too philosophic to dwell upon the plea- 
sures of the table. There is no loiter- 
ing or lounging, no dipping into News- 
papers at their hotel-breakfast, no in- 
tervals of repose in mastication, all is 
hurry, bustle, clamour, and voracity. 
Captain Hamilton is here somewhat 
particular in his description, and though 
a little nasty, it is so graphic, that we 
must go along with him. “ The strenu- 
ous efforts of the company were of 
course soon rewarded with success. 
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Departures which had begun even be- 
fore I took my place at the table, be- 
came every instant more numerous, and 
in a few minutes the apartment had be- 
come what Moore beautifully describes 
in one of his songs, ‘a banquet hall 
deserted” The appearance of the ta- 
ble, under such circumstances, was, by 
no means gracious, either to the eye, or 
to the fancy. It was strewed thickly 
with the disjecta membra of the enter- 
tainment. Here lay fragments of fish 
somewhat unpleasantly odoriferous, 
there the skeleton of a chicken, on the 
right a mustard pot upset, and the 
cloth passim defiled with stains of eggs, 
coffee, gravy, but I will not go on with 
the picture. One nasty custom how- 
ever I must notice. Eggs, instead of 
being eaten from the shell, are poured 
into a wine glass, and after being duly 
and disgustingly churned up, with but- 
ter, and condiment, the mixture accord- 
ing to its degree of fluidity, is forth- 
with either spooned into the mouth, or 
drunk off, like a liquid. The advan- 
tage gained by this unpleasant process, 
I do not profess to be qualified to ap- 
preciate, but I can speak from experi- 
ence, to its sedative effect on the ap- 
petites of an unpractised beholder.” 
Swift, when looking out for a frivo- 
lous cause of war, in order to turn the 
reasons for warfare in general into 
ridicule, pitched upon a dispute, as to 
whether the little or the big end of an 
egg ought to be broken in order to 
devour its contents, and we are afraid 
that on this account any war touching 
the manner that eggs should be intro- 
duced to the mouths of egg-eaters, would 
be deemed ludicrous ; but if it were not 
so, we would instantly petition the crown 
to send a fleet to New York to demanf 
satisfaction for the outrage done to the 
world by such a beastly manner of 
eating or drinking eggs. The manner 
of despatching breakfast in a steam- 
boat on the Hudson, transcends even 
that on land. In the boat each man 
seemed to devour, under the uncontroul- 
able influence of some sudden hurricane 
of appetite, to which it would be dif- 
ficult to find any parallel beyond the 
limits of the Zoological Gardens. A 
few minutes did the business. The 
clatter of knives and forks, loud as it 
was at first, speedily waxed faint and 
fainter—plates, dishes, cups, and saucers 
disappeared, as if by magic, and every 
thing connected with the meal became 
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so su(idenly invisible, that but for in- 
ternal evidence which the _hardiest 
_ sceptic could scarcely have ventured 
to discredit, the breakfast in the boat 
might have passed for one of those 
gorgeous, but unreal visions, which for 
a moment mock the eye of the drea- 
mer, and then vanish into thin air. 

But every thing in America is not 
so disgusting as the devouring of 
victuals by a mixed company, un- 
doubtedly is. For example, Captain 
Hamilton assures us, that “the first 
impression made by an acquaintance 
with the better order of American 
gentlemen, is certainly very pleasing. 
There is a sort of republican plainness 
and simplicity in their address, quite 
in harmony with the institutions of 
their country, An American bows 
less than an Englishman; he deals 
less in mere conventional forms, and 
expressions of civility, he pays few or 
no compliments, makes no unmeaning 
or overstrained professions, but he takes 
you by the hand, with a cordiality 
which at once intimates that he is dis- 
posed to regard you as a friend. Of 
that higher grace of manner, inseparable 
perhaps from the artificial distinctions 
of European society, and of which 
even those most conscious of its hol- 
lowness, cannot always resist the at- 
traction, ‘few specimens are, of course, 
to be found in a country like the 
United States; but of this I am sure, 
that such a reception as I have ex- 
perienced in New York, is far more 
gratifying to a stranger, than the farce 
of ceremony, however gracefully it 
may be patent” 

There is a good deal in this extract 
which we cannot say we admire. We 
do not allude to the agreeable things, 
he says, of the Americans, whom we 
regard as a good-natured, shrewd peo- 
ple, though rather vain, and dogmatical, 
and unpolished for our taste ; but 
there seems to be a sort of cringing to 
American prejudice in the hard words 
which are thrown out concerning Euro- 

ean habits. Why talk of the “ hol- 
owness” of a “higher grace of manner,” 
or the “farce” of ceremony, however 
gracefully performed? There is just 
as little hollowness in high manners as 
in low manners, and low manners are 
certainly more disagreeable, and when 
ceremonies are “gracefully performed,” 
they are as little entitled to the blame 
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of being a farce, as blunt and pain- 
giving rudeness, is entitled to the praise 
of sincerity. We would also beg leave 
to suggest, with the greatest deference 
to the better experience of our author, 
that we are not in the habit of making 
“ unmeaning,” or “ overstrained” pro- 
fessions in good society in this country, 
and that in order to allow due credit 
to the different manners of our worth 
friends on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, it is not necessary to throw discredit 
on the refinements of our own country. 
We now come to a point of “ deli. 
cate investigation,” in which we may 
expect, that at least one half of our 
readers will take particular interest. 
We recollect the time when it was to 
ourselves a matter of no slight curiosity 
to learn how these blunt, money-seek- 
ing Americans, who are so fond of 
“going the whole hog” in political 
matters, were off for sweethearts and 
wives. What we had heard of their 
manners was, we thought, rather un- 
favourable to the formation of the 
gentler and more winning characte- 
ristics of female loveliness ; but it little 
signifies what we thought—it is our 
present lot to look at them through 
Captain Hamilton’s spectacles. With 
excellent tact he commences with a 
notice of the way the ladies dress, and 
after claiming for himself the high 
merit of being a judge in such matters, 
he decides very positively that the 
ladies of New York are well dressed, 
and “far from inelegant; “this last 
touch is something in the nature of 
“faint praise,” but let that pass. He 
says their average height is less than 
that of his fair country women (we do not 
know whether he refers exclusively to 
the Scotch) the cheek is without colour, 
and the figure sadly deficient in en-bon- 
point, but he adds, somewhat strangely, 
after this description, that with all these 
disadvantages he does not remember to 
have seen more beauty than he has met 
in New York. The features are gene- 
rally finely moulded, and not unfrequent- 
ly display a certain delightful harmony 
that reminds one of the “ Belle Donne 
of St, Peter’s, and the Pincian Mount.” 
What a fine thing it is to have travel- 
led! We have not the honor of being 
acquainted with the ladies of the 
Pincian Mount, but we should be 
willing to stake this Magazine, against 
any property, literary or landed, and 
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worth not less than five thousand a 
year, that we would match the broad- 
way from our College gate to the 
Rotunda, against the broadway of 
New York, any day in the year from 
April to July, and carry away the 
prize for beauty, before any Jury of 
matrons and middle aged gentlemen, 
from Cherekee to China. But to pro- 
ceed—these ladies who remind one of 
the Belle Donne of the Pincian Mount, 
are, it seems beautiful, in spite of their 
teeth, which the Captain says are 
generally by no means fine, and the 
lips want colour and fulness. The car- 
riage however of these fair Americans 
he pronounces good. “It is neither 
French nor English, for they have the 
good sense to adopt the peculiarities of 
neither.” We have heard from our 
youth upward, that there is reason in 
the roasting of eggs, and we are from 
observation satisfied, that there is sense 
in the darning of stockings, but we had 
thought that for the most part the 
carriage of ladies, in the boarding 
school sense, was more an affair of mus- 
cular habit, than of the understanding. 
The ladies of New York, our traveller 
assures us, certainly do not paddle 
along with the short steps and affected 
carriage of a Parisian belle (this is the 
French peculiarity) nor do they consi- 
der it becoming to walk the streets 
with the stride of a grenadier. (This 
we suppose, is intended for the English 
peculiarity, but, although not unused 
to England, we confess it has not come 
within the sphere of our obseryation 
when we have looked at ladies walking, 
which we always do when we have an 
opportunity.) The Captain is fond of 
flattering the ladies in groups of a 
townful ata time. He pays his gal- 
lantries neither to an individual, nor to 
the whole continent, but let him praise 
them by the city, and he is most enthu- 
siastic. We have heard what he says 
of New York, now for Baltimore. 
The ladies there he tells us, are remark- 
able for personal attraction. He is not 
aware that in proportion to the number 
assembled, he has ever seen so much 
beauty as in the parties of Baltimore. 
The figure is perhaps deficient in 
height, but sylph-like and graceful, 
their features are generally regular and 
delicately modelled, and they are less 
remarkable than American ladies usu- 
ally are, for the. absence of a certain 
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fulness and grace of proportion, to 
which, from its rarity, one is led 
perhaps to attach somewhat too much 
value as an ingredient of beauty. 

Presently after, he talks of American 
ladies in general, without reference 
to any particular place, and informs us 
that their figure “when past the first 
bloom of youth presents an aggregate 
of straight lines and corners, altogether 
ungraceful and inharmonious. ere 
is an overweening proportion of bone, 
which occasionally protrudes in quarters 
where it certainly adds nothing to the 
general charms of the person. The 
result is perhaps, a certain tendency to 
scragginess, which I have no doubt to 
to the eye of a young poet would be 
exceedingly annoying.” O fie! Cap- 
tain Hamilton, and pray how long may 
this “first bloom of youth” be calcu- 
lated upon, by a man who might feel 
prnepe a little nervous in looking 
orwerd to the “ scraggy” period? 
The Captain throws some light upon 
this subject in another place. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” he says, “ beauty in this cli- 
mate is not durable. Like the ghosts 
of Banquo’s fated line, it comes like a 
shadow, and so departs, at one, or two- 
and-twenty, the bloom of an American 
lady is gone, and the more substantial 
materials of beauty follow soon after. 
At thirty the whole fabric is in decay, 
and nothing remains but the tradition 
of former conquests, and anticipations 
of the period, when her reign of tri- 
umph will be vicariously restored, in 
the person of her daughter.” Scraggy 
after twenty two, and falling into decay 
at thirty! This is rather severe, and 
we recommend the Captain to make 
himself independent of the general 
smiles of the fair, before he goes back 
to America. Assuredly they will not 
hold him in honour or affection for this 
description. 

The Broadway is the promenade of 
New York. It is a handsome street, 
with the buildings more picturesque 
than regular, as they range in variety, 
from the wooden cottage of one story, 
to the massive brick edifice of five or 
six. The sides are skirted by a row of 
poplars, which our author describes as 
stunted and miserable-looking and use- 
less either for shade or ornament. 
Here are the most fashionable shops of 
the city, but even they are deficient 
in external decoration. After two 
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oclock the footways are crowded with 
gaily-dressed ladies, but gentlemen are 
very scarce, as they are all busy in 
their “ stores” or country houses ; in 
the evening, the Captain says, he is told 
it is different, and that the business of 
gallantry goes on quite as hopefully as 
on our side of the water. This is con- 
solatory. 

The common dinner hour at New 
York is three o’clock. This, it appears, 
is a very important matter to attend to 
in the United States, particularly if you 
live in a hotel, for they fall-to pre- 
cisely at the time appointed for “ feed,” 
and despatch the affair with equal ve- 
locity and completeness. If you are 
not in time, you are ¢oo date in the most 
decisive acceptation of the term ; and 
as to any little supplement for your 
private accommodation, that is out of 
the question. You must eat with the 
company, and at the company’s time, or 
go without. The language of our 
traveller is somewhat strong upon 
these points—he says, “ the truth is, 
that instead of being free, a large pro- 
portion of the American people live in 
a state of the most degrading bondage. 
No liberty of tengne can compensate 
for the vassalage of stomach. In their 
own houses, perhaps, they may do as 
they please, though I much doubt 
whether any servants would consent to 
live in a family who adopted the barba- 
rous innovation of dining at six o’clock, 
and breakfasting ateleven. But onthe 
road, and in the hotels, they are assu- 
redly any thing but freemen. Their 
hours of rest and refection are these 


dictated by Boniface, the most rigo- 
rous and iron-hearted of despots. And, 
surely, never was monarch blessed with 
more patient and obedient subjects! 
He feeds them in droves like cattle. 
He rings a bell, and they come like 


dogs at their master’s whistle. He 
places before them what he thinks pro- 
per, and they swallow it without grum- 
bling. His decrees are as those of 
fate, and the motto of his establish- 
ment is, “ Submit or starve.” 
Disappointed hunger is very apt to 
turn Aberality inside out ; and we sus- 
pect our traveller must have written 
this, just after coming in with a sto- 
mach ready to devour the “ whole 
hog,” and finding himself ten minutes 
too late. He brings it in rather oddly, 
just after informing us of his establish- 
ment at the Tremont Hotel, Boston, 
Von. II. 
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which he lauds very much. He says 
it is admirably conducted, that “ he 
enjoyed the blessing of rational liberty, 
had command of his own hours and 
motions ; in short, could eat, drink, or 
sleep, at what time, in what manner, 
and on what substances he might pre- 
fer.” It is stated ina note, that in the 
hotels in the greater cities, private 
apartments can generally be obtained ; 
the charge for these is about as high as 
in London, and the privilege of sepa- 
rate meals is also to be paid for. In 
New York, our author says, that with 
nothing but an inferior bed-room, and 
living at the public table, the charge 
for himself and servant was eighteen 
dollars a-week. At Boston, with three 
excellent rooms, and the privilege of 
private meals, it amounted, including 
every thing except wine, to thirty-five. 
At Philadelphia he paid twenty-six 
dollars, at Baltimore twenty-eight, at 
Washington forty—the extent of ac- 
commodation being nearly equal in all. 
It is the invariable custom in the 
United States to charge by the day or 
week ; and travellers are thus obliged 
to pay for meals whether they eat them 
or not. To a man whois considerably 
asked out, as Captain Hamilton was, 
this is rather a bore, but theyll know 
better in time. 

To return to the three o’clock hotel 
dinner at New York. The waiting, or 
withdrawing room, is the dar, an apart- 
ment furnished with a counter, across 
which supplies of spirits and cigars ure 
furnished, to all who desiderate such 
luxuries. This apartment is the loung- 
ing-place of the establishment ; and in 
it, when the hour of dinner is at hand, 
the whole inmates of the hotel may be 
found collected. On the occasion 
which our traveller describes, the room 
was so full, that he found it difficult to 
get farther than the door. At length 
a bell sounded, and immediately a sud- 
den rush took place towards the dining 
room, in which the Captain soon found 
himself, having been carried forward by 
the crowd. There was no reason for 
this hurry but the eagerness for food, 
as there was plenty of room for eve 
one, and plenty to eat, though not al- 
together of the most tempting — 
The dressed dishes, we are told, were 
decidedly bad, and we can believe it, if 
the sauces were as described, little else 
than liquid grease. There were, how- 
ever, 80 many dishes, that though some 
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were bad, enough were left of an eat- 
able description. Our traveller says, 
that after several unsuccessful experi- 
ments, he did at last discover unob- 
jectionable viands, and made as good a 
dinner as the ambition of an old cam- 
paigner could desire. 

The same scene of gulping and swal- 
lowing as if for a wager, which had at- 
tracted his observation at breakfast, 
was repeated at dinner. There was 
little or no conversation. Each indivi- 
dual seemed to pitchfork his food down 
his gullet, without the smallest atten- 
tion to the wants of his neighbour. If 
a gentleman was asked for wr part of 
the dish before him, he complied, but 
in a manner that showed a disagreeable 
office was imposed upon him. Instead 
of giving a slice, he loaded the plate 
presented to him with a solid wedge of 
meat. We suspect that most of his 
customers would. have felt, and that 
very sensitively, that he used them ill, 
if he had done otherwise. Brandy- 
bottles were ranged at intervals along 
the table (in New York they do not 
pay 22s. 6d. a gallon duty on this 
creature-comfort) from which each 
guest helped himself as he thought 
proper. As the dinner advanced, the 
party rapidly diminished ; before the 
second course, a considerable portion 
had taken their departure, and com- 
paratively few waited the appearance 
of the desert. Though brandy was the 
prevailing beverage, there were many 
also who drank wine ; but only three or 
four remained to drink after dinner, 
and they appeared to be English. In- 
credible as it may seem in any society 
on the civilization side of barbarism, 
where good food decently dressed is 
comeatable, it would appear from Cap- 
tain Hamilton's account, that eating is 
treated by the many in the United 
States, not as an enjoyment, but a ne- 
cessity—that it is endured, rather than 
delighted in, and rushed upon, not for 
the pleasure it affords, but to get rid 
of the pain of hunger. Our author 
at first attributed the extreme haste 
with which the operation of eating was 
gone through, to the demands of busi- 
ness upon the time of those who had a 
serious duty to their stomachs to fulfil, 
but he found this to be an erroneous 
theory for he observed that many of 
the most expeditious bolters of dinner 
spent several hours in smoking and 
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lounging atthe bar afterwards. Amiable 
creatures ! 

At six o’clock there was tea and sub- 
stantials ; among the latter raw hung- 
beef cut in slices, which was unhesitat- 
ingly devoured by the ladies. At ten 
o'clock a supper of cold meat was laid 
upon the table, and remained until 
twelve, when eating closed for the day. 
Certainly, for people who appear to 
take no pleasure in eating,they seem to 
have quite enough of it ; perhaps di- 
gestion proceeds quicker in those 
western regions. It should be kept in 
mind, that the mode of life here de- 
scribed, was not at any fifth-rate esta- 
blishment, where vulgar devouring peo- 
ple, unlike the “better orders” might be 
supposed to congregate. It was at 
Bunker’s Hotel, New York, where a 
gentleman paid for this sort of life with 
his servant, eighteen dollars a week, or 
something less than twelve shillings a 


The dinner parties in private houses, 
though by no means so repulsive as 
that described in the hotel, do not 
seem to be of a very delightfnl de- 
scription. Our author says the for- 
malities of a New York dinner do not 
differ much from those of an English 
one ; and he then adds, that, unfortu- 
nately, it is not the fashion in America 
to invite the fairer part of the creation 
to entertainments so gross and sub- 
stantial, and it rarely happens that any 
ladies are present on such occasions, 
except those belonging to the famil 
of the host. They are however ab 
mitted at tea-time, and thus have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the gentlemen. 

It is the custom to assemble in a 
room, which is separated by folding- 
doors from the dining-room. The con- 
versation then and there, as in all such 
ante-dinner assemblies, is, as our au- 
thor very justly and naturally remarks, 
dull enough ; but the folding-doors 
being thrown open, the weighty busi- 
ness of the evening, or afternoon, (for 
three o'clock is “the hour) at once 
bursts upon the view. The account 
given by our author of this business 
is remarkably interesting: instead of 
finding, as at our table, nothing but 
soup and fish to begin with, the board 
groans, as the phrase is, under a mass 
of dishes closely ranged together in 
triple column. Plate, weare told, does. 
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not contribute much to the splendour of 
the prospect, but there is enough forcom- 
fort, though not for display. The lady of 
the mansion is handed in form to her 
seat, and the entertainment begins ; the 
domestics of all shades, from deep 
black to Nankeen colour, move rapidly 
about, and turtle and venison, ham and 
turkey, and other eatables, are de- 
molished with remarkable velocity. 
The view of wine, women, and man- 
ners, which follows this description of 
dinner, in the work before us, is so very 
good, that it would be a sin either to 
withhold, or to abridge it, so here goes 
for rather a long extract : 

“ During soup and fish, and perhaps 
the first slice of the Hunch, conver- 
sation languishes, but a glass or two of 
Champaigne soon operates as a correc- 
tive, the eyes of the young ladies (the 
young ladies of the house we must pre- 
sume) become more brilliant, and those 
of elderly gentlemen acquire a certain be- 
nevolent twinkle, which indicates that 
for the time being, they are in charity 
with themselves, and all mankind. 

“At length the first course is re- 
moved, and is succeeded by a whole 
wilderness of sweets. This, too, passes, 
for it is impossible alas! to eat for 
ever. Then come cheese and the des- 
sert ; then the departure of the ladies : 
and claret and Madeira for an hour or 
twain, are unquestioned lords of the 
ascendant. 

“ The latter is almost uniformly ex- 
cellent. I have never drank any Ma- 
deira in Europe at all equalling what 
I have frequently met in the United 
States. Gourmets attribute this supe- 
riority partly to climate, but in a great 
measure to management. Madeira in 
this country is never kept as with us in 
a subterranean vault, where the tem- 
perature throughout the year is nearly 
equal. It is placed in the attics where 
it is exposed to the whole fervour of 
the summer’s heat, and the severity of 
winter’s cold. The effect on the flavour 
of the wine is certainly remarkable. 

“The claret is generally good, but 
not better than in England ; Port is 
used by the natives only as a medicine, 
and it is rarely produced at table, ex- 
cept in compliment to some English 
stranger, it being a settled canon here, 
as elsewhere, that every Englishman 
drinks port. I have never yet seen 
fine sherry, probably because that wine 
has not yet risen into estecm in the 
United States. 
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“The gentlemen in America pique 
themselves on their discrimination in 
wine, to a degree which is not common 
in England. The ladies have no sooner 
risen from table, than the business of 
wine-bibbing commences in good ear- 
nest. The servants still remain in the 
apartment, and supply fresh glasses to 
the guests as the successive bottles 
make their appearance. To each of 
these a history is attached, and the vin- 
tage, the date of importation, &c., are 
all duly detailed. Then come the cri- 
ticisms of the company, and as each 
bottle produced contains wine of a dif- 
ferent quality from its predecessor, 
there is no chance of the topic being 
exhausted. At length, having made 
the complete tour of the cellar, pro- 
ceeding progressively from the com- 
moner wines, to those of finest flavor, 
the party adjourns to the drawing-room, 
and after coffee, each guest takes his 
departure, without ceremony of any 
kind. 

“It would be most ungrateful were I 
not to declare that I have frequently 
found these dinner parties extremely 
pleasant. I admit that there is a plain- 
ness and even bluntness in American 
manners, somewhat startling at first to 
a sophisticated European. Questions 
are asked with regard to our habits, 
family, pursuits, connexions, and opi- 
nions, which are never put in England, 
except in a witness box, after the cere- 
mony of swearing on the four evange- 
lists. But this is done with the most 
perfect bonhommie, and evidently with- 
out the smallest conception, that such 
examination can possibly be offensive 
to the patient. It is scarcely fair to 
judge one nation by the conversational 
standard of another, and travellers who 
are tolerant enough of the peculiarities 
of their continental neighbours, ought 
in justice, perhaps, to make more al- 
lowance than they have yet done, for 
those of brother Jonathan. Such ques- 
tions, no doubt, would be sheer imper- 
tinence in an Englishman, because in 
putting them he could not but be 
aware, that he was violating the esta- 
blished courtesies of society. They 
are not so in an American, because he 
has been brought up with different 
ideas, and under a social regime more 
tolerant of individual curiosity, than is 
held in England to be compatible with 
good manners. Yet after all, it must 
be owned, that it is not always pleasa nt 
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to feel yourself the object of a scrutiny, 
often somewhat coarsely conducted, 
and generally too apparent to be mis- 
taken. I do assert, however, that in 
no other country I have ever visited, 
are the charities of life so readily and 
so profusely opened to a stranger, as in 
the United States. In no other coun- 
try will he receive attentions so per- 
fectly disinterested and benevolent, 
and in none, when he seeks acquain- 
tances, is it so probable, that he will 
find friends. 

“It has been often said—indeed 
said so often.as to have passed intoa 
— apothegm, that a strong pre- 
judice against Englishmen exists in 
America. Loooking back on the 
whole course of my experience in that 
country, I now declare that no asser- 
tion more utterly adverse to truth, was 
ever palmed by prejudice or ignorance, 
or vulgar credulity. That a prejudice 
exists, I admit; but instead of being 
against Englishmen, as compared with 
the natives of other countries, it is in 
their favonr.. The Americans do not 
weigh the merits of their foreign visi- 
tors in an equal balance. They are 
only too apt to throw their own par- 
tialities into the scale of the English- 
man, and give it a preponderance to 
which the claims of the individual have 
probably no pretensions.” 

Good as all this undoubtedly is, and 
creditable no less to the temper than 
the talent of the writer; yet there 
seems tous a want of directness and 
distinctness in it, which is a little un- 
satisfactory. The desire to be liberal 
in sentiment. seems to be struggling 
with the desire to tell the plain truth 
as to facts. It seems as if the writer 
felt he had been too severe in his nar- 
rative, then he makes up for it by a 
dash of praise, and then again, as if he 
felt this was un peu trop fort, he gives 
us another fact; and, at last, that he 
may be sure of being steady for the 
future, he lashes himself down 
with certain solemn and very general 
asseverations on the side of liberality, 
and gratitude, and good-will towards 
the people of the United States. After 
all, we are somewhat in doubt whether 
Jonathan behaves considerably worse 
than he ought, or quiteas well as could 
be expected. This, we say, is our im- 
pression ; but the extract is before our 
readers, and they may judge for them- 
selves. 
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One of the first public places visited 
by our author in New York was the 
law courts. What he says of them is 
certainly not calculated to raise our 
estimation of American character. It 
is impossible that even Americans can 
doubt that there is a dignity and de- 
cency of manner, suitable and useful, 
in the administration of solemn duties ; 
and their neglect of this in their legal 
tribunals can only be attributed to a 
coarse slovenliness, which is indul 
in from other motives than a sense that 
it is right. Our traveller found two 
judges on the bench, and a jury in the 
box, in the act of trying a cause. 
Judges and barristers were without 
robes or external insignia of any kind, 
to conform with the solemn business 
they had in hand. They were dressed 
in garments of such colour and fashion 
as the taste of the individual might 
dictate. The witnesses seemed to give 
their evidence with indifference ; and, 
as might be expected in such a court, 
without any apparent impression of the 
seriousness of what they were about. 
The first witness examined held the 
Bible in one hand, while he kept the 
other in his breeches eee: and in 
giving his evidence stood lounging with 
his arm thrown over the bench. 

Captain Hamilton, though he men- 
tions these matters in away that leaves 
no doubt upon the minds of his read- 
ers, that he thought them wrong, tells 
us presently, that the only unpleasant 
part of the spectacle—for he does not 
suppose that justice “could be ad- 
ministered in any country with greater 
substantial purity,” was the incessant 
salivation going forward in all parts of 
the court. It seems that spitting is a 
favourite amusement in America ; and 
on this occasion “ Judges, counsel, 
jury, witnesses, officers, and audience, 
all contributed to augment the mass of 
abomination ; and the floor around the 
table of the lawyers presented an ap- 
pearance, on which, even now, the au- 
thor finds it not very pleasant for the 
imagination to linger.” It would be 
very oddif he did. He calls this admi- 
nistering justice with “ substantial pu- 
rity ;” if he had said with slippery filth, 
it seems, according to his own descrip- 
tion, that he would have been nearer 
the mark. From the first court he had 
gone into, he adjourned to the supreme 
court of the state, where he had the 
luck to see and hear a jury come into 
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court from the room where the 
had been deliberating, and deliver their 
verdict. Three-fourths of the jury- 
men were engaged in eating bread and 
cheese,.and the foreman actually an- 
nounced the verdict with his mouth 
full, ejecting the disjointed syllables 
during the intervals of mastication ! 
This verdict, if it were ever so just, must 
have been mixed justice, and not 
“ pure,” for the justice and the cheese 
were spluttered out together. We 
never before felt so convinced of the 
propriety of our starvation-rule when 
juries have to deliberate ; it maintains 
decorum, to say nothing of the sweet 
savour of the jury-room, the jury-box, 
and the court. 

But the best of the joke is, that the 
Americans pretend to be very proud 
of their superiority over us in having 
the philosophy to dispense with our 
forms. A very clever lawyer, says our 
author, asked me “ whether the sight 
of their courts had not cured me of my 
John Bullish predilection for robes, 
wigs, maces, and all the other 
trumpery and irrational devices for 
imposing on weak minds.” How the 
American character shines out in this 
assumption of the motive for our judi- 
cial and professional costume! Cap- 
tain Hamilton, it seems, very gravely 
argued the point with him, espousing 
the cause of wigs and gowns, and as- 
sures us that the argument was con- 
ducted by his opponent with the utmost 
liberality and fairness. Liberality and 
fiddlestick! What liberality is there 
in assuming that the grave habits pre- 
served through respect for their anti- 
quity, and their association with pro- 

ssional solemnity, are devices adopted 
to gull the weak-minded! Our author 
is undoubtedly too liberal in his attri- 
butions of liberality. 

Our traveller cites another elegant 
and sensible question of the Americans, 
touching nearly the same point. It is 
a custom, he says, to ask, and generally 
with some triumph, whether an Eng- 
lishman supposes there is wisdom in a 
wig, and whether a few pounds of 
horse-hair set on a judge’s skull, and 
plastered with pomatum and powder, 
ean be imagined to bring with it any 
increase of knowledge to the mind of 
the person whose cranium is thus dis- 
agreeably enveloped? We mention 
such questions as signs and tokens of 
the ill manners and childish conceit of 
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those who made them; but Captain 
Hamilton, in his book, argues the mat- 
ter, and proves his case completely, 
No man was ever better entitled to put 
his Q. E. D. tothe end of a demon- 
stration than our author is to affix these 
conclusive letters to his vindication of 
the outward shows which add to the 
solemnity of our administration of 
justice. 

It appears, however, that notwith- 
standing the profound wisdom of the 
legal worthies of New York, which 
actually enables them to pronounce 
thut there is no intellectual capacity in 
a white wig or a black gown, the seileen 
of the supreme court of the United 
States in the capitol at Washington, are 
so far behind these sages as to permit 
themselves to be robed upon the bench. 
They wear black Geneva gowns, and, 
it is added, without a “ notwithstand- 
ing,” that the proceedings of the tribu- 
nal over which they preside, are con- 
ducted with a degree of propriety, both 
judicial and forensic, which leaves no- 
thing to be desired. “1 certainly 
witnessed,” says our author, “ none of 
those violations of public decency, whieh 
in the state courts are matters of ordi~ 
nary occurrence. ‘There was no loung- 
ing either at the bar or on the bench, 
nor was it apparently considered ne- 
cessary to sink the gentleman in the 
lawyer, and assume a deportment in 
the discharge of professional duty 
which would not be tolerated in private 
society.” 

We have found Captain Hamiltonso 
agreeable a companion in our journey 
with him through his book, that we 
have lingered longer over his descrip- 
tions than we intended, and we find 
that we must either meet him in ano- 
ther article, or make this a much lon- 
ger one than we are in the habit of in- 
diting. We shall chuse the former al- 
ternative, and we should hope that what 
our readers find in this, will not indis- 
pose them to give their attention to 
another paper on the peculiarites. of 
American life. There is however one 
passage more, which ere we close for 
the present, we would wish, for the 
honour of “ould Ireland,” to dilate a 
little upon. 

Captain Hamilton travelled from New 
York to Providence, by the steam-boat, 
in which it appears he found the eom- 
pany rather too American even for his 
liberality. Nor do wonder at it, forthe 
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cabin was very hot, and very crowded, 
and after the meal called tea, the odour 
of fish, onions, and grease, mingling 
with “the discarded breath of about a 
hundred passengers,” made atmosphere 
any thing but delectable. Neither was 
the company of the most agreeable des- 
cription. Our author ordered his wri- 
ting materials, and began to manufac- 
ture M.S. If, he says, I wrote in bad 
humour, there was really some excuse 
for it. “Close to my right were two 
loud polemics engaged in fierce dispute 
on the Tariff Bill. On my left, was an 
elderly gentleman, without shoes or 
slippers, whose cough and expectora- 
tion were somewhat less melodious than 
the music of the spheres, In the berth 
immediately behind, lay a passenger, 
whose loud snoring proclaimed him as 
happy as a complete oblivion of all 
wordly cares could make him. Right 
opposite was a. gentleman without 
breeches, who, before jumping into bed 
was detailing to a friend the particu- 
lars of a lucky hit he had just made, in 
a speculation in Train Oil. And be- 
side me, at the table, sat a baptist 
clergyman ae sotto voce, a chap- 
ter ot Ezekiel, and casting at the con- 
clusion of each verse, a glance of fur- 
tive curiosity at my paper.” 

There is no part of Captain Hamil- 
ton’s graphic book, half so graphic as 
his sketches of this steam-boat compa- 
ny. How well the cabin passengers 
are hit off, our readers have already seen. 
now for our countryman, the steward of 
the vessel. 

“There was a fair breeze, and a 
smooth sea, and an Irish steward, who 
was particularly active in my behalf, 
and made my berth very comfortable, 
by the fraudulent abstraction of sundry 
pillows from those of my American 
neighbours. This he has done—he 
told my servant so—because I am from 
the old country, and yet one would sup- 
pose,” (you do not understand the heart 
of an Irish peasant, Captain Hamilton) 
“that in such a man the claim of mere 
national affinity could have little influ- 
ence. I talked a good deal with him 
about his former circumstances, and 
soon collected that, that what is called 
diving in Ireland, is usually entitled 
starving in other countries. Though 
rather chary of confession, I gathered 
too, that the world was not his friend, 
nor the world’s laws, and that he came 
to the United States to avoid a gaol, 
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and without a shilling in his pocket. 
The day on which he left Ireland, 


should be marked in his annals with a 
white stone. He now enjoys a com- 
fortable situation—confesses he can 
save money ; eats and drinks well, is 
encased in warm clothing ; is troubled 
very little with the tax-gatherer, and not 
at all with the Tithe-proctor. And 
what is there in the countenance of an 
Englishman that it should excite in such 
a man, the feeling of benevolence and 
kindred? In his memory, one would 
suppose, the past would be linked only 
with suffering, while the present is un- 
doubtedly associated with the experi- 
ence of a thousand comforts, to which 
in his days of vassalage and Whiteboy- 
ism, his imagination never ventured to 
soar. Yet, believe the man, and he regrets 
having left home! He thinks he could 
have done as well in Ireland. He 
has no fault to find with America—it 
is a good country enough for a poor 
man. Whiskey is cheaper here, and so 
is bread and mate, but then his ould 
mother;—and his sisters—and Tim Re- 
gan, he would like to see them again, 
and please God, if ever he can afford 
it, he will return, and have his bones 
laid in the same Churchyard with theirs.” 
Our country! oh! our country !— 
with all thy faults we love thee still. 
Still must our hearts soften at the re- 
collection, that notwithstanding the 
hardships and sorrows that have hung 
upon the lot of her sons at home, that 
home is not forgotten when far awa 
across the foaming main, but is still 
“ green in the soul,” even of the pros- 
perous exile. We would not give this 
touch of feeling for all the excellent 
philosophy in Captain Hamilton’s ex- 
cellent book. But he reasons coldly on 
what he describes so well. Why should 
he feel surprise that the voice of one 
from the “ould country” touched the 
heart of the poor Irishman, and made 
him think of his mother, and his sis- 
ters, and his friends at home; and 
while the tide of affection worked 
strong within him, made him look upon 
the advantages of greater worldl 
——— as nothing? The man’s 
eart was back again with all he loved 
in that season of life when love is 
strong—the home of his youth, rose 
again before him. 
Our author says, “If Pat ever gets 
back to Ireland, I venture to prophecy, 
that his stay will not be long there. 
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At present his former privations are 
more than half-forgotten ; but let him 
once again encounter them, and the 
difference between the country of his 
birth, and that of his adoption, will 
become more apparent than argument 
could now alia it. On the whole, 
it was pleasing to observe that while 
time and distance obliterate the misfor- 
tunes of life, their tendency is to 
strengthen its charities.” 

All this is very rational; but the 
writer of it does not know how much 
more a poor Irishman’s estimate of the 
things of this life is founded upon the 
feelings connected with them, than 
their reasonable advantages. Farewell 
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poor countryman, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, whose heart warms to 
those who speak in the tones of the 
“ould country.” May the wish of that 
heart be accomplished. May you live 
to feel the embrace of your sisters and 
the warm welcome of your friend ; and 
dearer ; oh far dearer, than either— 
may you hear the voice of your ould 
mother once more, before you dig, pray- 
ing God to bless you. May your bones 
be laid beside the bones of your kin- 
dred, in the Churchyard that you re- 
member so well, and may tears of af- 
fection fall upon the turf above your 
grave ! 


if a rich but disagreeable suitor, 


encouraged by her family, would be accepted by herself, she blushed, and with pecu- 
liar animation replied, “* Haud credo, dubito !”) 


“ Haud credo, dubito,” she cried, 

And o’er her cheek, vermillion dyed, 
Went flitting like an eastern cloud, 

The blush that told her piqued and proud. 
I loved her for her pride and pique— 
Her hurrying air, and changing cheek— 


But most—and half I told 


er s0— 


I loved her for that dubito / 


And sooth, since doubting first began, 
No sceptic ever smiled on man, 

More formed the coldest heart to fever, 
And make him turn a true believer. 

On me her conscious looks were bent— 
To me her tingling ears were lent— 
And when I named a name I know, 
Archly she answered—* dubito.” 


“ Forbear the rest”—I see—I see— 
It was—but it is not to be—” 
In the dull pledge she bore no part 


And back redeems her hand and heart. 
That heart and hand are still her own— 
No muttered rites have tied them down 
To one with her free will they'll go, 

Ask not his name—Non dubito /— 
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THE HISTORY OF PIERCE BODKIN. 


EXTRACTED FROM A MUTILATED AND ANTIQUE* MS, (IN BIB. LUNENS. FF. I. 32.) 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN PART OF THE LOST ANNALS OF CARRICKFERGUS, 


A pleasant jest there is, concerning 
what happened to a certain vain tailor 
in his youth who, coming to sojourn 
for a space in the household of our said 
Mayor, bred much perplexity to all 
therein ; the substance whereof is this : 
our Juvenal of the lap-board being of a 
brisk and amorous complexion, light, 
jolly, frolicksome, and full of many 
pranks was so sought after to wakes 
and junkets, and there so jealously en- 
tertained of contending wenches, that 
shortly beginning to despise what was 
so well within his reach, (for it is a 
noted truth, that over-great familiarit 
breedeth contempt,) he must forsoot 
set himself to ponder on some means 
of turning his fair parts to worthier 
account. 

“ What!” he would cry, as he sat 
stitching his seam, “ must I spend my 
vigorous prime, frisking with frowzy 
jades and bare-legged milk-maidens ? 
Pierce Bodkin, man, rouse thyself! 
There is never a lady in the land hath 
gallant with a daintier leg than is 
thine own.” With that he would jerk 
out his feet from underneath his hams 
as he sat, and stretch forth one leg 
over the table, “never a one of them 
all, Pierce, hath a purtier calf or a 
cleaner-turned ankle, yet walk they 
side by side with fair gentlewomen 
rustling in silks, and smelling all as 
though they were but newly taken out 
of lavendered boxes. Ah! truly, they 
are fair sights to look at with their 
taffetas and linseys, their frills, and 
flounces ; Oh, the loveliness of the 
silken hose upon their swelling insteps ! 
Oh, the beauty of their chains and 
broaches! Oh, the fairness of a hat of 
velvet, how it setteth off the whiteness 
of young Mistress Ellen’s forehead! 
Ah, Pierce, Pierce, I warrant thee she 
did cast am eye upon thee, as thou 
camest out of church last Sunday! but 


wherefore talk? If thou hadst such a 
coat upon thy back as now lieth on 
thy knee, and which thine own hands 
have but now finished for that proud 
young puny popinjay, her cousin, Mas- 
ter Marmaduke Sendale ; or such a 
waistcoat below it as this one of figured 
green silk, which the Squire Jones hath 
to-day sent thee for a mending of the 
lappet button-hole ; aye, if thou hadst 
but such a pair of trunkhose on thy 
legs, as these that thou hast now com- 
pleted for Humphry Drake, the porter ; 
and sure the pity is to see such marvel- 
lous fine plush going on the shrunken 
limbs of that cripple. I say, Pierce, 
and thou hadst but workmanly justice 
done thy natural parts, fair Mistress 
Ellen would not pass thee by.” 

Thus would he sit, talking to himself 
underneath the little window of the 
garret wherein he lodged, till from con- 
stantly considering what a handsome 
figure he would make, if fitly apparelled, 
he came at last to be so filled with the 
desire of making good his notion of it, 
that on a certain day, having bolted his 
door and pinned an ancient rug across 
his skylight, he fairly cast his ragged 

rments beneath the table, and clad 

imself from head to heel in the very 
choicest of such vestments as he had 
on hand. Drawing on first, the afore- 
said trunk-hose, which having been cut 
to fit the limbs of an old man and one 
who had never been of much lusty pro- 
portion, were truly somewhat of the 
tightest for so able bodied a roysterer ; 
nevertheless with much hitching and 
pulling, he at length thrust himself into 
their embraces, and albeit he did feel 
so straightened that to bend his knees 
was a toil, yet so aptly did the stuff 
sit to his well proportioned calves, and 
so cleanly did it exbibit his thigh’s bra- 
very of muscle, (for Bodkin was, to 
say the truth, a fellow of marvellous 
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good aspect, for a tailor,) that notwith- 
standing the irksomeness, he could (he 
thought) have sat cross-legged in them 
for a month at atime. Next, buttoning 
on the aforesaid vest of green flowered 
silk (which being likewise cut to fit the 
Squire Jones, who was a very portly 
man, he had to contract to the measure 
of his own girth by use of the needle,) 
he completed his vestiture by doing on 
Young Master Marmaduke Sendale’s 
laced coat; a very costly and lovely 
piece of workmanship. 

Being thus daintily arrayed, thou 
mayest be assured, courteous reader, 
that our knight of the goose thought 
himself no whit inferior to Sir Amirald 
of Etruria, or him whom Rondelejo, 
the younger, testifies to have been the 
handsomest man in all the parts of Hun- 
gary. Thou mayest be well assured 
that a looking-glass would have been a 
right grateful present at that time, al- 
though the want thereof occasioned to 
Master Bodkin the irksomeness of put- 
ting his body into divers uncouth pos- 
tures, thereby to catch a glimpse, now 
of his broad shoulders, and anon of the 
small declension of his back, or the 
stout swell of his sinewy haunches, yet 
was he enough assured by what little 
entered at the corners of his eyes, that 
one so straight, so tall, so well-limbed, 
and withal, so lusty and courageous, was 
of a surety designed by nature either 
for some high amorous adventure, or 
for some famous exploit in arms. Now 
while he stood meditating his noble 
destiny, there entered through a subtle 
passage of his brain the whole conceit 
and scheme apparent of a most adven- 
turously resolute design, the which it 
was his sudden determination to put 
forthwith into practice, seeing that 
there was none just then within the 
castle who might play the spy or carry 
information of aught he might essay : 
for the worshipful the Mayor himself 
with that discreet gentlewoman his 
lady, attended by all their men-servants 
on horseback had gone in the great 
coach to be present at a grand marshal- 
ling of the troopers in the King’s Castle; 
and the wenches of the household hav- 
ing liberty to go along with them, had 
put on their top-knots and one and all 
tripped after ; so that beside our taylor, 
there was not in the castle of the 
Mayor a living soul excepting the one 
daughter of His Worship, fair Mistress 
Ellen, who, staying behind on plea 

Vou. II. : 


of an headache was reading in her 
garden. 

And now issuing from his garret, 
behold our Vestiaris smiling and spruce 
as a bridegroom, with free and upright 
gesture, setting forth each foot as 
though he would say, “ Pierce Bodkin, 
thou art the man,” amorously glancing 
down past either shoulder at the 
rounded and buxom strength of his 
well graced limbs, and stopping ever 
and anon, to take a survey general of 
his whole shadow, as he bends his 
steps along the river side towards the 
bridge which crosseth the Goodburn 
over against the church of Saint Ni- 
cholas. 

Now it must be understood that the 
castle of our mayor, being without the 
walls about the space of a mile want- 
ing one quarter, and being built in the 
time of our last troubles, was, for safety’s 
sake, placed so close upon the brink of 
the Goodburn, that none might pass it 
on the river side by reason of its flank- 
ers and buttresses projected into the 
water. Nevertheless in the centre, it 
was so far withdrawn from the margin 
of the river as to afford space between 
for a fair flower garden, wherein those 
of the place might have a secure re- 
tirement if pressed by danger in the 
front. Here, then, in this said pleasure 
plat, was the fair Mistress Ellen, the 
daughter of our aforesaid worshipful 
mayor, sitting in her bower of lilies 
and roses, reading with much delecta- 
ble sorrow, a fair book of verses and 
romances lamentable, such as our olden 
chroniclers were sometimes wont to use 
their wit in setting down. And now, 
behold, as she raises her eyes heavy 
with weeping, lest, perchance, one of 
those pearls that were trembling on 
every eye-lash, should fall and sully 
the bright letters of gold and silver, 
(for it was, as I have heard from those 
who told me this history, a volume of 
curious device and rare beauty,) behold 
then, as she raises her tearful eyes, she 
is all at once aware of a gay cavalier 
(albeit his horse was not in sight,) ad- 
vancing along the opposite side of the 
river, with such bearing and aspect as 
shortly put all her doleful imaginations 
to the rout, and caused her to stand for 
a time motionless, considering whether 
it might be the lord deputy, his nephew, 
the young Sir Thomas Perrott, coming 
to visit his noble kinsman, of the Castle 
of Joymount; or peradventure the 
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stout Lord Hamilton, with store of mu- 
sicians from the Newtown in the Ards, 
or, it might be, as she had read in an- 
cient histories, that some Tighearna, 
More of the mere Irishry, coming to 
east down his gage, as of old, to the 
nobles of the pale. Thus did ‘she 
stand pondering, until he had approach- 
ed to such nearness, that she, being of 
a most sweet and modest disposition, 
was constrained to withdraw her eyes 
from farther gazing, and, with down- 
cast countenance, to await what might 
be the issue of this strange adventure. 
Now, then, while she stands, one 
hand sustaining the aforesaid volume, 
the other prettily entwined among the 
flowering roses, in maidenly timidness 
and coy expectation, behold so soon as 
such space of time had elapsed as might 
suffice to bring the stranger opposite 
to where she stood, she over the beat- 
ing tumult of her bosom, heareth these 
words : “ Marvel not, fair lady, that 
one of my seeming humble station, 
should dare with speech presumptuous 
to accost a maiden of thy high degree ; 
for behold thou bearest in thy white 
hand that tale of Amiraldus and Nara- 
sicca, wherein is shewn how the seem- 
ing cowherd was a worthy knight— 
Lovely Ellen! flower of the rock of 
Fergus! divinest lady, hear me. Iam not 
what I seem. I am a gentleman in dis- 
guise. Iamagentleman born. I am come 
of the great Bodkins of Galway (nowthis 
was a notorious lie; for he was wellknown 
for the spurious son of the old Sheriff 
Spearpoint, and therefore folks called 
him as well Needlepoint as a 
T am the youngest son of seven, (quot 
he) all of whom were slain in the wars 


of Tartary, and mine uncle hath un- 
justly seized mine inheritance. Yet 
hearing of thy beauty, [ have consented 
for a time to assume the garb and hum- 
ble occupancy of a vile mechanical ras- 
cal, that [ might, unexpected, gaze upon 
thy charms, oh, divinest and fairest of 
Dame Nature’s works!” With that 
clapping one hand on his breast, and 
stretching forth his hat in the other 
over the stream, he fell to making vows 
and protestations no man knoweth how 
many or strange. 

Fair Mistress Ellen meanwhile, turn- 
ing from proud scornfulness and indig- 
nant amazement, albeit not without a 
certain shade of disappointment, to cu- 
riosity and tender pity, began in stately 
sort to rebuke him for his rash adven- 
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ture. “Master Bodkin,” quoth she, 
“I understand not thy meaning. I 
pray thee make not more words with 
me. In truth it is unmaidenly in me 
so long to give ear to the words of a 
stranger ; yet would I beseech thee to 
return to Galway,” but fearing lest she 
had unwittingly offended the honor- 
ableness of his nature, she added,— 
“and to think no more, Master Bod- 
kin, of one so unworthy as I.” With 
that our springald casteth himself on 
his knees, (not without some straining 
of the plush,) and sweareth with great 
oaths, that never an emperor in Europe 
was fit to tie the strings of her shoes, 
and that, so help him God, and his 
lady, as he was a gentleman, he would 
with his body maintain the same against 
Turk or Pagan to the death ; and so 
leaping to his feet, he bounced a yard 
into the air, as if by the mere potency 
of his fancy he thought himself about 
to rush upon the enemy. Fair Mis- 
tress Ellen being much moved by his 
courageous bearing, began in less se- 
vere wise to entreat him that he would 
a little moderate the fervency of his 
demeanour, lest, being heard, the re- 
port of his adventure might perchance 
come to the ears of her worshipful fa- 
ther ; “for, fair Master Bodkin,” quoth 
she, “I also know the cruelty of kin- 
dred.” No sooner did bold Pierce hear 
himself called “fair Master Bodkin,” 
than taking a run he made as if he 
would have leaped to her side ; but 
she in terror, lest he should be drowned 
(for the river was a full perch across, 
and nothing less than two fathom deep), 
cast herself upon her knees before him, 
and, with hands uplifted, besought him 
not to undertake so fatal an exploit.— 
« Tut, my fair Ellen,” cried he, “ mine 
unele, Sir Myles Bodkin, used to leap 
three and thirty feet upon a level ; and 
here have I the vantage of the higher 
ground. Stand but one step aside, and 
I will be at thy feet forthwith.” “Hark 
—hush!” cried fair Mistress Ellen, 
“ methinks 1 hear the noise of the 
great coach returning from the castle 
of Joymount, to bear me to the feast 
which my Lord Chichester this day 
gives unto my worshipful father. Fare- 
well, Master Bodkin, return to thine 
own country I entreat thee; and en- 
deavour to honget that thou didst ever 
stand upon the bank of the Goodburn. 
Farewell, fair Master Bodkin; yet, 
thinkest thou that thou couldest leap 
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this river for the sake of that love 
whereof thou hast told me?” “Leap 
the Goodburn!” quoth Pierce, “Id 
leap the Shannon at Galway for one 
kiss of thy lily hand.” “ Alas,” quoth 
fair Mistress Ellen, “ I cannot lead thee 
into farther danger ; but if thou couldest 
leap into this garden one hour before 
the coming midnight, and conceal thee 
here till I return, I may, perchance, 
meet thee again, Master Bodkin, and 
hear the remaining passages of thy 
strange history.” “ Adorable goddess |” 
cried Pierce, almost beside himself for 
pride, “if the water were of fire I 
would leap it for thy sake! In thy fair 
garden I shall be, as the bell of Saint 
Nicholas tolleth the. eleventh hour, or 
earth and heaven shall witness deeds of 
death! Adieu, fair Ellen, benign di- 
vinity, adieu!” So saying, with an 
heavy and tragical countenance, our 
taylor beheld his lady pass from the 
garden through a curious door of glass 
that led therefrom into her own cham- 
ber in the castle; and having a while 
gazed after her, took, with a great heat, 
his own departure. 

So,’ having returned unseen to his 
garret, our adventurous fashioner layeth 
aside for a time his borrowed raiment, 
and clad once more in his ancient cus- 
tomary rags, sitteth all day long, cross- 
legged, over his seam, but putting, in 
sooth, more stitches into his thumbs 
than his broad cloth; for he could 
mind nothing only conning fine speeches 
and thinking what he would do when 
he should come to be son-in-law of the 
mayor. It hath been said that there is 
nothing so long but that it will end, 
(always saving what the doctors teach 
us concerning eternity,) and truly the 
day did pass accordingly, yet to Pierce’s 
view it seemed at least as long as he 
would have ceased to finish a whole 
suit in the most complete fashion, with 
broidered button-holes, lappets, points, 
tags, flaps, gussets, and linings, (which 
Thomas of Coventry reports to be the 
seven points of tayloring,) and that was 
nothing less than eleven whole days 
from sunrise to sunset, as I have heard 
them who knew him, say. And here 
I speak not of the day of computation 
which ends at midnight, but of the pass- 
ing of the light, which is in these nor- 
thern countries somewhat alter the dis- 
appearance of the sun; for no sooner 
had it fallen dusk than he began to 
dress himself again, and albeit the 


trunk-hose, as aforesaid, were cut to fit 
a little man, and one of no bulk of 
limb, so that for him to sit with his legs 

bent in them was near to be intolera- 

ble, yet so great an impatience of delay 

had seized him, that he had them drawn 

on and completely trussed a full half 
hour before the ciock had tolled ten, 

and was fairly dressed from head to 

heel, and passing along the river side 

towards the appointed spot as leng be- 

fore the time assignated, Now it was 

in the autumn, and, besides that it was 

cold and gusty, the night was somewhat 

obscure by reason of thick clouds over 

the moon ; wherefore it behoved a man 

having to leap a broad river, to consi- 

der well of his ground and footing.— 

So, although determined to take the 

leap all as he had promised, (for he said 

the truth when he reported, that had 

the river been of fame he would have 

essayed it,) yet did not Pierce neglect- 
fully, and with over great rashness re- 

fuse to make fitting preparation for an 

attempt which could not but smack of 
danger. 

First then, he paceth along the brink 
of the river opposite to the garden, 
and stamping with his heel trieth the 
firmness of the bank; then stretched 
his neck over the water and considereth 
for a long time what a spring it would 
take to bear his weight such a distance ; 
next steppeth back upon the turf some 
twenty paces that he may have a 
sufficient run, and in fine braceth his 
middle with a tight drawn kerchief, 
claps down his hat upon his forehead, 
and putting up a prayer to good fortune 
takes his start. But suddenly feeling 
the constriction around his thighs and 
hams of the foresaid marvellous tight 
trunk hose, he all at once stayed him- 
self in middle course, and beginneth to 
ponder on some means of giving his 
limbs a freer action. So casting aside 
the kerchief from his waist, he once 
more essayeth his purpose, but the 
laxness of the upper parts adding only 
to the stricter control of his lower 
garments he findeth that he doth but 
make a worse case of one ill enough 
already. Next trieth he the undoing 
of all his points and the loosening of 
the tapes that bound his ankles, yet still 
did he find such constraint upon his 
knee joints that the hope of erossing in 
such a plight did utterly leave him, 
for, every time he approached the river 
it seemed to grow wider and wider 
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while the encreasing darkness of the 
night made him be more and more un- 
certain of this footing. Here thou art 
in a pleasant case, Pierce, “quoth he 
to himself,’ thou must either get 
drowned by falling in, (fall thou must 
in these cursed hose,) or go back to 
thy gurret without speaking to mistress 
Ellen, for the house will in short space 
be full of people and thou shalt have to 
speak in whispers if thou dost speak at 
all. Then what will she think of thee, 
Pierce, that toldest her thou couldest 
leap the Shannon at Galway ?—* Tush” 
quoth he at length after pondering a 
while in silence, “she will not be here 
yet for an half hour or more, and what 
need I fear, when none can see me 
in the dark.” So saying he sitteth 
down seemingly satisfied of his internal 
argument, and shortly showeth the 
nature of the unspoken conclusion by 
pulling off the trunk-hose altogether, 
and fairly pitching them over the river 
where they alight astride upon a lovely 
bush of roses. Having thus released 
his lower limbs, he now bethinks him- 
self that in a case so perilous there 
were need for a free scope also to the 
arms; whereupon he taketh off like- 
wise as well the laced coat aforesaid as 
the flowered vest of silk, and very 
cleanly heaveth them after. 

Now then being light as a wild 
Indian, free, nimble and exulting in 
hope, he once again retires to his 
starting post, and, greatly fearing lest 
Mistress Ellen should perchance return 
before the hour appointed, and find his 
modest purpose of re-vestiture incom- 
pleted, loseth not a moment in putting 
himself unto his speed and once more 
running at this leap. 

Alas, for the fickle spite of Fortune! 
an envious stone catcheth his foot and 
he falleth headlong, tumbling over by 
reason of his impetuous force, until at 
length his head doubling under his 
shoulder, he lieth for a good ten 
minutes well nigh dead. To him as 
he scrambleth to his feet, every thing 
seemeth in a whirling sort of tumult, 
for he is grievously staggered, and in 
small doubt, but that he hath bursten 
all the great sinews under his ear. 
Bethinking himself at last of his 
nakedness, he is seized with sore shame 
and sorrow, and smiting his palms 
together breaketh into remorseful la- 
mentation in this wise, “ Ah Pierce, 
Pierce, here art thou in a pretty case. 
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Thou and thy three and thirty feet 
upon a level, what wilt thou do now? 
Thy neck it well nigh broken Pierce, 
and as it seemeth thou hast lost thy 
clothes, and art in a fair way of being 
whipped for thieving. When wilt thou 
learn wisdom and give over vanity? 
when wilt thou cease lie-telling and 
cheating of damsels? but when and 
how Pierce wilt thou get thy hose and 
coat again? Thou knowest in th 
heart that thou darest not now so muc 
as look at this river, for thy knees 
totter like an aged man’s, and swim 
thou never could’st. Ah silly Pierce! 
what wilt thou say tomorrow to thy 
good customers when their clothes are 
here found in this young gentlewoman’s 
garden, and what wilt thou say to fair 
mistress Ellen herself when she asketh 
thee why thou art not there in their 
stead? Ah, silly Pierce, ’tis like 
enough thou mayest have been born 
to die of the ague or the bastinado, 
but for carrying off gay damsels and 
playing the gentleman, Pierce Bodkin 
thou art not the man!” so saying he 
limpeth away, slowly, with much pain, 
and knowing neither whither to go, 
what to say, nor how in any thing to 
help himself. 

A full hour after, the worshipful the 
mayor, that discreet gentlewoman, his 
Lady, and fair mistress Ellen are 
together returning in their great coach 
from the Castle of Joymount ; “ And 
what thinkest thou daughter of thy 
cousin Marmaduke ?” quoth the mayor, 
“he hath a fair holding of lands from 
our corporation upon the Copeland 
water.” “He hath the bearing of a 
born gentleman, surely” replied Mis- 
tress Ellen, her thoughts running all 
the while upon our taylor. “ Nay,” 
quoth her mother, “ We will not sa 
much of his features: but in soot 
Nell, he hath taken a rare fancy to 
thee.” “ And yet,” quoth his worship, 
“I would not think so well of it 
neither were it not that he is come of 
a good stock and one of our own 
kindred.” “ And hast thou then rela- 
tions in Galway ?” questioned Mistress 
Ellen still thinking of brave Pierce. 
“ What does the child mean by talking 
of Galway ?” quoth he. “I know not 
any in Galway; albeit I have heard 
that it is a fair town, not much inferior 
to our own, and inhabited by twelve of 
the ancientest families in all Ireland, 
the Skerretts, the Blakes, the Dalys, 
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the Bodkins,” “ which of them, I pray 
you, had his seven sons slain in the 
wars of Tartary ?” Again questioned 
fair Mistress Ellen, still hanging on 
Pierce. “ The poor child is dreaming, 
methinks,” qneth that discreet gentle- 
woman, her mother, “ her head hath 
been full of folly ever since she got 
these books of romances to read ; and 
truly, 1 would marvel little if thou 
madcet her in the end altogether silly 
by thy vain indulgencies.” 

Thereat, by good fortune, the coach 
stopping at the Castle gate, they 
alighted without further conference. 
Fair Mistress Ellen having in dutiful 
sort attended her parents to their cham- 
ber door, retired to her apartment, and 
carefully closing the door by which she 
entered, approached that opposite 
which, as before said, led into the 
pleasure-plat, and softly opening it, 
said, “ Master Bodkin, art thou here ?” 
Not receiving any answer,she stood in 
maidenly timidness and sweet discre- 
tion, till thinking that peradventure he 
might be awaiting her beside the 
river, she stepped forth at last upon 
the green walk of the garden, and cast 
her eyes all around in search of him. 
But him she saw not. Then with her 
fair hands putting aside the flowering 
shrubs, whose fragrance rose most 
sweet into the air of the night as they 
closed behind her, she sought with ex- 
treme diligence whether he might not 
be hidden among the roses, as fre- 
quently she had read of the god Cupid. 
At length her longing eyes cast round 
on all quarters, fell with a certain ter- 
rific amazement upon the garments, 
where they hung suspended among the 
bushes on the rivers bank. Motion- 
less she stood for a space, marvelling 
what new adventure such strange sights 
might portend in her garden, till at 
length, summoning up a courage be- 
coming a lady of her birth and high 
degree, she advanceth upon the rai- 
ment, and piece by piece taketh it down 
from the branches, whence, bearing it 
to a spot whereon the candle shone 
from her window, she bestoweth upon 
coat and vest a curious inspection, 
wondering to whom they might per- 
tain, and not dreaming as yet of luck- 
less Pierce ; but when more narrowly 
looking at the hose, she had a while 
contemplated their form and texture, 
the wonder she had at first conceived 
was changed to terror and despair, for 
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she knew the plush of a fine murrey 
colour, and fainted away. 

Fair Mistress Ellen, when at length 
she was aware of herself, started from 
the ground whereon she lay, and in a 
most sad plight rushed to the river's 
bank, calling upon the name of Master 
Bodkin, weeping and rending her 
hair. 

Now, when twice or thrice she had 
gone the whole circuit of the bank, and 
had to all her doleful outcries received 
no word of answer, satisfied that all 
her fears were true, she returned, from 
what to her then seemed a fruitless la- 
bour; and gathering together the 
pieces of clothing, bore them with 
tears and lamentations numberless into 
her ownchamber. Here, having open- 
ed a fragrant drawer of Indian wood, 
she taketh forth much sweet store of 
rare perfume, and covering the coat 
and vest with tender kisses (for the 
lower garments she had laid somewhat 
aside across the foot of her couch) she 
foldeth them very fairly, and scenteth 
them at every fold ; then placing them 
underneath her pillow, layeth herself 
down upon her couch, and after the 
extinguishment of her taper, breaketh 
forth into the rueful lamentation here 
following. “Oh, cruel Fate, and thou 
remorseless Cupid, wherefore have I 
been made a mark whereat to shoot 
your bitterest darts? Woe is me that 
have had my lover for an hour, and 
must now have my sorrow for ever! 
But crueller his fate, to have but one 
short parley with his lady, and then to 
be sent, a-well-aday! down this swift 
torrent to the sounding sea, there to be 
a prey for ravening monsters and horrid 
whales! for, surely, thinking himself 
to be deceived by me, most hapless 
maiden, who have thus. delayed my 
coming so long beyond the appointed 
hour, his high spirit hath been unable 
to brook the thought of such unwor- 
thiness, and he hath cast himself in 
his proud despair headlong into the 
deep river, leaving only these precious 
relics for atestimony of his constancy, 
and a reproach to me, the miserable 
cause of his woes. Oh, true and chi- 
valrous! oh, bold and lovely Pierce! 
who didst not scorn to stoop from thy 
lofty station for the love of an humble 
maiden’s beauty, and who now had 
sealed the testimony of that most true 
love with thy most precious life, why 
didst thou not rather fix thine affection 
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on some princess of the west, where the 
daughters of nobles had contended for 
thy hhand ? Oh would that thou hadst 
never heard of me! Would that thou 
hadst rather perished by the side of thy 
brave brothers, pierced by the javelin 
of some heroic duke upon a_ well- 
fought battle field of Tartary or Egypt! 
And for me, alas! it were better far to 
be along with thee in the rushing wa- 
ters, than here to be left a lonely dam- 
sel among hard-hearted men, who will 
scoff at thy romantical heroism rather 
than honour thy self-sacrificing devo- 
tedness !” 

At the thought whereof, she con- 
ceived so great an agony, that her grief 
could not longer be contained, but 
burst forth in that sort of long crowing 
and laughter unnatural, which the doc- 
tors do call “an hysterie ;” and thus 
was that pitiable young gentlewoman 
afflicted with the double grief of ua- 
conquerable lamentation and fear, lest 
any of the household might overhear 
the same, and learn its doleful cause. 
Alas! her fears did prophesy the truth ; 
for soon starting from the side of her 
worshipful husband, that disereet gen- 
tlewoman, the lady of the Mayor, 
arose, and taking up her light, came 
quickly to the chamber of her daugh- 
ter, whom in such sort as hath been 
rehearsed she there diseovered. Clap- 
ping her hands together for affright, 
she dropped the lamp which she had 
brought with her; and being thus left 
in darkness, could do nought for the 
recovery of her child, save only utter 
such screams of discreet potency, as 
thortly summoned from all parts of the 
household servants and attendants, 
with lights and torches in number so 
many, that they had it reported for 
certain the next day that the Mayor's 
house was that night illuminated. Be 
sure (courteous —- that in the midst 
of such light and bustle, the trunk hose 
which lay across the foot of the coach, 
did not long escape the greedy eyes of 
the domestics ; for Marian, the dair 
wench, who had snatched a long wick 
from the kitchen lamp as she was pass- 
ing, no sooner beheld them, they say, 
than snatching them up, she displayed 
them on high, passing the light to and 
fro, (lamentably greasing the new plush 
thereby) the better to exhibit their 
shape and aspect to that virtuous and 
discreet gentlewoman, her mistress. 
She at a glance, aware of the nature of 


the objects, letting her daughter’s head, 
which she had hitherto supported, fall 
from her hands to the ground, seized 
hold of them upon the instant, one in 
either hand, and rushed into the cham- 
ber of the worshipful the Mayor, her 
husband, 

“ Oh heavens, husband,” quoth she, 
“ here is my house dishonoured! here 
hath thy vile daughter admitted some 
man into her chamber!” “ How say 
you,” cried the Mayor, “ fetch hither 
my long sword,” and starting from 
bed, he laid hold of his weapon ; but 
being heavy with wine, stood a good 
space with the scabbard between his 
knees, essaying to draw the blade that 
was now somewhat rusted, while that 
discreet gentlewoman, his lady, stood 
beside, and ceased not saying that this 
was no fault of hers, (she could tell 
him) that it all came of his own vain 
indulgency of books of romance to his 
daughter, and that she would turn the 
hussey(shewould warrant him)forth upon 
the highway, that had brought disho- 
nour on her mother’s daughter. Now, 
the Mayor being a man of good blood 
and lineage, was moved to extreme 
rage ; and when he had at last got out 
his sword, stepped forth upon the lob- 
by, and calling before him his steward, 
Turlogh O’Bryan, flung the trunk hose 
at his head, and commanded him to 
bring the owner thereof before him 
within ten minutes, (he knew them to 
be of his own livery by the yellow 
binding) else would he lop off his head, 
like a rebellious dog’s, as it was, (for 
Turlogh was a confirmed papist), and 
with that made the bright blade fly 
around him, till all who saw were ter- 
rified. 

Now, then, while fair Mistress Ellen 
lieth speechless on her couch, with hot 
questions and shrewd guesses busy 
around her; and while that virtuous 
gentlewoman, her mother, sitteth by 
her own bed-side in her smock, cease- 
lessly lamenting the misfortune of her 
house ; and while bold Pierce, the 
cause of all the turmoil, is shivering in 
his shirt behind a ditch over against the 
Castle gate, which he durst not enter ; 
behold, the worshipful the Mayor with 
his long sword in his hand, hath gone 
into the great hall, and there standing 
on the lowest step of the stair, foam- 
ing at the mouth, and swearing her- 
ribly, awaiteth the destroyer of his 
daughter's peace. 
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And here, at length, entereth Tur- 
logh O’Bryan, two able-bodied servin 
men aiding him to thrust in, half-naked, 
and in the extremity of terror, the 
whilom owner of the La the porter, 
Humphry Drake, whom, sleeping be- 
tween his wife and two children, they 
have cruelly dragged from his bed. 
And now having hauled him into the 
middle of the floor, ‘they fall back at 
either side, lest the sweeping sword 
should confound the  miscreant 
with the guilty, and Humphry, unsup- 
ported, falls pale and trembling on his 
knees. 

Now, it must be known that, besides 
being an old man and a cripple, this 
Drake was sorely disfigured with a 
running in his cheek; then, how so 
lovely a lady as his youthful daughter 
could but cast her eyes on such an ob- 
ject, not to speak of admitting him to 
her chamber, strikes her worshipful fa- 
ther with a certain divine astonishment, 
and he casteth the great sword from 
his hand upon the pavement with such 
a clang, that Humphry falleth flat, 
thinking himself run through the body. 
And before the echoes thereof had well 
died away among the long lobbies and 
stone passages of the Castle, behold 
that virtuous and much distressed gen- 
tlewoman, the worthy lady of the 
Mayor, rusheth in, in one hand dis- 

laying abroad the laced blue coat of 
aster Sendale, while in the other she 
grasped the crumpled waistcoat of the 
Squire. “Oh heavens, husband,” quoth 
she, “ here hath thy vile daughter ad- 
mitted men into her chamber by twos 
and threes! Behold here the coat of 
that young profligate Marmaduke, 
which I have even now plucked forth 
from underneath her pillow, and see ; 
it is my firm belief, if I were to die this 
minute, that this is the waistcoat your 
friend, the Squire, was wont to wear at 
the Castle balls. I always thought it. 
I have told you again and again, but 
you would take no heed of my advice. 
Vile villains! profligate knaves! if 
there be law in the country, I will have 
them hanged by the necks! if there be 
law in the country, I say, since none of 
the old honourable spirit need be look- 
ed for from thee ; for thou, thou poor 
dullard, art unworthy to wear a sword 
by thy side, that standest still in the 
time of need, and avengest not the 
wrongs of thy wedded wife! Give 
me the sword if thou art afraid there- 
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of!” And so saying, with angry and 
scornful carriage she pusheth by her 
husband, who all the while was stand- 
ing very fixedly contemplating the 
ground, and snatching up the sharp 
weapon, offers it, not as all expect at 
Humphry (who, dreading a second pas- 
‘sado, hath retreated into a far corner 
of the hall) but perversely, and with 
pernicious shrewdness, at her own 
breast. Her worshipful husband never- 
theless, taking no note thereof, she 
layeth down the sword again in much 
great indignation, and betaketh herself 
once more to the chamber of fair 
Mistress Ellen. 

But who cometh in now, wrapped in 
a blanket and girt about the middle 
with a rope of straw, his hands bound 
behind his back, his knees knocking 
one against the other, and cold sweat 
dropping from his nose and eyebrows ? 
“ Please your honorable worship,” quoth 
Turlogh, “this is Bodkin the taylor, 
whom we have caught in his shirt be- 
hind the ditch over against the Castle 
gate. We have wrapped him ina 
blanket, so please your Worship, that 
my lady might not be scandalized, for 
his shirt is none of the best.” For all 
this the Mayor returneth not one word, 
but gazeth at them all like a man in a 
dream. Then Humphry seeing that the 
Mayor did not speak, limps forth from 
his corner, and shaking his fist in 
Pierce’s nose, “villain,” quoth he, 
“what hast thou done with my trunk- 
hose of murrey coloured plush.” 
“Friend Drake,” quoth Pierce very 
softly, “ I know not of thy hose except 
that they are with Master Sendale’s 
coat, and the Squire’s vest of green 
figured silk ; upon my lapboard, as 3 
suppose, where else would they be, I 
pray you; I have but stepped forth 
my masters to taste cool.air, which is 
a custom I learned when in the hot 
countries beyond sea, and know not 
why you should do me this violence.” 
“Why, thou villain,” cries Humphry, 
“dost thou deny that thou hast been 
in thy young mistresses chamber, for 
suspicion whereof I have well nigh 
been put to the death” “ My young 
mistress’s chamber!” quoth Pierce, 
“I know not even in what part of this 
Castle my young mistresses chamber is. 
“ Oh thou liar!” crieth Humphry, what 
sayest thou to this?” with that he 
catches up the trunk hose and holds 
them close to Pierce’s face, “seest 
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thou these, thou knave, that none but 
thou hast had possession of for these 
three days past; here have they been 
found but now in my young lady's bed! 
how dost thou account for that ? answer 
me, thou rogue, how dost thou account 
for that? and, villain, I say, how came 
they by all those spots of grease ?” 

Now, before Pierce could bethink 
himself of any lie monstrous enough 
for such a necessity ; behold, that vir- 
tuous gentlewoman the lady of the 
Mayor cometh once more towards the 
hall, crying, “Oh heavens, husband, 
our daughter doth nothing but talk of 
a gentleman of good estate, who, being 
disguised for love of her, hath cast 
himself into the Goodburn, and is 
drowned, but his name she willeth not 
to make known.” “Madam, madam,” 
crieth Marian the dairy-wench, running 
after, “young Mistress Ellen sayeth 
he is a gentleman of Galway, the 
youngest son of seven, six of whom 
were slain in the wars of Tartary, that 
his uncle hath unjustly seized his in- 
heritance and that his name is Bodkin 
—I pray God it be not the taylor!” 
With that Pierce fairly at his wit’s end 
casteth himself upon his knees before 
the Mayor, and confesseth how the 
devil had tempted him to dress himself 
in fine clothes and play the gentleman; 
how he had deceived Mistress Ellen by 
telling her he was one of the Bodkins 
of Galway ; how, for the pleasure of 
her company, he had agreed to leap 
the river into her garden, and how he 
was unable to perform the same by rea- 
son of the tightness of Humphry 
Drake’s trunk-hose, praying humbly 
withal for forgiveness, and protesting 
that, by virtue of his baptism, there 
was not a more modest or virtuous 
young lady than Mistress Ellen in all 
the realm of Ireland. 
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Now was our taylor sorely beset on 
all sides, “rogue,” “ stitch-louse,” and 
“ ninth part of a man,” were the civillest 
words in their mouths; and Marian 
laying hold of the laced coat by the 
sleeves, and beginning to lay its skirts 
about his head, was followed by Tur- 
logh O’Bryan who took the Squire’s 
vest in hand and they again by old 
Humphrey himself, who swinging the 
hose around his head and bringing 
them down on Pierce’s back and 
shoulders made him jump so cleverly, 
that, bounden as he was, had he been 
led to the river’s brink, it is thought he 
would have leaped it at the first start. 
Thus did they beat him round the hall, 
tumbling and flouncing through such a 
storm of cloth as hath hardly been seen 
on a washerwoman’s lines of a blowing 
day. At last when all were out of 
breath, the Mayor (no longer in fear 
for the honour of his Lady’s house) or- 
dered that they should thrust him forth 
upon the highway, and having locked 
the gates should retire to their several 
beds. Accordingly with kicks and 
cuffs innumerable they tumbled him 
out of the hall, through the courtyard, 
and into the ditch over against the cas- 
tle gate wherein he had been found. 
Then pitching out from the garret win- 
dow his store of needles, shears and clip- 
pings, with his lap-board and the great 
goose, (which had narrowly missed 
beating out his brains,) they locked and 
bolted their doors and retiring to their 
places of rest, left our knight of the 
needle to go his way at his leisure ; 
which he shortly did, some kind tra- 
veller having cut his cords, and took 
his journey towards Bellfarst, where 
he afterwards throve exceedingly (hav- 
ing left off his vain follies,) as a master 
taylor in the Crown Entry. 
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THE REFORM MINISTRY, AND THE REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT. 


As we happen to be in a candid hu- 
mour, we may as well confess that on 
some subjects we are a little prejudiced, 
and liable to express ourselves warmly. 
In a matter of Algebra, or Political 
Economy, for example, our temper 
might get the advantage of us, and we 
might, peradventure, express ourselves 
with some heat, which the censorious 
would, perhaps, call violence. To make 
amends for this, however, we flatter 
ourselves that in questions of party po- 
litics, concerning the merits of Whigs 
and Tories, Radicals and Absolutists, 
we are the most remarkable example of 
moderation and impartiality, now ex- 
tant among public writers, In exa- 
mining the merits of political men, and 
political measures, we are as cool as a 
cucumber, and as mild as milk, Hav- 
ing premised thus much, we trust we 
shall be understood as uttering a calm, 
cautious, and well-considered opinion, 
when we declare that the present mi- 
nisters who conduct the government of 
these kingdoms, are the most outrage- 
ously impudent set of quacks, that ever 
relied upon public credulity, and in 
that reliance succeeded in most exten- 
sively cheating the unwary. The most 
unblushing impostor that ever put off 
two pence worth of trash, by means of 
lying puffs, and advertisements, as ten 
shillings worth of the “cordial balm” 
of this, that, or the other, was but a 
faint type of these monstrous and ut- 
terly worthless puffers of themselves. 

After a session of Parliament which, 
by all but universal consent, is held to 
be the most disgraceful on record—af- 
ter a Parliamentary campaign, which 
for shufflings, contradictions, violations 
of express pledges and established 
Se barrenness of talent, and 

lackguard behaviour, has exceeded all 
that could have been imagined by the 
bitterest cynic in existence—after a ses- 
sion in which months were spent in te- 
dious, profitless, and disgusting babble, 
and a few weeks in huddling up the 
public business without any discussion 
at all ; his Majesty’s ministers wind up 
the = - a speech from the throne, 

ou, IT, 


in which they go over seriatim, the stu- 
= and wrongs of which phey had 
een guilty, and accompany each no- 
tice with a modicum of praise, which 
would have been fulsome had it come 
from others, but coming from them- 
selves, is at once impudent and ludi- 
crous. Nor were they content with 
this. Considering themselves mighty 
clever at a pamphlet, and confident in 
their powers of persuasion, they have 
prepared nine dozen of pages of self- 
commendation, which is to the king’s 
speech, what a big soap bubble is, to 
the bit of nasty, slippery stuff before 
it is blown into the bubble form. The 
title of this pamphlet is the same that 
we have done its authors the honor to 

refix to this article. It was our first 
Intention to have given a review of it, 
but on looking it over for that purpose, 
we found that the only way we could 
deal fairly and decisively with it would 
be to quote paragraph after paragraph 
with the brief criticism upon each— 
“this is a lie.” Now this might have 
seemed harsh, and since, to use the ele- 
gant language of the poet— 


** Politeness an Irishman’s trade is,” 


we thought it better to avoid a course 
of remark so foreign to our usual ha- 
bits, and the urbanity of our natural 
disposition. We propose, therefore, 
to ‘touch with brevity upon some of the 
subjects which ministers pride them- 
selves upon having mastered in Parlia- 
ment ; without taking the trouble of 
following the muddy course of their 
stupid eulogies of themselves, and when 
we have occasion to allude to their 
amphlet, we shall take the liberty of 
ndulging in a polite fiction, and call it 
the modest manifesto. 

To classify all the balderdash which 
occupied the talking powers of minis- 
ters and members of Parliament durin 
the long session now happily at an end, 
would be impossible, and not worth 
while, though it were easy. The mat- 
ters of business meddled with, are thus 
classified by the modest manifesto—Ire- 
land, Slavery, Finance, Bank Charter, 

30 
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East India Charter, Trade, Law, Cor- 
rations, Scotland, Poor Laws, and 
‘oreign Policy. 

And first, of Ireland, with which the 
Reform Ministry and the Reformed 
Parliament made so brave and appro- 
priate a beginning. After two years 
of the most abominable misrule, in 
which violence and atrocity were all 
but openly patronized, in which the 
law was left totally without support by 
the executive, and those who endea- 
voured to enforce the law, persecuted 
by the government for their pains, the 
Whigs found they had brought affairs 
to such a pass that they might venture 
to ask the Houses of Parliament for 
the absolute power and authority which 
it is the particular delight of all liberals 
to possess. The Whig leader of the 
House of Commons, whose perceptions 
are so dull that he is not himself con- 
scious of the enormous effrontery of 
what he is continually saying and doing, 
had the modesty to give the following 
catalogue of the results of the polic 
of the government to which he belonged. 
In one year, says he, (the second year 
of the Whig government,) the follow- 
ing crimes have been perpetrated in 
Leinster :—Murders and attempts to 
murder, 163 ; robberies, 387 ; burgla- 
ries, 182; burnings, 194; houghing 
cattle, 70 ; other wilful and malicious 
injuries to property, 407 ; serious as- 
saults, 744 ; illegal notices, 913, This 
edifying epitome of his own and his 
colleagues skill in governing Ireland, 
Lord Althorp had the modesty to read 
to the House, when asking for new 
powers of the most astounding descrip- 
tion, and with similar modesty, the mi- 
nisterial pamphleteer brings it forward 
in laying the groundwork for a dose of 
flattery to the present, by calumniating 
the late government. After having 
brought Ireland to this frightful state, 
these modest ministers, who, when in 
opposition, were always railing against 
what they called the severity of the 
Tory government of Ireland, demand- 
ed and obtained from Parliament, an‘ 
enactment an hundred times more se- 
vere thau the Tories had ever dreamed 
of—an enactment which gave to the 
government power to suspend all the 
most important liberties of British sub- 
jects in Ireland, wherever it thought 


fit so todo. This the ministry had the 
modesty to ask from Parliament, and 
have now the modesty to boast of, as 
a most creditable achievement. They 
boast, too, of its admirable effects, 
of the terror which it inspired, and the 
tranquillity it produced. This is more 
modesty. It never strikes them, that 
the summer nights are not 60 comve- 
nient for the pastimes enumerated by 
Lord Althorp, as those of winter, nor 
that the Church being sacrificed in 
pre the boys are for the present satis- 
ed ; but winter is coming again, and 
the Established Church has still some- 
thing to be robbed of, by the combined 
efforts of Whiteboy ruffianism, and a 
Whig government. We shall see whe- 
ther the Marquis of Wellesley will 
venture to put the coercion act in force 
—we think that he dare not, whatever 
be the provocation—but time will tell. 
After this followed the Church Rob- 
bery Bill, “by the courtesy of the 
House,” termed the Church Reform 
Bill. The provisions of this bill hav- 
ing been so recently and so ably dis- 
cussed in a periodical well known to 
most of our readers,* it would be use- 
less to enter into any detail. Bills 
have also been passed with respect to 
Irish juries which meet the unanimous 
disapprobation of the judges of the 
land, whose integrity, learning, and ex- 
perience, all must respect. Two com- 
missions have been issued ; one for in- 
quiring into the state of Irish corpora- 
tions, the other for inquiring into the 
state of the labouring classes. Mr. 
Roman Catholic Sergeant Perrin, is at 
the head of the former—-a particularly 
appropriate judge of corporations, es- 
tablished for the support of the Pro- 
testant or English interest in Popish 
Ireland—the particularly Aberal and 
logical Archbishop of Dublin, and (as 
the modest ministerial manifesto hath 
it,) the “ Catholic Primate,” are mem- 
bers of the latter. No doubt the gen- 
try of Ireland must have great confi- 
dence in such commissioners! The 
boast as respects the legislation for Ire- 
land is wound up by an allusion to the 
bill which insults and aggrieves the 
Irish clergy, while it supplies a partial 
remedy for the robbery inflicted upon 
them i the sacrifice of their lawful 
property, to the violence of the rabble 





* The Christian Examiner. 
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and the cupidity of the occupiers of 
land. For all these things the minis- 
ters laud themselves most exceedingly ! 
Are they not impudent quacks ? 

A very strong party in parliament, 
of whose sagacity and rational huma- 
nity, we regret we are unable to speak 
in terms of unqualified praise or un- 
limited confidence, having found it ex- 
pedient to insist upon something being 
done with respect to West India sla- 
very, the Whigs found it necessary to 
do something, in order to avoid being 
punished by adverse majorities in the 
House of Commons. Poor Lord Go- 
derich could do nothing, and his sub. 
Lord Howick, proposed something 
which was sufficiently honest to expose 
the madness of the scheme, and it 
therefore could not be listened to. 
Both principal and sub. were therefore 
removed from the colonial office, and 
our clever friend, Mr. Stanley, appoint- 
ed to the business, who in about three 
weeks (more Whig modest ) came 
forward with a fully arranged plan for 
the ruin of the West India colonies of 
Great Britain, and for making the sub- 
jects of Great Britain at home, pay the 
owners of colonial property a some- 
thing in lieu of that which was to be 
ruined. His plan was to make the 
slaves apprentices for twelve years, 
after which they were to be free ; and 
to give a Joan of fifteen millions to the 
planters as compensation for freeing 
their negroes, and thus rendering va- 
lueless their property. But this “gi- 
gautic subject, with vast commercial in- 
terests involved in its developement” as 
the modest — charmingly de- 
scribes it, was so hastily settled by the 
minister, that he soon found it expe- 
dient to alter the term of apprentice- 
ship to six years, and the loan of fifteen 
millions to a gift of twenty millions. 
The plan was and is evidently a mere 
guess at what was possible, not a judg- 
ment of what was right—it was a mere 
plunge in the dark ; and owing to the 
prejudice of one part of the House of 
Commons, and the subserviency of the 
whole, the project, with all its mons- 
trous iapeeieudonb onits head, became 
law. That it was right to take mea- 
sures to put an end to slavery in the 
British dominions, we admit—that the 
method adopted was well-considered, 
no one can assert with even the resem- 
blance of truth, that the plan submit- 
ted was wise, we deny. Even the 
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modest manifesto admits that it is merely 
probable that the supply of colonial 
produce we shall receive from our own 
colonies, after slave labour ceases, will 
be sufficient to prevent the necessity of 
resorting to the slave colonies of other 
nations for that produce ; and it also 
admits, that to do this “ would be a 
direct encouragement to that very sys- 
tem we are in the act of abolishing.” 
Yet, for this doubtful probability we 
are to pay twenty millions of money ! 

The modest manifesto states, however, 
that “the principal advantage of the 
apprenticeship accrues to the negroes 
themselves. They are, in fact, placed 
in a condition of greater comfort than 
that of the peasantry of any civilized 
nation.” 

Is it possible for impudent quackery 
to go beyond this? Here is a boast 
that the people of this country (in- 
cluding the peasantry) are to be com- 
pelled to pay twenty millions of money 
to place a set of barbarous Africans in 
a condition of greater comfort than our 
own peasantry. What reason is there 
in obliging our peasantry to pay for 
making the blacks in the West Indies 
more comfortable than they (the pea- 
santry) are themselves? We admit 
that this statement is true—it is one of 
the very few truths in the pamphlet ; 
but a truth more decisively conclusive 
of Whig injustice could not be brought 
forward ; yet the modest manifesto is- 
sued by the king’s ministers boasts of 
it! Are not these quacks stupid, as 
well as impudent ? 

With regard to finance, the Whigs, 
now that they hold the government, 
are anxious to put forward a fact which 
they themselves, when in opposition, 
were most studious to conceal from ge- 
neral observation. They were then 
continually holding forth on the prac- 
ticability, as well as the necessity, of 
making reductions in so large an ex- 
penditure as fifty millions a year, but 
now they tell us it is ignorance or ma- 
levolence, or both, to talk of reduc- 
tions in an expenditure of fifty mil- 
lions, for of the fifty, thirty-five are for 
Jjixed charges ; and it is only upon the 
remaining fifteen millions that economy 
can work. This is true, but none ex- 
cept Whigs could have the impudence 
to - forward the charge of ignorance 
and malevolence against those per- 
sons to whom they themselves indus- 
triously ¢aughé this error of which they 
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complain. The Whigs have certainly 
laid out less money in the ordinary bu- 
siness of government, than it is proba- 
ble the Tories would have done had 
they continued in power; they have 
carried reduction of establishments 
farther than the Tories would have 
thought consistent with the safety and 
strength of the empire. They have, 
for instance, so cut down the navy, 
that instead of voting for it £5,594,955, 
as in 1830, they have for 1838 estimat- 
ed the expense at no more than 
£4,658,134. We doubt very much 
that this is wise economy ; and we have 
reason to know that in a thousand in- 
stances, the government has been 
guilty both of meanness and cruel in- 
justice, in carrying what it calls eco- 
nomy into effect. We are glad to see 
extrav: put an end to in govern- 
ment departments, because, for the 
most part, it is the least worthy who 
get the benefit of the extravagance. 

he time has been when a great deal 
of public money was wasted on igno- 
rant, insolent people, relations of lords, 
and the like, and a great deal too much 
of this goes on still; but the govern- 
ment ought not to be meanly econo- 
nomical ; it should not neglect charac- 
ter for the sake of low prices, nor 
should it starve an important branch 

the service in order to be able to 
boast of how little money was spent. 
Upon the whole matter, however, it is 
in financial economy that the Whigs 
have most cause to speak well of them- 
selves. But their scheming costs more 
jn a year than they would save in ten. 
Daring the past session, their absurd 
schemes have saddled the country with 
payments to the tune of between thirty 
and forty millions. Twenty millions at 
one blow to make the West Indian 
negroes more comfortable than any 
peasantry in Europe, and a fortiori 
much more comfortable than the pea- 
santry of Ireland. 

As to the new bank charter act, 
about which so prodigious a boast is 
made, we desire merely to remark, that 
the leading proprietors of the bank 
described the treatment they had re- 
ceived from the finance minister as no- 
thing more or lessthan cheating of the 
most disgraceful kind ; and men who 
are Whigs in-politics were led publicly 
to declare, that for honesty and good 
faith in government dealings, they 
should cast back a longing lingering 


look to the reign of the Tories. With 
regard to the new East India Company 
bill, we may say Ditto, Ditto. This 
measure was huddled through both 
houses in such a way, that the public 
knows hardly any thing more about it 
than thas it was consented to by the 
proprietors as an act of spoliation, 
against which they had no means of 
resistance. We believe it to be preg- 
nant with the most frightfully dange- 
rous consequences. Already wild 
es are on foot with regard to 
the trade to China, which will proba- 
bly end in ruin to those who embark 
in them, and the affairs of India, no 
longer in the hands of “ John Com- 
pany,” will probably fall into such a 
state as to cause, ere many years pass 
away, the formation of new States in 
the East, independent of the mother 
country. 

The essay about trade in the modest 
manifesto resolves itself into a. tirade 
upon the excellent policy of extending 
the “ enlightened principles” of trade, 
which the Whigs are pleased so to term, 
because they are the principles adopted 

them. e have much to say upon 
this subject ; but this article is not in- 
tended for a dissertation, so we shall 
chuse another opportunity. 

We are already weary and disgusted 
with travelling after the Whigs in all 
their details of their own exploits—it 
is a dirty business, and the nauseous 
odour of their incredible vanity, -per- 
vades every thing on which they lay 
their hands. The whole pamphlet we 
have been reading is rank with whig- 
gism—faugh! we must turn away for 
a little fresh air. 

Now we can turn to again, but only 
for a little, we just have a passage or 
two that we would wish to touch upon 
before we go. We learn from this 
modest manifesto that “ the present minis- 
ters are invested with the highest trust 
which it ever fell to the lot of man to 
execute.” Now that is what we call a 
touch of the sublime. Only think good 

ublic, and don’t laugh if you can help 
it, only think of Althorp the eloquent 
and acute, Johnny Russell, the vigor- 
ous and straight-forward, active Grant, 
amiable Palmerston, cool Stanley, 
ready Graham, with the group in the 
other house of equally brilliant wor- 
thies, and “ remember they are invested 
with the highest trust that it ever fell 
to the lot of men to execute!” Is not 
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this rather too bad? what a prodigious 

uppy he must have been that could 
ive written down a sentence combin- 
ing such intense ignorance, with such 
exalted impertinence. 

Throughout this brochure there are 
sundry sneers at William Pitt. God 
help the mindless conceited creatures 
who have written them. Who fills 
Pitt’s place now, in the house of Com- 
mons? It is Althorp!! Hear it, O 
ye people—cattle-feeding, clause-ex- 

unding; cow-impounding earns 
fills the place of Pitt, and his jackalls 
write a pamphlet to sneer at the great 
man in his grave! Their hoofs now 
stand in the foot-prints of that mighty 
man, and they, even they! affect to 
sneer at him—Oh ye gods! 

These mighty pamphleteers are more- 
over of opinion that they saved the 
country, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington could not have saved had he 
remained minister. Nay, they are to 
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this effect most astoundingly eloquent, 
and alluringly metaphysical. “ When’, 
says this prodigious writer, “ when in 
half the counties of England, the agri- 
cultural population were in arms, when 
barns and corn, ricks and thrashing 
machines were blazing—the clergy fly- 
ing their homes, the magistrates capi- 
tulating with the rioters, and the far- 
mers secretly or even openly, urging 
them on; it was in the midst of this 
storm that the Tories abandoned the 
helm, and having run the vessel among 
the breakers, called on the Whigs ‘to 
tack and preserve her.” 

Ha! ha! ha! here is a pretty con- 
glomeration of blazes and breakers— 
here is Whig eloquence, and Whig 
sense for you, most excellent public! 
We think the hint of all this must 
have been taken from.a song written 
by an ingenious townsman of ours, 
which was in fashion some twenty 
years ago, 


‘< First then, I did see, 
Fire and water lighted, 
Ghosts too grinned at me, 
And we were all benighted.” 


But where did the Whigs lead us, by 
this tacking out of the storm of blazing 
barns, and corn and trashing machines ? 
Why into the blaze of burning Bristol, 
where the king’s good subjects were 
roasted alive, churches and dwelling 
houses rifled and burned, women 
violated, the goals broken open, and 
the criminals let loose, the villains who 
did this horrid business, shouting the 
while, the watch-word of the king’s 
Whig ministers, “ Reform.” There 
was more damage done in Bristol in 
thirty-six hours, all palpably the result 
of Whig encouragement of lawless 
violence throughout the land, than the 
agricultural disturbances, which. were 
palpably not the result of any acts of 
the Duke of Wellington’s government, 
would have produced, had they con- 
tinued for twelve months. A pretty 
“tack” this was, truly ! 

But we have done—perhaps the 
Whigs are not without their sure game, 
though a dishonest one, in writing 
these monstrous extravagancies, which 
if they indeed believe them, they must 
be farther gone than the vain fool 
Malvolio, when he went cross-gartered 


and wore yellow stockings. Certainly 
as Maria says of that most amusing 
gull, “ No Christian that means to be 
saved by believing rightly, can ever 
believe such impossible passages of 


‘grossness,” us they have set down in 


this modest manifesto of theirs, but the 
may calculate rightly upon the gullibi- 
lity of the million, after all. 

Lord Bacon says there is in haman 
nature generally more of the fool than 
of the wise, and therefore these facul- 
ties by which the foolish part of men’s 
minds is taken, are the most potent. 
Perhaps the Whigs may act upom this 
maxim, in sending forth such egregious 
trash. 

And now to conclude pleasantly— 
it occurs to us that Paley has said.that 
“moral goverament is any dispensation 
whose object is to influence the conduct 
of reasonable creatures”—but the Whigs 
know that the great majority of human 
creatures are unreasonable, and as their 
object is to influence the conduct of 
the multitude, the adopt they converse 
of Paley’s rule, and make their. govern- 
ment as immoral as possible. 


, 
| 
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RECENT CONFESSION OF THE DEVIL, 


TO 


A 


RENOWNED STATESMAN AND CONSCIENCE-KEEPER. 





While at College in Edinburgh, I 
had the good fortune to enjoy the inti- 
macy of one of the most eminent of 
my fellow-students ; a gentleman of 
great learning and still greater wit, of 
much imagination and a strong natural 
tendency to hypochondria. e was by 
far the most distinguished youth of the 
University. His compositions were re- 
markable for strength of argument, 
clearness of expression, and an unusual 
display of extensive reading and gene- 
ral information. As a speaker, he was 
extremely eloquent ; and when he rose 
in the course of our juvenile debates, 
the copious flow of his rich and varied 
language, the energy of his gesticula- 
tion, the intelligent flash of his keen 
grey eye, and above all the incessant 
anxious oscillations of his somewhat 
formidable nose, never failed to com- 
mand the attention and elicit the ap- 
plause of his audience. In Politics he 
was abstruse and vehement ; but not- 
withstanding the great perspicuity of 
his diction, it was often extremely dif- 
ficult to determine which side of the 
question he really intended to support. 
His friends attributed this circumstance 
to the difficulty of fathoming the ex- 
treme depth of his doctrines and follow. 
ing the empyrean flights of his soaring 
imagination ; while his opponents con- 
sidered it to be the result of a cautious 
and provident desire not to implicate 
himself either with one party or ano~ 
ther, until he should be able to deter- 
mine which was likely in after life to 
repay his partisanship in the best and 
most profitable manner. 

It is now upwards of forty years since 
we separated, each to occupy the 
sphere in life which choice had pointed 
out. My friend was called tothe Eng- 
lish Bar, and I was ordained an hum- 
ble pastor of the Scottish Church. 
Since then, until a recent accident 
brought us in contact, we have never 
met. In the seclusion of a retired 


country-parish in Scotland, I have de- 
voted myself entirely to the care of my 
flock, while he, in the bustle of the 


great metropolis, has pursued with as- 


piring zeal the arduous duties of his 


profession, and attained the highest ho- 
nours with which British talent and 
British industry can be rewarded. 

It was not long before his great abi- 
lities became known at the Bar. His 
table was covered with briefs ; clients 
flocked to him from all quarters ; he 
was invariably retained in every cause 
to which the slightest importance was 
attached. Meantime in politics he be- 
came the staunch and unflinching friend 
of what is termed Liberty and Equa- 
lity. He declaimed upon the iniquity 
of Taxation ; wrote pamphlets on the 
necessity of radical reform ; told his 
countrymen that they were worse than 
slaves, and that if they would follow 
him he would direct them in the path 
to freedom. He became the God of 


the people’s idolatry, and was elected 
a member of Parliament. In St. Ste- 
phens the torrent of his impetuous elo- 
quence swept away before it the feeble 
opposition of many of his less power- 
ful opponents. The reports of his 
—_ es were eagerly read in every 
e-house in the kingdom ; and amid 
the fumes of tobacco and beer, his 
arguments were declared by his news- 
loving admirers to be totally unanswer- 
able. He was looked up to.as the 
man appointed by heaven to subvert 
the iniquitous coterie who had so long 
misgoverned the land, and to restore the 
blessings of freedom to a groaning and 
trampelled nation. The very twitch of 
his formidable nose became the terror 
of Toryism. He laboured, he watch- 
ed, he agitated, he spoke, he haran- 
gued ; the wished for moment arrived; 
a Cabinet consisting of his friends and 
admirers were formed ; the iron rule of 
animperious Old Soldier was at an end, 
and my friend became a statesman, 
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The summit of his earthly ambition 
was attained,—and just in time. Nei- 
ther the human mind nor the human 
frame are proof against the wasting ef- 
fects of strenuous and unremitting ex- 
ertion. Long and harassing debates, 
constant bending over his writing-table, 
late sittings in Parliament and the 

ming-house, a perhaps overweening 

fondness for the pleasures of the social 
board, too frequent an indulgence in 
political fervour, turtle feasts and heav 
suppers, together with deep, thoug 
perhaps necessary potations of wine 
and strong waters, had already under- 
mined his otherwise masculine consti- 
tution, and deprived this wonderful 
man of more understanding than it 
generally falls to the lot of others to 
possess. As the vigour of his intellect 
declined, his natural tendency to hy- 
hondria increased. In the silent 
ours of night, he gave himself en- 
tirely up to this propensity ; and his 
perturbed imagination frequently peo- 
pled his solitary chamber with the most 
fantastic visions. Harassed by oppo- 
sition and heated with wine, he would 
often return late from his duties in the 
Supreme House, and throwing himself 
at full length on his couch, hold fami- 
liar intercourse with spirits which his 
own fevered fancy had created, till 
worn out and exhausted, wearied na- 
ture sought refuge in sleep. The devil 
was his frequent visitant ; and man 
and deep were the consultations whic 
he held with the prince of darkness. 

It chanced that some months ago, 
affairs of business summoned me to 
the metropolis. Naturally anxious to 
have an interview with the companion 
of my early youth, I wrote to inform 
him of my arrival in town, and to ex~ 
press my readiness to wait upon him 
at any time he thought proper to ap- 

oint. Next morning a powdered 
ackey delivered the following note at 
my lodgings :—* Lord will be 
happy to have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. ————. Being much occupied 
with business he begs that Mr. 
will make it convenient to call upon 
him about an hour after midnight.” 

To a person of my regular habits, 
the hour was certainly unwonted, but 
I kept it punctually. The bell of St. 
Paul’s was chiming one as the servant 
ushered me into his master’s room. It 
was a lofty spacious apartment, gloom- 
ily lighted up. by two flickering wax 
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candles. Ina huge, well-stuffed easy 
chair, beside a large massive table co- 
vered with books, acts of parliament, 
and loose manuscripts, sat the object 
of my visit, his head declined upon his 
bosom, apparently in deep meditation. 
At his right hand was asmall fly-table, 
on which stood a couple of empty wine 
decanters and a rummer glass. As I 
entered he rose to welcome me. Hea- 
vens! could this be the lively compa- 
nion of my youth !—what a change 
was there ! he small, keen, grey eye 
no longer flashed with intelligence ; it 
was dim, glazed, and bloodshot. His 
cheeks were sunk and hollow, and sav- 
ing here and there a bright streak of 
livid red, deadly pale. His meagre, 
emaciated frame was arrayed in a full 
court suit,—his breast ornamented with 
a glittering star ;—on the ground be- 
side him lay a large full-bottomed wig 
and black silk robe. He motioned me 
to a seat, and I was about to enter on 
some of the recollections of our early 
yout when throwing himself back in 
is chair, and drawing his long shri- 
velled fingers through his scanty gri 
zled locks, he asked me in a hollow, 
monotonous voice, “if I was at all ac- 
uainted with the nature and habits of 
evils ?” 

The suddenness and extraordinary 

nature of the enquiry threw me com- 
letely off my guard, and as I did. not 
immediately reply, he followed it up 
with another ; 

“ Are you not a cle 
Church of Scotland ?” 
the affirmative. 

“So! then you must know a good 
deal about devils ; and as I wish you 
to explain a circumstance that oceurred 
to me recently, I beg you will give your 
utmost attention to what I have got to 


man of the 
replied in 


‘e It may be now somewhat more than 
a week,” continued he, “since I re- 
turned one night late from the business 
of the House, out of humour with my- 
self, and vexed beyond description at 
the factious opposition of those cursed 
bishops. But I will bring them to 
their marrow-bones, the rascals, and 
that ere long! To be harassed and 
bearded at every turn by such a set of 
good-for-nothing fools, is beyond en- 
durance !— After calming myself a lit- 
tle with a bottle of Beste’s double dis- 


tilled, I threw myself in my chair, and 
It was the 


sunk into deep meditation. 
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eve of my birth-day, and my thoughts 
wandered back to times long since gone 
by. What was natural, the idea of a 
cradle suggested that of a grave ; and 
I considered that as a man is born on 
the first day of his natal year, nothing 
is more likely than that he should die 
upon the last. I know not how it hap- 
pens, Sir, but I never can think on 
death without at the same time think- 
ing on the devil. The grizzly spectre 
king and the grim prince of darkness 
seemed to be dancing a fandango toge- 
ther round my chair. I confess that I 
trembled. I thought on the many tri- 
fliug peccadilloes into which weakness 
or want of thought, but by no means 
any bad intention had from time to 
time betrayed me; and fevered and 
nervous, I atlength sank upon my knees 
to try if by any ibility I could also 
sink into prayer. Longas itis since Ihave 
been accustomed to this exercise, I for- 
tunately recollected a Pater Noster 
which I had learned at school, and had 
just got over the first two words when 
I heard a slight rustling noise at my 
side, and a middle aged gentleman 
completely arrayed ina full black court 
suit such as my own, with a glimmer- 
ing spangled star on his left breast, 
suddenly stood before me. At the first 
glance I recognized the dreaded indi- 
vidual; but pretending ignorance, I 
asked to whom I was indebted for a 
visit at so unwonted an hour. With- 
out the slightest embarrassment, and 
— a most polite courtier-like 
bow, the stranger replied that he had 
the honour to be a devil, and that con- 
ceiving from my bald head, canonical 
dress, and kneeling attitude, thas I was 
a reverend father of the good Catholic 
Church, he had come to make confes- 
sion, and obtain absolution for a few 
insignificant misdemeanours, “ which, 
after all,” continued he, “ I may rather 
be said to have given into than com- 
on aipeoes S le at th 
* ive, Sir, you smile at the 
idea of a devil miles confession ; 
but if you have studied as I have done, 
the legends of Jacobus de Voragi 
you will readily call to mind man 
precedents, especially one in whic: 
it was that when the devil 
appeared to the blessed Margaret, 
(undoubtedly with no. pious perpen) 
- — led him so heartily about 
e 


ead and shoulders, that he was 
fain to kneel down at her feet, and ac- 


tually made forthwith an auricular con- 
fession. Indeed, it was in imitation of 
the conduct of the blessed lady on this 
occasion, that the ancient practice of 
torture, now unhappily gone into des- 
uetude, was at first adopted ; and asa 
criminal lawyer, I know, that by beat- 
ing or racking a culprit till half dead, 
as many elective sparks of truth may 
be elicited, as will be sufficient to 
lighten up and discover the whole 
affair, however mysterious. I was 
strongly inclined to have recourse to 
this mode of examination on a late 
royal trial ; but unfortunately the laws 
of this prejudiced land forbade it. 

“I know not whether it was the 
effect of astonishment, or whether cu- 
riosity to hear the nature of the pro- 
posed confession prompted me, but I 
remained silent on my knees while the 
black apparelled gentleman thus pro- 
ceeded :— 

“I freely confess to you, most reve- 
rend father, that I am indeed a devil, 
although not one of the higher class, 
being merely the attendant genius of 
an irreproachable statesman, whom I 
am appointed to guide and advise in 
matters of importance. The faults 
which I have to confess to you are by 
no means either so flagrant or so nume- 
rous as those committed by some of m 
sainted relations. My good old grand- 
mother, for example, from her seventh 
to her eighteen-hundreth year, caused 
(according to Voigt’s calculation) nine 
million witches to be burned at the 
stake, and calcined to a dentifrice for 
her teeth; a transaction, however, 
which she easily excused by her pre- 
judice in favour of the female sex, 
‘who, said she, ‘ are more cordially 
detested by women, especially old ones, 
than by any other of God’s created 
beings.’ Her husband, on his part, my 
respected grandfather, has in his time 
kindled the flame of one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three wars, and put 
the torch toa few million cities, merely, 
he said, to prevent a disagreeable freez- 
ing of the blood to which he is ad- 
dicted. I, however, who am neither 
so old nor so high in dignity as these 
respected individuals, do not presume 
to act on so magnificent a scale. It is 
true, indeed, that through the agency 
of my ir able statesman, of 
whom I am the Chevalier @honneur et 
datour, I have occasioned a little blood 
to be shed, and a few cities to be 
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burned (not to mention hay-ricks, corn- 
stacks, and farm-grangés); but then 
this has heen mostly done in the cause 
of liberty and equality, and the rights 
of the people ; and I think I can now 
come to the confessional with that com- 
fortable consciousness of innocence 
which you will admit a poor devil 
stands more in need of than any other 
person. 

“TI confess, most reverend father, 
that if [ am to be permitted to retain 
my ancient title of “ The Father of 
Lies,” I have adopted my dear little 
irreproachable statesman as my chosen 
son and future heir. Indeed it is upon 
a principle of lies, taking the term in 
its most general acceptation, that most 
of our best concocted plans have been 
laid, and that the whole scope and tact 
of our liberty-polities hinges. By the 
discreet use of a little mild equivoca- 
tion, we easily manage to hoodwink 
the good-natured confiding subjects of 
his majesty ; and the blue vapour of 
falsehood which we raise from time to 
time in the course of our operations, is 
wafted gently through the land, and 
mistaken by the people for the incense 
smoke of: uprightness. I would not, 
however, have you suppose frum this 
that my statesman is naturally an enemy 
to truth. On the contrary, no one 
hates more cordially than he does any 
lies which others attempt tu impose on 
him ; and such is his extreme love of 
truths in the abstract, that he not only 
never parts with any of his own, but 
cannot be sufficiently —— with 
those of other people. He may be 
said in this respect to resemble the 
Persian Prince Kamshadale, who from 
the sheer love of tobacco smoke, 
not only swallowed. that of his own 
pipe, but caused his courtiers to blow 
theirs profusely about liis ears for his 
own peculiar behoof, satisfaction, and 
enjoyment. I will not trouble you 
with a minute recital of all the lies 
which my irreproachable statesman 
and myself have from time to time in- 
vented and promulgated. Not to en- 
ter into a detailed classification, they 
may be divided generally into the two 
great branches of foreign and domestic, 
under the former of which are ranged 
all our lies relative to foreign coun-. 
tries, such as our recent ones regarding 
Spain and Portugal, and under the lat- 
ter all such as refer .more particularly 
to the snug little islands between the 
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German and Atlantie oceans, which my 
worthy grandfather now begins to con- 
sider as his own peculiar domestic pro- 
perty. Forthe whole of these, to save 
your reverence’s sacred time, as a com- 
plete enumeration would be endless, I 
wish your reverence to give me abso- 
lution in the lump, holding them quasi 
numerati, . 

“ I further confess, with your reve- 
rence’s favour, that I have tempted my 
irreproachable statesman to indulge a 
little more in avarice and the love of 
lucre than perhaps either he or I would 
find it easy to exculpate. But you are 
aware that prodigality and avarice may 
be said to be father and son—the one 
cannot exist without the other; and as 
[have found it necessary to entice my 
principal to drown care and conscience 
by indulging in a variety of expensive 
luxuries, and by frequenting my own 
little private establishments in St. 
James’s, (which Crockford, or any of 
my other agents will tell you cannot 
be done without money), I have con- 
sidered it no more than justice to al- 
low him to appropriate any trifling 
sums, places, or pensions, that chanced 
to come in his way, when he could do 
so conveniently, and without being 
noticed. In ancient times, you are 
aware, it was customary for the devil 
to carry about in his own pocket the 
money with which he intended to re- 
ward his faithful subjects ; but at pre- 
sent, as he is now no longer allowed to 
appear to his friends otherwise than in 
their own bodily form, he finds: it ne- 
cessary to reach them their pensions 
through means of their own bodily 
organs, namely, their hands. In this 
manner I confess that 1 have handed 
over to my worthy principal several 
valuable landed estates, a variety of 
posts, places, pensions, and sipecures, 
the reversions of several productive 
church livings, besides a quant ty of 
different kinds of stock and invest- 
ments in home and foreign securities. 
In the article of patronage, which you 
know is the slang phrase for bribery, I 
have been, perhaps, a little too boun- 
tiful ; but when 1 inform you, that ex- 
cepting indeed an infinitude of law and 
government appointments, the patron- 
age which I have given him is mainly 
connected with the lands and livings of 
the accursed Protestant- Church, I 
know you will readily excuse my libe- 
rality. With our own dear Catholic 
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establishment I have never allowed 


him to interfere. All appointments 
connected with it my grandfather keeps 
under his especial management ; and [ 
may inform you, by the way, that my 
worthy relative at present entertains 
the most sanguine hopes of seeing his 
favourite religion firmly established in 
his newly-acquired Farm, the before- 
mentioned snug little islands. It is 
true that some antiquated Protestant 
bishops, and a most stubborn old rogue 
of a Soldier, (whom I may tell you in 
confidence I intended to immolate with 
my own hands eighteen years ago at 
Waterloo, had not my design been 
frustrated by the interference of a su- 
perior power) are strenuously opposed 
to this arrangement ; but they, in the 
course of nature, cannot be fur from 
taking up their abode in heaven, and 
then the coast will be in a great mea- 
sure clear. 

I and my irreproachable statesman 
were not long in discovering the absur- 
dity of Mr. Pope’s maxim, that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
On the contrary, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was the safest of all 
possible means for effecting our pur- 
poses. We accordingly set about dis- 
tributing cheap tracts and pamphlets, 
and penny magazines, and I know not 
what besides, most of which my little 
statesman carefully prepared with his 
own hand, I, of course, supplying the 
materials. We soon succeeded _b 
means of these in stirring up a spirit 
of discontent and factious restlessness 
among the people ; but while we told 
them of the evils under which they la- 
boured, we were artful enough to in- 
form them at the same time that we 
would speedily earn their gratitude by 
working out their relief—a service, be- 
tween ourselves, which was the more 
easily rendered, as none of the evils 
which we deprecated had any existence 
except in our own fertile imaginations, 
Among other things, we told them that 
they were themselves, properly speak- 
ing, the sovereign rulers of the land— 
that the king was nothing more than 
their servant, and that we were their 
viceroys. The greater proportion 
were not slow in believing this ; but as 
some factious individuals still conti- 
nued to maintain the obsolete doctrine 
of kingly gether, we found it neces- 
sary to instigate the people to give a 
signal ocular demonstration of . their 
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power, by massacreing a few of their 
opponents, and burning. some insigni- 
ficant farm-houses and stacks of corn, 
together with a variety of towns, vil- 
lages, and cities. This latter misde- 
meanour, however, I know your reve- 
rence will the more readily forgive, 
when I inform you, that among our 
other incremations, we nearly immo- 
lated one of those accursed old mar- 
plots, the Protestant bishops, com- 
pletely destroying his house, garden, 
and all his other property. And here 
it is proper for me to apologize to your 
reverence for not having actually dis- 
posed of the persons of sume of those 
disagreeable old fellows on the offering 
pile. I assure you that it is opportunity 
and not good-will that has failed us ; 
but my irreproachable statesman hopes 
soon to bring matters so far as to be 
able to regale your reverence and 
other peace-loving people with a prac- 
tical fulfilment of the wish of our dar- 
ling Diderot, “that the body of the 
last bishop might form an incense-pile 
on which to immolate the body of the 
last king.” 

“I further confess to you in confi- 
dence, much beloved Father, ‘that 
however our external conduct may 
appear to contradict it, we have always 
considered the Rule of the Roman 
Law, which ordains the natural father 
to consider his children merely as 
goods and chattels (Res,) but by no 
means as persons, to be equally appli- 
cable to the People at large, they 
being neither more nor less than the 
children of the state. We have, 
therefore, been in the habit of treating 
them exactly in the same manner ag 
we do the Res or furniture of our 
house, which is there merely for our 
use, comfort, and convenience. Ac- 
cordingly such of them as are handy 
and useful to us, no matter whether 
robbers, murderers or fire-raisers, we 
treasure, and protect, and garner up, as 
the apple of our eye; but when we 
find any of them troublesome or in- 
commodious, or in our way, we make 
no scruple of ridding the world of 
them under one pretext or another. 
Your reverence, I am satisfied; will 


readily sanction our proceedings in 
this respect ; for the more weighty the 
nature of the contract social, the rule 
of the Roman law must indubitably 
hold the stronger. 

“I confess, moreover, most holy fa- 
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ther, that I and my irreproachable 
statesman have long been laying plots 
(hitherto unhappily abortive), aly 
to extirpate, by means of fire or sword, 
or poison, as may be found most con- 
venient, the whole of our accursed sect 
or party who have long infested the 
land, bringing to nought the best de- 
signs both of my grandfather and my- 
self, and are known by the name of 
Tories. This we have determined to 
do only after having experienced the 
utter impossibility of amending, re- 
forming, or bringing them round to our 
own way of thinking ; for if it be dif- 
ficult to improve a single individual 
man, it is a thousand times more so to 
improve a whole body or set of men, 
—it being practicable indeed to bring 
the former into right tune by screwing 
him hard up like the string of a fiddle, 
but if it be desired to alter the tone o 
the other, there is nothing for it but 
melting them down in a mass and cast- 
ing them over again like a bell. I 
trust your reverence will have no ob- 
jections to grant me an indulgence or 
fore-absolution for this petty misde- 
meanour, to save me the trouble of 
confessing anew when it is committed. 

“ As to what regards the conscience 
of my irreproachable statesman, I con- 
fess that it has cost me very little trou- 
ble, as he himself has the same power 
over it that the stock-fish has over his 
stomach, being able to throw it up at 
pleasure, wash it in pure spring water, 
and then gulp it down again ready to 
be charged afresh. This he is in the 
habit of doing generally once every 
week ; and alter each operation he de- 
clares with an oath, that if he should 
happen to be damned in the long run 
he has at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is to the full as innocent 
as most of his neighbours, And, in- 
deed, if by “his neighbours” he means 
his colleagues in office, he is not, per- 
haps, very far wrong in this; for, to 
use a legal phrase, they ure all of them 
“conjointly and severally actors and 
art and part.” With some of his other 
moral imperfections, however, I have 
found it much more difficult to deal. 
He has, for example, the misfortune to 
be afflicted in an extreme degree with 
what our arch-enemy, Lord Kames, 
would call “the sympathetic emotion 
of cowardice.” The veriest chicken 
on the dunghill is not more faint-heart- 
ed than he ; and though like a craven 





turkey cock, he can expand his tail, 
and set his stiffened wings, and bluster 
in a most deafening manner when he 
thinks there is no danger at hand, yet 
no sooner does any one even so much 
as lift his finger in a threatening pos- 
ture, than he drops his crest, stoops his 
head, and makes the best of his way 
from the scene of action. I have often 
been sadly put about by this unaccount- 
able weakness. Some time since, for 
example, I prevailed upon him to make 
an attack in Parliament on a great 
enemy of mine, a Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning ; and as the House was full of 
his friends and adherents, he stepped 
forward boldly enough, and declared 
that that gentleman had been guilty of 
“a most flagrant act of tergiversation ;” 
but no sooner did the secretary stand 
up in his place and exclaim, in a manly 
determined voice,—* I rise to say that 
that is false,”"—than the courage of m 
friend suddenly oozed away, and tho i 
I stood at his elbow, and did all I could 
to spirit him on to a rejoinder, I found 
it was impossible to squeeze another 
word out of him during the whole 
evening. Such an exposé as this you 
may conceive to be exceedingly humi- 
liating, not to say detrimental ; and I 
fear he and I would never have got on 
together, had I not luckily bethought 
me of a certain invigorating beverage 
known by the common name of brandy, 
which is famous for strengthening the 
nerves and imparting courage to those 
who drink it. By causing him to make 
constant use of this genial liquor, and 
by never allowing him to go into pub- 
lic without being duly primed with it, 
I manage to keep matters pretty square, 
—nay, by assiduous application, and 
using nothing but Beste’s double dis- 
tilled, Ihave already brought him so 
far, that the other night, without the 
smallest provocation, and from a mere 
overcharge of “spirits” and animal fe- 
rocity, he openly insulted the brother- 
german of his = Master, and the 
great captain of the age, in one and 
the same breath. Fortunately the lat- 
ter conceived the attack to be beneath 
his notice, otherwise the affair might 
not have gone off so well; as it is, 
however, I think I have every reason 
to congratulate myself on the success 
of my experiment.” 

Here, continued my friend, I rose 
from my knees with the intention of 
pronouncing an absolving benedicite 
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on the penitent devil, but instead of 
laying my hand on his head, I laid it by 
mistake upon my own. 

“ These, continued he, without ap- 
pearing to observe the inadvertency, 
are a few of the more prominent faults 
which I have to confess to you. I 
have passed over a variety of minor 
ones, but I trust you will include them 
all inthe lump. Far be it from me, 
however, most holy and reverend Fa- 
ther, to take advantage of the evident 
pain which my confession has caused 
your pure and sinless nature, and thus 
wring from you a mitigated penance. 
No! my atonement shall be self-inflic- 
ted, and I am sure you will admit that 
itis ample when I inform you that I 
here condemn myself to occupy for a 
season a place in your own sacred and 
delectable person.” 

He vanished; and I was instantly 
sensible of an unusual motion and 
strange rumbling noise in my intetnals. 
Now, Sir, you may easily conceive 
that it is extremely vexatious, not only 
to be haunted by a vision such as I 
have described to you, but to be left in 
a state of utter uncertainty as to whe- 
ther one be really possessed by the 
devil or not. I refer the matter to 
you, because you are a clergyman, and 
especially because you are a clergyman 
of the Scottish church ; and I trust 
you will be able to give me some ex- 
planation of the affair, and particularly 
to instruct me on the point, whether 
the mere ceremony of Baptism which 
I believe I underwent in my childhood, 
does not for ever after preclude the de- 
vil from possessing us.” 

I here seized the opportunity of 
evincing my great respect for the cha- 
racter of the irreproachable statesman 
by a simple explication of his vision. 
I requested him to cast over in his 
mind a variety of similar hallucinations 
which are recorded at length in Morit- 
zen’s Journal of Magic and Scott’s De- 
monology, where it is fully proved 
by medical and surgical analysis, that 
men whose digestive organs are deran- 
ged frequently see as in a vision the 
double or counterpart of their own pro- 
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per persons, “In this case,” I conti- 
nued, “you have at least the consola- 
tion to know, that the figure which 
your fancy has mistaken for the devil 
is neither more nor Jess than the double 
of your own proper entity; and that 
yourself, the Father Confessor, and 
the devil confessing, although they 
formed a separate and distinct trinity 
in your fevered imagination, are ne- 
vertheless in reality merely one and 
the same person.” 

At first my friend seemed to doubt 
the justice of this explanation, object- 
ing the distinct and articulate nature 
of the devil’s expressions, and the pal- 
pable internal motion of which he had 
been sensible ; but when J asked him 
whether every thing that had been con- 
fessed was not long since familiarly 
known to him, and if he had not ob- 
served himself start with a feeling of 
consciousness when any very striking 
declaration was made; and when I re- 
presented to him that he had wit and 
fancy sufficient to improvise and sus- 
tain the Buffo-character of the devil, 
and that what regarded the unusual 
motion and rumbling noise in his inter- 
nals, this was most probably occasioned 
by the amalgamation of the half-dozen of 
claret which he had drunk after dinner 
with the two bottles of brandy which 
he had used as a chasse to his turtle 
steak at supper; and when lastly I re- 
marked that it was only the murkiness 
of the insufficiently lighted chamber 
which prevented him from discovering 
the intimate resemblance between the 
diabolic features and his own, he rose 
as if waking from a heavy dream, and 
grasping my hand exclaimed: “ Yes, 
my friend, | now perceive you are in 
the right! You have removed an in- 
superable loud from my mind, nay I 
may say from my stomach, for I can- 
not conceal from you that for the last 
week I have undergone all the pangs of 
a severe and hellish travail. To requite 
you sufficiently for this service is im- 
possible ; but depend upon it I will pro- 
mote you to the first vacant see and 
the best wish of my heart is that this 
see may be Canterbury. 





a 
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The Civil Code, Book the First, Of Persons,— 
Translated from the French, with an Introduc. 
tion, and Notes Explanatory and Illustrative, 
by Theobald Mackenna, Esq., Barrister at law. 
London ; Saunders and Benning. Royal 8vo. 
1833, 





It has long been a subject of astonish- 
ment and reproach, that a country which 
has produced so many men of indisputa- 
bly great talents and erudition, which has 
reared so many able and industrious law- 
yers, and has, from amongst that body, 
conferred, as well of late years, on the 
united senate of the nation, as in former 
times on its domestic legislature, as emi- 
nent and enlightened statesmen—as pro- 
found jurists as can, during the same 
time, be arrayed by the sister country.— 
It has been, we repeat it, a matter of as- 
tonishment and reproach, that, under 
such circumstances, so few legal writers 
are to be found in Ireland. The reasons 
for this‘apparent paradox, whether arising 
from any peculiarity in the education of 
our Irish barristers, from the laxity of 
legal practice, heretofore existing in this 
country, or the greater facilities which 
England affords for composition and pub- 
lication, we shall not at present stop to 
investigate. Be they all or any of these, 
it is a fact too notorious to be controvert- 
ed, that while the press of England has 
been for years—we might almost say for 
ages—teeming with works of theoretical 
and practical jurisprudence, Ireland, dur- 
ing the same period, scarcely produced its 
tome in the century, but was contented 
to feed on the treasures of her more in- 
dustrious neighbours. This fact will ap- 
pear the mere unaccountable when we take 
into consideration the discrepancy—dimi- 
nished, it is true, of late years—between 
the enactments in the two Islands and 
the. consequent inapplicability of English 
books to the state of the science in this 
country. 

For the honour, however, of our native 
land, we trust that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when this obloquy shall be re- 
moved from us. We have, within no 
very distant period of time, witnessed 
with pleasure, the rise of several legal 
authors amongst us, and we gladly hail 
their appearance as an indication of the 
encreasing energy of native talents, while 
we sanguinely anticipate that the prepa- 
ratory course of practical instruction, of 


which our law students now, almost uni- 
versally, avail themselves; the early ap- 
plied and increasing industry of the ju- 
niors of the profession; and, in addition, 
the facilities which a rapidly improving 
press in Ireland affords, will, ere long, 
multiply in number, and raise in charac- 
ter the legal writers of our own country— 
will exalt them to, and sustain them in, 
that position in the literary world which 
their talents and erudition entitle them 
to occupy. 

The work which is at present under 
our consideration is, in our judgment, 
calculated to verify our predictions and 
encrease the gratification which we have 
not unfrequently experienced within a 
few years past. 

Mr. Mackenna in undertaking the 
translation of a portion of that celebrated 
Code of Laws composed for France, un- 
der the auspices and direction of Napo- 
leon, and in the formation of which, that 
illustrious individual displayed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the vigorous talent and indus- 
trious research of a mind that had already 
become the wonder of mankind—has not 
been content with merely exhibiting to the 
view of the English reader the laws of a 
nation in which, however they may excite 
his curiosity or interest his speculations, 
he can have comparatively little con- 
cernment. Such a performance would, 
indeed, be of little general utility, and be 
more likely to remain on the shelves of the 
bookseller than to find its way into the 
study of the practising lawyer. The 
author, however, has done much more :— 
he has embodied in a translation, easy, 
perspicuous, and for the most part, free 
from those idiomatic expressions which 
so frequently disfigure such performances, 
numerous and copious notes illustrative 
of the text, and at the same time he has 
taken notice of the corresponding pro- 
visions and enactments in our own laws 
as well as the points in which the latter 
differ from the Code of the French. 

Throughout this portion of the work—~ 
which, indeed, we consider by far the 
most valuable part of the volume—Mr, 
Mackenna has displayed a very credtiable 
acquaintance with the state of French 
law as it existed previous to the forma- 
tion of the Code of Napoleon, in addition 
to much laborious research into the dit- 
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ferent branches of legal science connect- 
ed with his undertaking. 

The mode of arrangement pursued by 
the author of exhibiting to our consider- 
ation concurrently the views which differ- 
ent nations have taken of the same sub- 
jects, is judicious, and possesses all the 
advantages, perspicuity, and order, which 
so peculiarly belong to a synopsis; and, 
by thus placing in juxta-position our 
own Code of Jurisprudence with that of 
France, the views of ethical jurists, the 
Jaw of nature and nations, and the com- 
pilations of the Roman writers, he has 
enlarged the interest, extended the use- 
fulness, and encreased the value of the 
whole work; while he has at the same 
time, impressed us with a very favourable 
opinion of his own attainments as a legal 
scholar, 

One object, independent of its advan- 
tages to the profession, may, we think, 
be achieved by the comparison of the 
laws of the two nations, and, in the pre- 
sent times of feverish anxiety for changes 
—of rash and ill-advised tampering of 
political empyrics with the life-springs of 
a constitution, that for the lapse of ages 
has dispensed a vigorous and healthful 
tone throughout our empire, we deem 
the attainment of such an object incal- 
culably important. It will enable the 
reader to rise up, as we have risen, from 
the perusal of this well-written work with 
a deep, and thankful conviction of the su- 
perior excellence and wisdom of our own 
admirable Code of Laws, and the more 
extensive spirit of rational liberty which 
pervades many of its enactments. 

In support of the truth of this asser- 
tion we refer our readers, amongst other 
passages, to the fourth article of the pre- 
liminary title of the French Code, to- 
gether with the author's full and very ex- 
cellent remarks thereon, and the cases 
cited by him in the note, 

The first article of the same title we 
consider as illustrative of the same spirit, 
though, in doing so, we confess, that the 
view we have taken of the subject, is at 
variance with that of Mr. Mackenna.— 
In his note on the above article, com- 
menting on the plan adopted by the Civil 
Code of France, for estublishing the pre- 
cise time at which the promulgation of 
any legislative enactment may be presum- 
ed to be fully known, the author pro- 
ceeds to state the injustice which may 
result from the state of the law on the 
sume subject in England, as remedied by 
the Statute, 33 Geo. III. Chap. 33, and 
continues thus—*It is plain, that not- 
withstanding that act of Parliament, the 
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injustice might still exist of an act of the 
legislature acquiring the force of law, by 
virtue of the Royal assent, at a period 
before its details could be possibly known 
to the bulk of the community, were it 
not for the practical remedy suggested by 
the last words of the passage above cited. 
By specially providing in the act itself 
the period from which it is to take effect, 
the legislature is able to accelerate or re- 
tard the execution of its enactments ac- 
cording as the subject matter on which 
they legislate—the distance of the persons 
to be affected by the law, or other cir- 
cumstances may require. But, still, since 
even thus, the principle is not guarded 
by any positive law, and consequently 
depends on the discretion of the leyisla- 
ture; we may be, perhaps, inclined to 
concede the merit of superior perfection 
to the French system.” We cannot pos- 
sibly coincide with Mr. Mackenna in the 
view he has taken of this subject. The 
necessity of a simultaneous promulgation 
of any law throughout the whole extent 
of the sphere of its operations—the ad- 
vantages that arise from its commencing 
to bind at one and the same instant of 
time, all persons whom it it is equally to 
affect, are too obvious and indispensable 
to be abandoned without very cogent rea- 
sons for doing so; while, on the other 
hand, the disadvantages and confusion 
that would unavoidably result from the 
adoption, in our country, of such a sys- 
tem as that of progressive promulgation 
would, in our opinion, far more than 
counter-balance the ill effects which can 
only happen where the legislature is sin- 
gularly dishonest or grossly neglectful. 

We shall not now enter farther into 
the examination of this work, but con- 
tent ourselves at present with remarking, 
that the volume is extremely well got-up, 
and, in point of mechanical execution, 
may be placed beside the best printed law 
books of the English press, without in 
any degree suffering from the comparison. 
While we rejoice to exhibit its sheets as 
a complete refutation to the unjust opi- 
nion which our neighbours entertain with 
regard to the inferiority of our printing 
establishments, we cannot avoid express- 
ing our regret, that the name of some of 
our own respectable publishers does not 
appear on the title page. 

On the whole, we congratulate Mr. 
Mackenna on the manner in which he 
has performed this portion of his under- 
taking, and we take leave of him—we 
trust only for a short time—with a sin- 
cere desire, that the encouraging recep- 
tion which, we doubt not, this, his 
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«“ Translation of the First Book of the 
Civil Code,” will experience, may en- 
courage him to the completion of his 
laudable task. 





O’Ruare, an Irish Tale. Dublin, Milliken and 

Son, 1833. : 

This is an abortive attempt on the part 
of some obscure writer to make a very 
bad tale the vehicle of much worse se- 
dition. 

We are not hostile to native genius— 
heaven forefend that we should ever 
become our own enemies. But when as- 
surance would command respect, as if it 
were equivalent to ability ; when dulness, 
which should be contemptible, if it were 
not designed to be mischievous, is attempt- 
ed to be passed for wit ; when a manifest 
and malicious enmity against every thing 
that is excellent, merely because it is so, 
would assume the credit of patriotism ; 
in fine, when the gander would play the 
golden eagle, or the ass of Cumde, the 
lion, we think it our bounden duty to 
evince the most unflinching opposition to 
such ill-wrought imposture, which from 
the very obtuseness of its edge is calcu- 
lated to inflict the more serious and pain- 
ful injury. 
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We shall give neither extract from, 
nor summary of O’Ruare, Such a mo- 
notony of tame and trite nonsense per- 
vades the flirting, and such gross and ig- 
norant prejudice the fighting portion of 
the « Tale,’ that neither the stupidity of 
the one, nor the absurdity of the other, 
could excite any other feeling, than com- 
passion for the writer and disgust at his 
production. 

Suffice it to say that the ‘Jet’ of the 
work seems to be to prove that on any 
occasion upon which they may come in 
collision, the “ English invaders” stand 
but a middling chance against the indi- 
genous Irish ; a wholearmy of Sassenachs, 
exempli gratia, being devoured or sunk 
in a bog, according to O’Ruarc, by the 
valorous Milesian phalanx of O’Some- 
body, auxiliared by a sacred band of 
pikemen under the command of Mac 
Any-one-else. These are not the ge- 
nuine names, but they contain the essen- 
tials and will do well enough. It is well 
for us that this slaughter takes place only 
in the writer’s imagination, ‘but Fancy’s 
sketch,’ and that its terrible effects are 
only visible upon his own ill-used paper. 
Happy we! that we are alive to enjoy 
the joke of that sly dog Lord Grizzle: 


Queen.— Him !—thou !—thou kill the man 
Who killed the giants ? 
Griz.—Giants! why, madam, ’tis all flummery, 
He made the giants first and then he Aill’d them. 


The winding up of this notable would- 
be addition to our national literature, con- 
sists of lamentations and exhortations 
about absenteeism, liberty, and repeal, 
not of the union merely, but of all things 
existing. Scarcely has the writer brought 
the marriage to pass, with which, as 
might be expected, he concludes this in- 
genious and elegant story, when he cele- 
brates the banns between himself, the 
Deucalion, and the New Education 
Board, the Pyrrha, whoare to renew and 
remodel the creation at large. And he 
hugs, in sooth most enthusiastically, his 
‘spouse adored,’ to his liberal heart, in 
exstacy at the unanimity of all ‘ enlight- 
ened and reasonable men’ upon her trans- 
cendant merit ; while he consigns to im- 
precation and eternal forgetfulness, that 
exclusive system, called, with cruel irony, 
“the former,” for which Kildare-place 
that was, is under many posthumous com- 
pliments to this accomplished scribe, 

But as we decline quoting the histori- 
cal portion of the ‘tale,’ we shall not 
take any liberties with the political, 


Tom Tuums, Sc. 3. 


which is merely a common-place compila- 
tion from the discontented and factious 
effusions of the day; the ‘thrice told 
tale” of vulgar journals and turbulent 
orators. All that precedes it, however, 
it is but fair to say, with the exception of 
one of the melodies, introduced we pre- 
sume to shew how a diamond can shine 
on a dunghill, is the writer’s own, his very 
own. He stole it from nobody but him- 
self, and from the nature of the theft and 
the quality of the goods, we are led to 
decide that is equally foolish if not cri- 
minal, at times for a man to rob himself 
merely, as to kill himself outright. We 
wish the aforesaid author every happiness 
but that of seeing his curious historico- 
politico-fabulous romance either bought 
or read; indeed we doubt if it would 
bring at the rate of a halfpenny per hun- 
dred at a lumber sale. 

The ancient Romans had particular 
deities to preside over and sanctify the 
impurities, in the perpetration of which 
the worship of these gods consisted. 

¢* O’Ruare’ is dedicated to Lady Morgan. 
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A Manual of Experiments, illustrative of Che- 
mical Science, by John Murray, F.S.A. &c.— 
3d Edition. London, 1853. 


We have been much pleased with this 
unpretending little volume, which will go 
far to supersede many of those absurd 
compilations, known by the name of Che- 
mical or Philosophical recreations, as the 
author, in addition to giving a well-ar- 
ranged selection of the most interesting 
experiments in this highly popular science, 
has also given the rationale of each pro- 
cess, and not Leen satisfied with amusing 
his readers without giving, at the same 
time, some instruction in the fundamen- 
tal parts of the science——The work is 
commenced by some judicious remarks on 
the new Chemical nomenclature, and a 
concise explanation of the atomic theory, 
in which we are glad to perceive, he has 
had the candour to give some portion of 
praise for its discovery to Mr. Higgins, 
late professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Dublin Society, who is certainly entitled 
to the merit of having laid the founda- 
tion for the subsequent discoveries of 
Dalton, Wollaston, and Davy. 

There is a very useful chapter on the 
simplest modes of detecting metallic poi- 
sons, which will be of great use to the 
general reader, from the various purposes for 
which the most poisonous substances are 
continually employed in the arts; indeed, 
our only regret is, that Mr. Murray has 
not extended this part of his volume, and 
given a more explicit statement, not only 
of the various poisonous substances con- 
tinually used in the arts, and in domestic 
economy, but also of the mode of detect- 
ing them. We, however, recommend 
this book most warmly, both to the ge- 
neral and scientific reader, as it ably and 
admirably combines amusement of the most 
rational kind, with accurate and useful 
information. 
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Juventlia, a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
Dublin; Martin Keene and Son. 1833, 


It is scarcely fair to criticise a produc- 
tion with a title so unpretending as that 
before us. However, upon looking through 
this collection, we find that there is a 
bolder tone assumed by the writer than 
we could have been led to expect ; for 
instance, in the following passage from the 
political portion of the work : 


Oh, was I free from a life of guile, 
Nor worldly ties to bind me, 

I’d be a bard in the Emerald Isle, 
With my wild harp slung behind me! 

This affords intrinsic evidence of a 
pleasant and laudable ambition in a ¢ju- 
venis’ and poet, of eighteen years and 
under, beside manifesting a good whole- 
sale acquaintance with that equally pro- 
bable aspiration, « I'd be a Butterfly, 
and the ‘ Minstrel Boy.’ In the political 
department, for a stripling duodecimo of 
puerilities could not escape the epidemic, 
we find “that singularly clever magazine, 
Tory tho’ it be, of Frazer's,” now there 
is nothing so juvenile about this tart little 
inuendo, except that it proves the writer 
to be very young indeed, quoad his logic, 
inasmuch as he is altogether unenlighten- 
ed upon that portion of it which lays 
down the rules concerning adversative 
propositions. Upon the whole, we sus- 
pect that this disciple of Clio put up false 
colours to avoid a broadside, a metaphor, 
which as we judge him to have been 
a ‘middy’ in his youth, he will under- 
stand better than we can probably ex- 
press, Tory though weare. This reminds 
us of an example with which we intended 
to furnish him of a genuine adversative, 
which is not to be found in the logic to 
which he will, at our suggestion, have 
immediate recourse, but which is worth 
all the examples in Walker, viz :—- 
H. M.S. though a Whig, yet is not al- 
together contemptible as an author, 


